












An important message to every motorist who has wondered: 


How Goop Witt Tires Be WHEN THEY'RE 





> Eighteen months before Pearl Harbor, hundreds of patriotic corporations 
and car owners were making road tests with a new kind of tire. It bore the famous 
Silvertown name. But more than half its rubber was synthetic...B. F. Goodrich Ameripol. 


Since that time synthetic rubber has leaped to new importance. A large part of 


our war effort depends upon America’s ability to produce good tires from synthetic 
rubber. The tires we will drive upon after the war may well be synthetic. 


Hence the question, ““How good will these new tires be?” is a vital one. There are 
several ways to answer it. Perhaps the best way is to let you read what actually hap- 
pened when tires made with Ameripol were put to the test of day-after-day driving. 
Perhaps the best people to tell you are those who owned the cars and did the driving. 


The letters quoted here are only a few of many received. We hope that others 
who patriotically cooperated will understand that space limited the number of state- 


ments we could print. 
x * 


Aetna Life Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 
“We put these tires on our Dodge car and ran 
them for approximately 14,000 miles, at which 
time they were replaced. As far as we could 
determine, the tires gave service just about 
equal to genuine rubber tires.” 

—Rawdon W. Myers, V. P. 


American Airlines, Inc., New York City... 
“They were placed on one of our mail trucks 
and have received severe use. We believe that 
they have given service equal to that of a good 
rubber tire.”,—C. R. Smith, Pres. 


Beech-Nut Packing Company ... 
“Altogether we would say that they showed 
up well, and we would be just as satisfied to 
buy them as tires of natural rubber.” 

—C. N. Robinson, Director of Purchases 


Brink’s, Incorporated, Chicago, Ill. ... 
“In using these Ameripol tires we have found 
that in 18,000 miles of travel the Ameripol 
tires are equal to the crude rubber tires.” 
—Charles W. Allen, Treas. 


Car Owner—Hampton, lowa... 
“On November 10, 1940, I purchased four 
Ameripol tires because I was interested in find- 
ing out what value they had and after 27,000 
miles of service I was well pleased. They were 
driven every day over all kinds of roads. They 


* * * 


wore as even as any other standard tire and 
could have been driven at least 10,000 miles 
further under the present emergency.” 

—S. O. Anderson 


General Baking Company, New York... 
“The following mileage was obtained on the 
four tires: 24,333 miles, 24,330 miles, 28,310 
miles, 27,035 miles. 

“These tires are worn smooth, but no fabric 
is showing and carcasses appear to be in good 
condition. The earned mileage as above is 
normal and compares favorably with regular 
line tires.” 

—Farrar Tilney, Director Purchasing Dept. 


General Outdoor Advertising Co., 
Chicago, Ill.... 
“To date, these tires have been driven 16,000 
miles; and from my inspection of tread wear, 
they show very little wear, indicating we may 
expect an additional 16,000 miles’ service.” 
—B. W. Robbins, Pres. 
* 
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The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and 
Insurance Company... 


“These tires have been driven 20,569 miles and 
they look as good as or better than other tires 
of similar mileage. As far as we can determine, 
the service has been very satisfactory.” 
—Dale F. Reese, V. P, 


R. W. Jones, Inc., Dairy Products, 
Buffalo, N. Y.... 
“I am satisfied that Ameripol tires will doa 
good job, and believe that comparatively they 
are 100 as efficient as rubber. We removed 
these tires this fall after running them 23,000 
miles.” —E, N. Jones 


Juneau County (Wisc.) Sheriff’s Office ... 
“Since I have been connected with the Sheriff’s 
office I have never driven a set of tires 20,000 
miles with the exception of this pair of Ameri- 
pol tires.” — Preston McEvoy, Under Sheriff 


United States Fidelity and Guaranty Co.... 
“Our experience indicates that the wearing 
qualities of Ameripol tire are equal to those 
of first line rubber tires, and in some cases 
are superior to rubber tires.” 

—Charles L. Phillips, Exec. V. P. 


FREE 48-PAGE BOOKLET—“ Will America 
have to jack up its 29,000,000 automobiles?” 


PA factual story explaining the vital importance 
of conserving America’s crude rubber supply and 
the reasons why the United States must de- 
velop additional new 
synthetic production. 
You'll find many use- 
ful hints for extending 
the life of your present 
tires. Write us for your 
free copy today. The 
B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, Dept. PG, 
Akron, Ohio. 


















































. YOUR OLD TIRES, 


IMPORTANT! AMERICA RIGHT NOW NEEDS SCRAP RUBBER OF ALL KINDS. . 
= OLD RUBBERS, OLD BOOTS. TURN THEM OVER TO THE SCRAP COLLECTION AGENCIES 
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War and Farming as We’re Seeing Them 


THE Progressive Farmer begins this y Numerous other charges of the Farm Bu- 
month (page 9) a series of special ALEXANDER _ reau are discussed and answered on page 9. 
articles about the work of the FSA that we NUNN By such methods, the. anti-FSA group 


hope all readers will study. 

It has been hard for me personally to realize that 
President Ed O’Neal, with his breadth, vision, and 
his usual grasp of farm and _ national problems, 
would tolerate the methods that have been used by 
many of his associates in this attack on the FSA. 
Any of us who has known anything about FSA’s 
activities could have done a far better job of finding 
fault with it. I cannot believe that thinking Farm 
Bureau members will accept the sort of loose state- 
ments that have come from men professing to speak 
for them. Here are typical examples: 

In the name of the Farm Bureau this statement 
was made: “In 1940, more than 80 per cent of the 
conservation payments went to operators of rela- 
tively small farms, because no payments in this 
group amounted to more than $100.” 

The facts: AAA records in Washington show 
that in 1940— 

4,891,059 farmers getting $100 or less, got $168,288,000 
1,118,437 getting $100.01 to $10,000, got $247,998,000 

William Carr, as special investigator (?) for the 
Farm Bureau, wrote: “In Alabama I couldn’t find 
anyone who had actually paid anything on a rural 
rehabilitation loan over and above the 
amount received from his AAA check.” 

The facts: In North Alabama last fall, 
hundreds of families paid out in full. As 
to the amount of AAA checks used to pay 
RR loans, Marshall County clients paid 
back in 194] $256,199 (maturities were 
only $254,134) of which $15,313.12 came 
from AAA checks. Even in Alabama’s 
Black Belt. which everybody admits has 
been hard to rehabilitate, Lowndes County clients 
paid back $115,170.13 of $161,747.09 maturities and 
only $12,234.91 came from AAA. 

The Farm Bureau charged that grant payments 
were made... to enable clients to repay loans, 

The facts: Grants have been made for (1) 
living expenses, (2) disaster, (3) sanitary improve- 
ments, (4+) emergency health needs, (5) aid to small 
cooperatives, (6) relocation from defense areas—- 
none of which even resemble loan repayments. 
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in the Farm Bureau discredited its whole 
fight, injured the cause of farm organization for a 
long time to come, and has neither fostered agri- 
cultural unity nor added anything to the nation’s 
war effort. The Progressive Farmer began as a 
fighting friend of farm organizations as Dr. Poe 
shows on page 46, still is, and always has been— 
but as a true friend of farm organizations we believe 
we should speak out when mistaken policies of or- 
ganization leaders threaten injury to farm interests 
and the cause of farm organization itself. 

Now for a bringing up to date of just a few of 
the things farm folks over Georgia, Alabama, and 
Florida are doing in their “all-out victory drive” and 
reported to us since the May issue went to press, be- 
ginning with one of Alabama’s assistant county 
agents, C. H. Johns: 

“Barbour’s 4-H program has been greatly en- 
larged and made much more effective as an aid to 
victory through the use of 61 4-H boys as com- 
munity leaders, or Victoriaides. Each boy has a list 
of the 4-H boys in his neighborhood and makes 
visits to check each project, to offer advice on same, 
to promote buying of War Stamps and 
Bonds, and to do other things to aid our 
country. 

“This pledge was signed by nearly ail 
the 350 4-H boys in the county: 

|. To have a year-round family garden. 

2. To purchase War Stamps and Bonds as 
often as possible. 

3. To assist in all conservation and salvage 
campaigns. 

4. To grow, in addition to regular projects, 
other additional “Food for Freedom” projects such as pigs, 
calves, poultry, peanuts, sugar cane, sweet potatoes, 

5. To enrol! other boys in the “4-H Victory Campaign.” 


“Evidences of the effectiveness of the Victoriaides 
and the victory program: Billy Glass had for his 
project in 1941 one registered gilt pig; in 1942 he 
has 8 hogs, | beef calf, and 2 acres of peanuts for oil. 
Voll Hurst has increased from 2 beef calves and 
one acre of peanuts to 13 hogs, 3 beef calves, and 2 
acres of peanuts. Robert Davis had (See page 41) 
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The greatest 
star of the 
screen! 


Published in 
this space 
every month 





“Hail, bounteous May, that dost inspire 
Mirth, and youth, and warm desire!” 
* * * * 

This was John Milton’s idea of the glad- 

some month. 
* * * * 
Leo’s idea is bounteous, too, 
In bringing these happy hits to you. 
* * * * 
In Maytime succession comes... 
* * * * 
I. The newest of the famous Hardy 
perennials—‘‘The Courtship of Andy 
Hardy”’. oe ae ae 
Despite the natural presence of that 
exciting, energetic, connubial dynamo 
—Mickey Rooney—nothing personal is 
intended by the title— 
* * * * 
Watch Donna Reed in this hardiest of 
the Hardys. 
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II. “Mokey” is the name of a picture 
and the name of a boy! ‘‘Mokey”’, the 
picture introduces ‘“‘Mokey” the boy 
* (Bobby Blake). He’ll remind you of 
* Jackie Coogan in “The Kid”. He’ll re- 
% mind you of Jackie Cooper in “The 
% Champ’’. But most of all, he’ll remind 
xe you of every small boy you’ve ever 
* known and loved. 

_ * * * * 


*% A deep bow to “Mokey’s” Director, 
% Wells Root, and Producer J. Walter 
x Rubin. And an extra bend of the knee 

to Mr. Root and Jan Fortune for the 
* splendid screenplay. 


~ &* &k 


* 

*% III. Getting even further down-to- 
% earth, and down-to-mirth, consider 
*% “Rio Rita”. 


+ 





Abbott is not Rio, and Costello is not 
Rita. ea eee 


This is the biggest enterprise the King 
Zanies have ever graced. 


* * * * 
Abbott and Costello are their funniest. 
The film is all theirs. 

* * * * 


But one or two renowned and attractive 
personalities augment the proceedings. 


* * * * : 
You can’t not-mention Kathryn Gray- 
son or John Carroll. 

x * * * 
“Bud” and “Lou” in their first big 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer opus will have 
you rolling in the aisles. 


* * wv. 


So let’s 

go rolling 
AZ down to 
rte. Rita”. 


—Leo 
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What’s New in Agriculture? 


@ Here are just the high lights on six big new developments 
every farmer should now be thinking about—price ceilings .. . 


parity prices... 
efforts to organize dairymen Fe 


unused cotton and tobacco allotments . 
. why controlled production .. . 


»» Koes 


FSA. Discuss with neighbors and in your farm organizations. 


DEAR Alec: 
Some of the exceptions to the 
price ceiling order are of particular 
interest to farmers. Raw farm prod- 
ucts such as wheat are exempt, but 
these same products when processed 
and prepared for the consumer, as 
in bread, are under price ceilings. 
Specifically exempted are fresh fruits 
and vegetables, plants, flowers, eggs 
and poultry, all milk products except 
fluid milk and cream sold at retail, 
and ice cream, flour but not packaged 
flour mixes, leaf tobacco, nuts but not 
peanuts, mixed feed for animals, ma- 
nure, stumpage, logs and pulpwood, 
A farmer who 
grows and processes 
farm products on 
his farm, such as 
hams, is exempt 
from the ceiling if 
his sales do not ex- 
ceed $75 in any one 
calendar month. 


Parity Again 

Unless Congress 
changes the rule 
before this issue 
reaches readers, no 
ceiling can be placed 
on raw farm prod- 
ucts until they reach 
110 per cent of pari- 
ty or certain other 
limits. There is 
some talk of put- 
ting a ceiling on cotton. This can be 
done when cotton prices reach the 
1919-1929 average price which is one 
of the several ceilings placed on farm 
products. But price control author- 
ities are up in the air because the 
price control law does not say 
whether this average 1919-29 price 
is based on the farm or the market 
price. 

Alec, it seems that Secretary 
Wickard has weakened in his con- 
viction that the ceiling on farm prod- 
ucts should be kept at 110 per cent 
of parity. He testified before a Con- 
gressional committee to the effect 
that if farmers are to average parity 
during the war, price ceilings must 
be placed at 110 per cent of parity in 
order to allow for price fluctuations. 
Now I note that he OK’s the Presi- 
dent’s proposal to lower the ceiling 
on farm products to parity. 


The end of 1942 
cotton planting 
again reminds me 
of a suggestion I 
have previously made, namely that 
in years when it is important to plant 
the full national cotton allotment, 
that part of a farmer’s allotment 
which is not planted or claimed by a 
certain date should be released for the 
year to those farmers who desire a 
larger cotton acreage. Under pres- 
ent regulations, a producer may vol- 
untarily release part or all of his 
allotment for the year by signing an 
official release by April 15. If less 
than 100 acres is released in a county, 
than all these acres are reapportioned 
in that county. If more than 100 
acres are released, 50 per cent of the 
acres in excess of 100 are allotted to 
other counties in the state. The re- 


Unused 
Allotments 





“Corn and wheat... for 
farm rubber.” 
U.S.D.A. Photo by Forsythe. 


leased acres are apportioned to farms 
that have inadequate allotments 
based on past production. There 
seems to be some doubt as to whether 
this release of unused acres could be 
made compulsory without an act of 
Congress. It is obvious that farmers 
will not voluntarily surrender these 
acres even though they do not use 
them. Last year, there were over 4,- 
000,000 unused acres, of which less 
than 10,000 were voluntarily released 
by producers. 

What do you think of the effort of 
John L. Lewis to organize the dairy 
farmers of the North? Farm organ- 
izations, such as the 
Grange, Farm Bu- 
reau, and National 
Council of Farm 
Cooperatives are 
standing solidly in 
opposition. They 
have organized 
‘“‘Free Farmers, 
Inc.,” to fight Lewis 
and his Union 
Mine Workers, and 
will seek national 
legislation to repell 
C.1.O.’s invasion of 
the farm field. Just 
what business a 
dairy farmer has in 
a mine workers’ 
union is a bit diffi- 
cult to understand, 
but John L. Lewis 
is going ahead nevertheless on a basis 
of 10 cents a cow, initiation fee, and 
dues of 4% cent per hundredweight 
of milk sold. Lewis’ drive was 
started in Michigan and has spread 
to New York. C.I.O. claims to be 
setting up dairy farmers’ unions in 
10 states, with over 30,000 members. 

No doubt, there 
Why have been de- 
“Control’’? mands in your sec- 

tion, as in mine, 
that Triple A “turn the farmer loose” 
and let him produce without restric- 
tion. I am glad Secretary Wickard 
touched on this point in his recent 
Enid, Okla., address. Such a criti- 
cism stems from the erroneous belief 
that Triple A has practiced a “scarct- 
ty policy.” Some people who should 
know better still refer to our farm 
program of recent years as a program 
of scarcity. There has never been any 
material reduction in total agricul- 
tural production. It has merely been 
a matter of producing less of those 
products of which there is a burden- 
some surplus and growing more of 
the things for which there is a de- 
mand. Of course, if every farmer 
were turned loose to produce as he 
pleased, he would grow what seems 
best to grow on his particular farm 
without much regard to war needs. 
As Secretary Wickard said at Enid, 
“We cannot produce enough of what 
we need of some commodities if we 
go on producing more than enough 
of other commodities.” 
A survey of farm- 
ersina South 
Carolina county 
indicates that two- 
thirds of them approve the tenant 
purchase program of (See page 45) 


Farmers 
and FSA 








As this issue reaches subscribers, 
it’s time for “Victory Farming,” 
gardening, weddings, fishing, and 
primaries; so we present these 
favorites— 





MOON VS. “RISING SUN” 
($2.50 Prize) 

A Georgia farmer works al] day in the 
fields on his “Victory Crops” and does his 
other chores after sunset. 

“Why are you willing to work by the 
sun all day and then partly by moonlight at 
night?” asked a neighbor. 

“Because I’d rather work by a rising 
moon now than under Japan’s ‘Rising Sun’ 
later,” he replied.—Mrs. J. M. Hodnett, 
Fairburn, Ga. 


EVEN HENS ARE PATRIOTIC 
($1.50 Prize) 

"Some of my hens are very patriotic. 
They are laying double-yolk eggs to save 
shells.-—Ovella Marshall, Rt. 1, Lonoke, 
Ark. 

OVERSUPPLY 
($1 Prize) 

In a small Texas town the clergyman 
said, “Will those who wish to be united in 
the holy bonds of matrimony please come 
forward?” Thirteen old maids and one 
man immediately proceeded to the altar— 
Lawrence Williams, Rt. 2, Midlothian, Tex, 


THEY CHANGE FAST 
Daughter—Are there any fashions in the 
paper, Dad? 
Father—Yes, but you wouldn't be inter- 
ested in them. This is yesterday's paper — 
Maud Garrick, Alabama. 


ENGAGED—SURE 
George—What gives you tiie impression 
that Jack and Betty are engaged? 
Karl—She has a ring and he’s broke.— 
Gladys Cole, Alabama. 


UNUSUAL WOMAN 
Mr. Rogers—I married my wife because 
she was different from other women. 
Mr. Jones—You don’t say; how come? 
Mr. Rogers—She was the only woman 
who would have me.—Miss Ruth Lancas- 
ter, North Carolina. 





SOME ARE LIKE THAT 
“Did you have a garden last year?” 
"Yes, but it was one of those Peter Pan 
gardens—it never grew up.”—Wm. B. 
Smith, Kentucky. 


ELECTION YEAR 

After the candidate had hoed the garden 
and sawed a gencrous supply of stovewood, 
he returned to the porch wet with sweat 
but ready to boost his claims to the pretty 
housewife, only to hear her say, “Goodness 
me, you and Mr. Wiggins are both so kind 
I don’t know which to vote for. He’s out in 
the kitchen churning!’—Mrs. Ruth Kytle, 
Alabama. 


TURNED DOWN 
Youth at recruiting office—I want to join 
the army. I’m a track athletg 
Sergeant—Sorry, son. We don’t want 
anybody who has been trained to start run 
ning when a gun is fired.—Sara DeHart, 
South Carolina. 


Hambone Says — 


By C. L. and J. P. ALLEY. Jr. 


Released by The Bell Syndicate. Ine.) 
‘Trade Mark Reg. U S$ Pat Office) 


I sho’ had a hahd 
time scrapin’ up fo 
bits fuh dis heah 
War Savings Stamp 
——but bless de Lawd, 
I scraped!! 


Ev’y yeah I gits 
a happy _ birf'day 
cvard f’m de burial 
in-su’ance—look lak dey’d be somebody else 
glad I’se still livin’! 

W’en all de tiahs gits wo’ out, 
heap o’ folks gwine git ’quainted w 
famblies ag’in!! 

Dis heah whut you calls mo-rale— Hit 
whut mek yo’ coffee taste mo bettuh 
no sugah!! 
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GOOD FOR S$iX MONTHS 


TIRE MILEAGE BUDGET CHART 





IN CASE OF TRE THEFT 
REPORT THESE SERIAL NUMBERS TO THE POLICE: 























DIVIDE BY 52, TWO VEARS 104, THREE YEARS 156, FOUR YEARS 208. 
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TO FIGURE YOUR WEEKLY (AILEAGE BUDGET DIVIDE THE MILES LEFT IN YOUR WORST SY SEEM y oveesy 
TIRE GY THE NUMBER OF WEEKS YOU WANT YOUR TIRES TO LAST. IF [T IS ONE YEAR 
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KEEP YOUR TIRES 


PROPERLY INFLATED 


1. AUTOMOBILE TIRES—Underinflation 
causes rapid tread wear, wastes mileage. 
‘Air pressure of all tires must be checked 
weekly. 





2. TRUCK TIRES—Underinflation wears 


out the tread rapidly, allows the tire to. 




























































































DRIVE ONLY WHEN ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 





POOL ALL YOUR TRIPS WITH YOUR NEIGHBORS. ARRANGE DEFINITE TIMES FOR YOUR MARKETING, 
YOUR TRIPS TO YOUR DOCTOR, TO YOUR DENTIST, TO YOUR DEFENSE WORK, ETC. DON'T DRIVE ALONE. 








HOW TO BUDGET YOUR TIRE MILES 


Get a copy of this Tire Mileage Budget Chart from the United 


States Rubber Company or from your local U. S. Tire Dealer. 
Have him estimate the mileage in each tire. Then divide the 
number of miles left in your worst tire by the number of weeks 
you want your tires to last. If it is 2 years, divide by 104; 3 years 
divide by 156, etc. This is your weekly mileage allowance. 





HOW WOMEN CAN HELP 











If you have rubber-soled Kedettes, they can be tubbed. If yours 
have rope or leather soles, freshen them with a damp cloth. Rinse 
your rubber gloves, dry and dust with talcum powder before 
putting away. Wash girdles containing Lastex in mild soap; don’t 
Wring out: dry in towel; leave flat in room temperature until dry. 
Keep a// rubber articles away from heat, sunlight and oil. 
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Manure and other acids injure rubber 
boots. Wash them off after each wearing 
and dry out perspiration before putting 
them away. Hang up your rubber foot- 
wear, upside down and avoid folds in 
boot tops, etc. 


TAKE CARE OF KEDS 


Rubber-soled fabric shoes last longer if they 
are washed when dirty or soaked with 
perspiration. Keep them away from hot 
stoves. 











Rockefeller Center . 





|® UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


New York 
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THIS IS WAR...TAKE CARE OF YOUR TIRES... 
SAVE EVERY BIT OF SCRAP RUBBER AND METAL 











Watch for these 
common tire defects: 





1. AUTOMOBILE TIRES 


UNEVEN TREAD WEAR means wasted 
tread rubber from (a) underinfla- 
tion; (b) wheels out-of-balance, or 
(c) out-of-line; (d) brakes out-of- 
adjustment. 





2. TRUCK TIRES 


OVERLOADING of the truck is the 
greatest single cause of tire failure. 
Ask your tire dealer for greatest 
load you should carry. 





3. TRACTOR TIRES 


TREAD CUTTING is caused by (a) 
spinning the wheels; (b) from 
glass, rocks, metal, or (c) scuffing 
of tires against unplowed land. 
Have cuts repaired. 


4. IMPLEMENT TIRES 


Grease, oil, manure, spray-chemi- 
cals will rot rubber tires. Wash 
them off after each exposure to 
such rubber ‘‘enemies.”’ 


KEEP ALL RUBBER-TIRED 
VEHICLES UNDER COVER 


Sunlight destroys rubber, causes it 
to check badly. When not in regu- 
lar use, keep all rubber-tired ve- 
hicles JACKED- UP. 


DON’T BEND HOSE 














Lie hose flat or over two pegs. Keep it 
out of sunlight and out of driveways 
when not in use. 





SAVE SCRAP RUBBER AND METAL 


Gather up all the old tires, boots, hot 
water bottles, hose, all the discarded 
machinery, auto parts, farm implements. 
Then sell it for cash to your nearest junk 
dealer or auto wrecker. If they won’t take 
it, notify your County Agent what you 
have. He will tell you what to do with it. 
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CHECK GEAR BOX DAILY—Make sure it has ade- 
quate oil. Use the oil you put in your tractor. 
Insulated Havoline or Texaco Motor Oil or 
Texaco Diesel oil protect your type : tractor 
engine, because they stand up under temper- 
atures which break down ordinary oils. 





PICK A GASOLINE for your tractor that gives you 
as much as possible in work-per-gallon: 
Texaco Fire-Chief. And check your carburetor 
adjustment occasionally. Field tests by Illinois 
Agricultural Engineers showed that many car- 
buretors were improperly adjusted, causing 
gallons of gasoline to be wasted daily. 


cote TCO FRODU 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Atlanta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Butte, Mont.; Chicago, IIl.; Dallas, Tex.; Denver, Colo.; Houston, Tex. Los Angeles, Calif.; 
. Minneapolis, Minn.; New Orleans, La.; New York, N. Y.; Norfolk, Va.; Seattle, Wash. 
Texaco Products also distributed by Indian Refining Company, 3521 East Michigan Street, Indianapolis, Ind.; McColl-Frontenac Oil Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada 


PROTECT THE PITMAN WITH MARFAK. This high- 
speed moving part can cause real trouble. 
Watch for “end play” and eliminate it. Lubri- 
cate frequently with Marfak—Texaco’s super- 
tough lubricant that sticks to its job, resisting 
wear-out, wash-out and squeeze-out. 





100 “TROUBLE SPOTS” —their causes and cure— 
are discussed in the new 80-page manual of 
handy facts for farmers, “‘Harvest Gold.” Get 
your FREE copy today. Write or phone the 
Texaco man serving your community or the 
nearest district office of The Texas Company 
listed below. 





MARFAK CRANKSHAFT BEARINGS frequently. These 
bearings wear out rapidly unless constantly 
lubricated. Remember: an ounce of quality 
lubrication is worth a pound of repair metal, 


MARFAK AXLE BEARINGS (open wagon hub type) 
daily; wheel bearings (sealed type) once a 
month, And for proper tractor lubrication, ask 
your local Texaco man for a Marfak lubrica- 
tion chart. He’ll be glad to give you one free! 





STICK TO TEXACO! There’s a reliable Texaco 
Product for your fuel and lubrication needs. 
Call your Texaco man today! 


—_——_—_———— TUNE IN 


FRED ALLEN every Sunday night. See 
your local newspaper for time and station. 


“tPAKM 
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__ all along and is now greedily and unpatrioti- 


THE EDITORIAL 


In Raleigh, N. C., the other day, Master 
Farmer Bill Hooks was telling us of a 
change that has taken place in his county . . . 
and is going on to a greater or less extent 


Happiness in 
Victory Farming 


all over the South. 

“We have many a farmer,” said he, “who for years has merely super- 
vised his tenants and farm laborers but who is now rolling up his sleeves 
and pitching into actual 1942 ‘Victory Farming’ from sunup to sundown. 
Quite a number of them around 50 to 60 years old have said to me in 
substance: ‘I’m no longer a farm supervisor; I’m a plowboy again, oper- 
ating tractors or other farm machinery or equipment all day long. It sur- 
prised me to find I can do it. And since I can do it, I am glad to do it.” 


Perhaps, after all, it’s because they are glad to do it, that makes them 
find they can do it. Years ago, in visiting Tuskegee Institute when 
Booker Washington was president, we saw a placard we have never for- 
gotten: “Nothing Is Drudgery That We Do Willingly.” That is good 
doctrine for both races, both sexes, all ages. As the late W. J. Peele 
said: “A man is not working unless there’s something else he’d rather be 
doing.” In other words, our daily task becomes not work but has much 
of the quality of recreation—if we put both mind and heart into it and so 
do it willingly and with enthusiasm. Such a job is “Victory Farming.” 


Every County Needs = Every subscriber will find something 


worth remembering in the page 46 
a Colonel Polk sketch of Col. L. L. Polk, founder 


and first editor of The Progressive 
Farmer. Here was a fighting champion of the rights of agriculture and 
the struggling poor such as we need today in every state and county. 
Along with all the vast benefits farmers receive from farm and home 
agents, agricultural and home economics teachers, FSA, and other gov- 
ernmental activities in behalf of agriculture, we sometimes fear that 
there is one serious offsetting loss, namely, that working farmers them- 
selves all too often tend to throw the responsibilities of agricultural lead- 
ership on these employed agents of government. Wise farm and home 
agents, agricultural and home economics teachers, and FSA leaders on 
the contrary, are more anxious to develop leadership in others than to 
exercise leadership themselves. Furthermore, men in Government service 
cannot take part in controversial questions as can individual farmers. 
Every county in the South needs one or more practical working farm- 
ers who feel it their duty to fight for the rights of the struggling poor as 


~_ earnestly as Colonel Polk did. More such men are needed in our state leg- 


islatures, in Congress, and on governmental boards and commissions. Right 
now, for example, we think of the abuse farm- 
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THE SOLDIER’S BRIDE—By Granville Bruce. 


VIEWPOINT 





America had joined other nations in international cooperation to 
preserve peace and avoid war, and (2) that the United States 
Senate is chiefly responsible for America’s failure to take such action. 
Hence, the supreme importance of sending really able men—men big- 
souled and broad-visioned—to the United States Senate now and here- 
after. In this connection we have just been interested in seeing how South- 
ern Senators voted on one supreme test Jan. 29, 1935. At that time the 
Senate had already killed the League of Nations, but President Franklin 
Roosevelt begged the Senate at least to let the United States join the World 
Court—the World Court then being the only outstanding proposal left 
pending to provide for peaceful settlement of international disputes with- 
out resort to war. On this question the following Southern Senators voted 
to support the World Court as urged by President Roosevelt: 

Bailey, Bankhead, Barkley, Bilbo, Black, Byrd, Byrnes, Caraway,Connally, Fletcher, 
George, Glass, Robinson, Sheppard. 

The following Southern Senators voted against having the United 
States join the World Court and the President’s recommendations to this 
end: 


Huey Long of Louisiana, Roberc R. Reynolds of North Carolina, E. D. Smith of 
South Carolina, R. B. Russell of Georgia, Park Trammell of. Florida, T. P. Gore of 
Oklahoma. 


Once again, let us urge all Progressive 
Farmer readers to write often to the soldier 
boys away from home. Many readers we 
hope heard a recent broadcast from the 
other side of earth in New Delhi, India, commenting on the arrival of 
American soldiers there. Much was said about their bravery and fine 


Write Regularly 
to Soldiers 


appearance . . . but the commentator added: 
Just one thing you folks back in America can do for them: Send them letters from 
home. Morale is the greatest need of soldiers fighting in foreign lands . . . and 


letters from home are the greatest aid to morale. 

We make this appeal all the more earnestly because it is not so easy to 
write regularly to a soldier when (1) you don’t know exactly where he is 
and (2) his replies to your letters are so long in reaching you. The only 
right thing to do is to keep letters going to him regularly and let the 
answers come as they can. 


The Editor’s ‘ow much longer are we in the South going to put 
Pick k up with the careless, indifferent attitude of car 
icksac drivers who throw cigarettes, cigars, and matches 
along the roadside and start so many of our destruc- 
tive fires? The writer ventures the estimate that on one 90-mile stretch 
of highway this spring he saw a dozen fires start- 





ers are receiving all over America because of mis- 


ed that way. In Wisconsin, any person caught 








understanding about the farmer’s attitude on 
“parity.” Many daily papers seem to assume 
that the farmer has been getting parity prices 


cally demanding more than 110 per cent of parity. 


by the highway patrolman throwing any lighted 
object out of his car will be fined $75, for a first 


Next Month and Later = °""«: 


WE’VE LEARNED from the Georgia Ex- 

















The truth is, of course, that farmers are perfectly 
willing to have a ceiling over prices provided 
there is a floor under prices. But if Government 
is going to assume that parity prices are fair 
prices and hence that prices should not go above 
parity, then Government also owes farmers the 
duty of seeing to it that prices do not go below 
parity. And this is only one of many battles 
which cannot be fought by governmental agents 
but must be fought by fighting-dirt-farmer cham- 


Pions of agriculture working through their farm - 


organizations as Colonel Polk did. 


We repeat that agriculture ds a Colonel 
Polk in every county in the South. And it may 

that you, Mr. Subscriber, are the man who 
ought to be that leader. 





Importance of Highly gratifying has 


been the great number 
Able Senators of letters approving 


our recent war articles 


emphasizing (1) that the present world-disaster 


almost surely have been avoided if 


Cover: “Canning for Victory’: Natural 
color photo of patriotic farm mother and 
daughter doing their bit. 

A Barn Hay Drier—By H. S. Glenn. 

Boaz Cheese Plant: Bringing a Market 
to Front Door—By Anne MacDonald. 

Prayer—By Alice Hegan Rice. 

Willie Brown Tries to Improve a Little 
Every Year—By J. F. Cooper. 

Cows in the Cotton—By E. J. Mather. 

Russell H. Baker, Master Farmer—By J. 


- Lloyd Burrell. 


Keeping Children Well in Hot Weather 
—By Dr. B. E. Washburn. 

Peaches to Can—By Mary Autrey. 

Summer Laundering Hints—By Ida 
Hagman, Kentucky Extension Service. 

The House That Jane Built: The Bath- 
room—By Lillian Keller. 

Rural Opportunities for High School 
Graduates. 

Camping Tips. 

A Mother Bird That Doesn’t Brood Her 
Own—By H. O. Coffey. 

God in a Foxhole—By J. W. Holland. 











tension Service how Frank Tanner of Hall Coun- 
ty, increased his income from $663 in 1940 to 
$1,018 in 1941, Mr. Tanner crediting half the 
increase to better cotton prices, half to better farm 
planning. Since the Soil Conservation Service 
helped him work out a new farm plan in 1939, 
he has gotten along in spite of less labor, is grow- 
ing more food-for-victory crops and making more 
money. Every forward-looking man ought to be 
thinking ahead toward how to do a better job 
next fall and winter with less labor and perhaps 
less commercial nitrogen. 


TO GEORGIA, special congratulations for 
the job its State Agricultural Council is doing; 
to other states, our commendation of the plan. 
All agricultural agencies, farmers, and business- 
men are represented. Furthermore, over 100 of 
the 159 counties have functioning county units. 
Purpose of the~council, state and local: to push 
the Food for Freedom campaign and to inau- 
gurate long-time agricultural developments for 
all parts of the state. 


Part of the dairy herd at In- 
vershiel being turned out for 
day and night grazing. 


@ Next month’s “Cows in 
the Cotton Field” tells the 
great story of the increase 
in Southern cows 1925-40. 
And Southern cows will in- 
crease still more rapidly 
if we use the best lessons 
for our localities from the 
“Continuous Grazing Pro- 
gram” developed at Inver- 
shiel Farm near Wilming- 
ton, N. C., and similar 
grazing programs South- 
ern experiment stations 
are promoting. To cut 
grain costs to a minimum 
is Mr. MacRae’s ambition. 


T INVERSHIEL 

Farm, near Wilming- 

ton, N. C., for 25 

years, a highly intel- 
ligent, successful, and_public- 
spirited Scotsman, Hugh Mac- 
Rae, has been working at the 
problem of “continuous graz- 
ing” for a fine dairy herd. And 
every year now, hundreds of 
visitors go down to see the results of 
his far-famed studies and experi- 
ments. 


“The greatest gain to the South 
and one beyond estimate,” said Mr. 
MacRae, “will come by using the six 
months of open fall, winter, and ear- 
ly spring which we Southern farm- 
ers have been throwing away.” 


The objective of his continuous 
grazing plan, he declares, is “to pro- 
vide animals with the best feed at 
the lowest cost of production and 
harvest by grazing a succession of 
crops in several fields, each crop of 
high adaptation to soil and season of 
its use.” Four chief advantages are 
claimed for it as follows: 

1. The animals to do most of the work 
by going into the fields and harvesting the 
crop themselves; 

2. Provides an abundance of succulent 


Farm manager at Invershiel resting in 
a field of manganese clover and oats. 


ye 


and nutritious green feed in uniform sup- 
ply through the entire year; 

3. Makes profitable use of the farm 
acreage in winter and in summer, develop- 
ing and increasing the production value of 
the land; 

4. Gets the highest protein content from 
the continued fresh, tender, and palatable 
grass leaves less than a week old. 

“One’s first thought about the 
Biloxi soybean would be to graze it 
off after it reached grazing size, and 
then what? The answer is,” said 
Mr. MacRae, “that this soybean—in 
its struggle to perpetuate itself by 
making seed—will, under favorable 
conditions produce abundant foliage 
five times, extending its active graz- 
ing season over a period of 105 days, 
which is longer than the period of 
abundant grazing for most nutri- 
tious grasses. This merit of the soy- 
bean is also shared by other desirable 
crops but rest periods are essential.” 








Cheaper 
Feed for 
Dixie 
Dairy 
Cows 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


Mr. MacRae is always learning... 
and the table we present herewith, 
“Continuous Grazing at Invershiel,” 
was prepared especially for this issue 
of The Progressive Farmer. Hence, 
it embodies the very latest conclu- 
sions he has reached. As he writes 


us: 

A four-months’ complete drouth last 
fall, followed by unusual cgld weather in 
the winter; taught three highly valuable 
lessons: 

1. We shall in future sow our winter 
grazing crops between July 15 and Aug. 15 
so as to be sure to get sufficient rainfall to 
start the crops and get a deep root system 
before fall drouth and the following cold 
weather. 

2. We got the best results where we 
broadcasted bearded barley, crimson clover, 
and vetch ona summer crop just before last 
cultivation. The cultivation prepared the 
ground and covered the seed at minimum 
of expense. 

3. When Sudan. grass is sowed with 


these crops in midsummer, it makes a quick 
growth which will provide grazing through 
September and October and until the other 
crops are ready for grazing in November. 
Immediately after frost, if the Sudan grass 
is luxuriant, it should be eliminated by 
mowing. 

“It is essential to the success of a 
continuous grazing program that 
ample reserves of hay and ensilage 
be carried,” insists Mr. MacRae. “To 
maintain hay reserves, lespedeza fol- 
lowing small grains, oat, and vetch 
mixtures, Sudan and Johnson grass 
have proved best; and, we would add 
soybeans.” For ensilage reserves, up 
to this year varieties of corn giving 
maximum acre tonnage have been 
used. “But now,” says Mr. MacRae, 
“it looks as if the most desirable plan 
will be to make ensilage from soy- 
beans and Johnson grass, with mo- 
lasses to insure fermentation.” 

In developing his system of graz- 
ing, Mr. MacRae has made a valu- 
able contribution to the livestock in- 
dustry of the South—a system es- 
pecially well adapted to specialized 
dairying. Farmers who carry on 
dairying as a supplement to grain, 
cotton, and tobacco crops will, of 
course, modify this system to fit their 
rotations, especially on rolling red 
clay which cannot be grazed when 
wet, erodes if cultivated continuously 
in row crops. But everybody can 
learn something of value from Mr. 
MacRae’s prolonged and thorough 
research, for which the whole South 
applauds him. 

Editor’s Note.—If you would like to get 
a fuller explanation of Mr. MacRae’s sys- 
tem, send 6 cents in stamps for his pamph- 
let “Continuous Grazing at Invershiel.” 
Address Mr. Hugh MacRae, Wilmington, 


Onion Flavors in Milk 


TO reduce the trouble in milk 
of off-flavors caused by wild on- 
ions, the West Virginia Dairy Herd 
Improvement Association suggests 
one of the three following practices: 
1. Keep cows off the pasture until 
grass is four or five inches high. 
2. Where a part of the pasture is 
free of onions, place the milking 


cows on that portion and the non- 
milking stock on the other. 

3. If the milking cows must be 
turned into the infested pasture, turn 
them in immediately after each 
milking and for a period of only 
three or four hours, after which keep 
them in a clean pasture or yard un- 
til the next milking. 
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GRAZING CROPS AT I!IVERSHIEL 


Manganese Bur Clover 


CONTINUOUS GRAZING AT INVERSHIEL 
By Hugh MacRae 


Two of them—Numbers 3 and 5—are 
reseeding perennials). 


TIMES OF PLANTING AND SOWING 


. Lespedeza, Jan. and Feb. Reseeds on Crimson Clover. 
. Sudan Grass, April. Again July 15 to Aug. 15. 

. Johnson Grass, Jan., or in fall. 
. Bearded Barley, July and August. 

. White Dutch, July and August. Reseeds. 

Manganese Bur Clover, June, July, and Aug. Reseeds. 

. Southern Bur Clover, June, July, Aug. Reseeds. 

. Crimson Clover, July to November. Does well on lespedeza. 

. Willamette Vetch, July, August, to November. Broadleaf. Reseeds. 
10. Red Clover, July to November. 

11. Biloxi Soybeans, March 15 to April 15. Again in June-July. 


Note.—In July or August bearded barley, Sudan grass, crimson clover, and Wil- 
lamette vetch can be advantageously sowed together. Or they can be broadcusi on 
soybeans, corn or cotton before the last cultivation. It is also well to sow Manganese 
bur clover with these except on land to be sowed the following spring to lespedeza. 
Manganese clover smothers young lespedeza. A fine ten-months’ pasture is Man- 
ganese clover with Johnson grass or crabgrass. Disk field when clover goes to seed. 


(Eleven crops used; nine are annuals. 


Not essential. 


LENGTH OF GRAZING PERIODS - 1940 














Southern Spotted Bur Clover 


Mar. Apr.May Jun Jul -Sept Oct. Nov. Dec 
| Fes 





Crimson Clover 

Giant White Dutch Clover 

Mixed White and Yellow S:eet Clover 
Soy beans 

Sudan Grass __ 


Swe formant _| 

















Bearded Barley (lime) 
Kobe Lespedeza 
Johnson Grass 











Broad Leafed Vetch 









































SUPPLEMENTAL CROPS 





Dallis Grass | | 
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FSA: A Record 


of Achievement 


HAT is the Farm Se- 
curity Administration of 
the U. S. Department of 
_ Agriculture, commonly 
called “FSA”? What has it done? 
Does its record justify its continu- 
ance? a 
Just as fairly and honestly as we 
can, we are going to try to answer 
these now hotly debated questions. 
And in doing so, 
we recognize in 
the very begin- 
ning that some 
mistakes have been made by this five- 
year-old agency born in 1937 through 
the reorganization of the Rural Re- 
habilitation Corporation, the Reset- 
tlement Administration, certain land- 
use projects, etc., and created primari- 
ly to help low-income farm families 
get a new hold on life. 


Let’s examine the 
mistakes: 

1. Some have 

been those com- 
mon to a program in a new and un- 
tried field—for example, how to 
build a tenant-purchase home and 
other needed buildings to make them 
most practical and to keep the cost 
down to a minimum, was not all 
learned in the first few months of 
1937-38. Too much money, which 
led to too large a debt for the owner, 
has been tied up in some T-P units. 
_ 2. In the rehabilitation program, 
it would be useless to deny that some 
families have killed high-priced 
mules by carelessness, or that others 
were lent more money than was 
justified, or thought the loans a gift 
from a benevolent Uncle Sam. 

3. Especially in the early days, 
salaries paid to some officials may not 
have been too high, but they were 
high in comparison with what some 
state extension leaders were getting 
in a few states. 

4. Though there are now active 
county and state advisory commit- 
tees everywhere, on the whole prob- 


Mistakes 
of FSA 


By ALEXANDER NUNN 


ably not enough local control has 
been exercised. 

Certain things charged against the 
FSA need to be cleared up: 

1. The FSA did not inaugurate 
the various “subsistence homestead 
projects” which it was asked to ad- 
minister or to liquidate after they had 
been set up under the old relief or re- 
settlement program, and has simply 
tried to do the 
best it could with 
what, in most 
cases, was a bad 
inheritance. Actually, they represent 
a very small part of all FSA expendi- 
tures, and in every case the goal is to 
turn them over to the dwellers 
through sale, as quickly as security, 
financial means, and experience in 
self-management are developed. 


2. The great “to-do” ‘hat has been 
made over FSA expenses has includ- 
ed grants. Of the half million fami- 
lies who have received some form of 
grant since 1935, 270,000 were fami- 
lies with which FSA had nothing to 
do except to administer funds Con- 
gress had directed be paid on account 
of floods, crop failures, or. other disas- 
ters. Such “grants” were in the nature 
of Red Cross help to disastei victims 
and were not expected to be repaid. 


3. About the most contemptible 
method an opponent can use today is 
to attempt to brand an individual or 
a group as Communist or Fascist. It’s 
much smarter to stick to facts, not 
labels. Let it be remembered also 
that the accepted practices of the day 
are usually those branded as “radi- 
cal” or “impossible” by the genera- 
tions before it. 

4. A study of all the figures will 
show that the FSA in 1941 spent 
about $1 for all other purposes (in- 
cluding grants and loan losses) for 
every $2 that was lent, but to say 
that $1 has been spent to lend $2 
is as ridiculous as it is unfair. The 
FSA’s big job is educational with 
the low-income families that it 





Families being rehabili- 
tated have doubled and 
quadrupled their canning 
of fruits, vegetables, and 
other foods. 















































serves, and the funds 
spent for personnel, 
etc., should be correctly 
chargeable to farm and 
home management 
services, not to han- 
dling of loans. Loans 
are simply one of the 
tools used in the edu- 
cational process. 
Now let’s get actual 
figures and see what 
the FSA has done to 
carry out its real job—to help the low- 


income farm family to improve tts lot. 


In increased foods 
A Remarkable produced for home 
Food Record use, the record has 
been most remark- 
able, both as to the way in which the 
families have responded and in the 
educational job that has been done 
by the farm and home supervisors. 
The following figures show by 
states how the average number of 
quarts of fruits and vegetables can- 
ned by RR families has increased in 
five years: 
1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 


Alabama........ 96. 153. “174: - 223: 297 
South Carolina 78 144 96° 219: 211 
Georgia.........- 99 133 151 218 238 
Florida.......... 108 147 119 209 185 


Grants have helped 46,000 fami- 
lies to get safe water supplies, 
sanitary privies, and screens. 





FSA and physicians cooperating 
are providing an adequate medi- 
cal care program for 83.000 
families in 551 counties. 





FSA’s drive for more chickens, hogs, and cows in 
1941 gave the “Food for Freedom” program its 
first big push. 


Lending a family money alone 
won’t produce such results, nor such 
increases as these figures show in 
milk and meat for home use: 


Gallons Milk Pounds Meat 

State Y.B.A. 1941 Y.B.A. 1941 
Alabama......... 237. =409 241 456 
Florida............ 183 328 272 SAA 
Georgia........... 248 498 277 ~=—-609 


Y.B.A. means “year before acceptance” 
on the RR (rural rehabilitation) program. 


In Region V, Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, and South Carolina, the 
Food-for-Defense campaign in 1941, 
the forerunner of the U.S.D.A.’s 
nation-wide Food-for-Freedom cam- 
paign of today, put 5,000,C00 baby 
chicks into the care of 52,649 
borrowers, 85 per cent of which 
were raised. Two million pullets 
were kept, which it is estimat- 
ed are now producing $10,000 to 
$20,000 cash daily for their owners. 
So successful was the program that 
Georgia and Alabama showed very 
high percentage increases in the 
number of layers on farms March 1. 
And the increase of 2,000,000 layers 
amor.g these families contrasts with 
a total increase in the four states of 
less than 3,000,000 layers. 


These same Region V families 
(Florida not counted) planted 88,000 
acres of wheat or more than an 
acre per family (83,259 active 
clients). U.S.D.A. estimates, which 
unfortunately are not accurate 


for Alabama, show (See page 45) 




















OM BREEN stepped off the 
y train into a stormy, rain- 
| swept night. He _ paused, 
~~ looked at Eden’s wet streets 
and the intersection lights swaying 
in the wind, then crossed the station 
platform to a taxi. 

The driver opened the door and 
said: “It’s been a long time since 
Eden’s seen anything of you.” 

Tom said remotely, “Yes, quite a 
long time.” 

“Your folks live at the same place 
—is that where you want to go?” 

Tom shook his head. “No, to the 
hotel.” 

Riding uptown, recollections rub- 
bed against his mind, honing his 
thoughts to a thin, bitter edge. 

He remembered coming to this 
place as a frightened, bewildered or- 
phan, to live with Uncle Myron; re- 
membered playing along these old, 
familiar streets, and how church bells 
had sounded against the stillness of 
so many Sunday mornings. He re- 
membered leaving Eden six years 
ago—slipping away like a thief in the 
night. 

The cab stopped at the hotel and 
Tom went in and registered. 

In his room, it required all his 
fortitude to prevent aroused mem- 
ories from opening doors which he 
had long kept locked within his 
mind. Implacably he turned his 
thoughts into diverting channels: to 
Aunt Martha and to his cousins, 
Robert and Eunice. Thinking of 
them, he lifted the telephone and 
called that well remembered number. 

Eunice answered and Tom told 
her, “I came as soon as I heard of 
Uncle Myron’s death — I’m terribly 
sorry.” 


THERE was a brief silence, then 

she said coldly, “There’s nothing 
I’d care to discuss with you, Tom. 
Perhaps I’d better call Robert.” 

Tom said, “All right, Eunice,” and 
felt no hurt and no resentment. 

Presently Robert’s voice came to 
him. “Er — hello, Tom; we hardly 
expected you. That is — er — —.” 

“I came to Uncle Myron’s funeral,” 
Tom replied, thinking that Robert* 
had not changed, that there was in 
him still the old smugness and in- 
decisive weakness. 

“Father was buried yesterday,” 
Robert told him. “You could hard- 
ly expect us to wait until you came 
by train from Mexico.” 

“No, I suppose not.” 

There was in Robert a petty ugli- 
ness. He said, “The will is to be 
read tomorrow—if that’s what you 
came for.” 

Tom kept his voice smooth and 
~ even, said, “Good night, Robert,” and 
put down the telephone. 

With preoccupied slowness he lit 
a cigarette and was standing there, 
smoking, when a knock sounded at 
the door. 

Without moving, he said, “Come 
in. 

Lucy Sheldon stepped into the 
room and instantly the carefully 
closed doors in Tom Breen’s mind 
swung open to memories of this girl 
gathering jonquils on a spring morn- 
ing, her hair and eyes dark against 
the yellow flowers—of standing with 
her at night on Rocky Point. He re. 
rmembered the wash of the sea and 
the high shine of stars; the warmth 
of her lips against his own and how 
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Tom... went out to where Lucy was waiting for him. 
She said, “I heard every word that he read.” 





































Illustration by Max Heldman 


she had said, “I'll always love you 
Tom—forever and forever.” 

And now those moments lay be- 
tween them and they regarded each 
other gravely, without moving or 
speaking. 

Tom saw that she was still slender 
and quiet and well poised, felt in her 
that old, indefinable quality that set 
her apart from other girls. 

Finally he said, “How did you 
know I was here?” 

“News travels fast in small towns.” 
She came a step nearer. “Aren’t 
you going to kiss me, Tom?” 

He gave meticulous attention to 
crushing out his cigarette and she 
stopped, her eyes still and dull. 

Outside, there were sounds of 
wind and rain; in the corridor, the 
faint whir of an elevator. 

“I’ve never known,” Lucy said, 
“why you left without saying good- 
bye.” 

“Didn’t they tell you that I slipped 
away as all thieves do—under cover 
of darkness?” . 

“Yes—and that you squandered 
the bank’s money on riotous parties 
in the city. I didn’t believe that; 
there were many things I didn’t un- 
derstand or believe.” 

“It’s over and past,” he said 
wearily. “Let’s not rake among the 
ashes.” 

“You could have told me where 
you were going. I would have come 
to you.” 


eory a penniless wanderer,” he 
said harshly, “dodging in and 
out of far places, living under as- 
sumed names — sometimes working 
as a day laborer, sometimes’ going 
hungry?” 

“Those were incidental things,” 
she told him, “to be shared and con- 
quered.” 

He drew a deep breath. “All this 
is pointless, Lucy — why did you 
come here tonight?” 


By WILLIAM BENTON 




















She said gently, “To tell you again 
that I love you—and to ask if you 
still love me.” 

The simplicity of that touched him 
profoundly. He said, “There’s never 
been anyone except you; there never 
will be.” 

Anxiety spilled out of her features 
like water from a bowl that is 
broken. 

“Six years of waiting have not 
been wasted,” she said. “That’s what 
I wanted to know.” 

With one swift, continuous move- 
ment she whirled and ran out of the 
room. : 

The next morning Tom found her 
waiting for him in front of the court 
house. She slipped her hand be- 
neath his arm and walked up the 
steps with him. 

“You shouldn’t do this,” he pro- 
tested. “What will people think?” 

Lucy said serenely, “The exact 
truth: that I’m on your side—openly 
and proudly.” 

In Chancellor Weiderman’s outer 
office, she said, “I'll wait here.” 

Tom touched her hand and smiled 
at her, went on through the inner 
door. 

The chancellor was at his desk; 
two officials from the bank were 
seated with Aunt Martha, Robert, 
and Eunice. ” 

Weiderman 
Tom.” 

No once else spoke, but Aunt 
Martha turned and stared. 

Tom sat down a little apart from 
the others, his features mild and in. 
expressive, showing nothing against 
the cold animosity of these people. 

“What’s he doing here?” Aunt 
Martha demanded. “Isn’t it enough 
that he disgraced the family name 
and escaped prison only because my 
husband slaved to repay—.” 

“Now, Mother,” Robert interposed 
hastily. 


said, “Come in, 


JOHNSTON 


“Tom is here because I wired him 
to come,” the chancellor said, and 
broke the seals on a heavy envelope. 

He took out a letter and unfolded 
it, the crackle of paper loud in the 
sudden stillness of the room. 

He read slowly and distinctly: 


“I, MYRON Breen, take this be- 


lated and cowardly method of 


admitting that the entire shortage at 4 


the bank was due to my own illegal 
manipulations. 

“When detection and ruin were 
imminent, my nephew, an assistant 
cashier who alone knew my guilty 


secret, assumed the blame and be- 


came a fugitive to protect me. 

“His sacrifice gained time for me 
to raise money and enable me to us¢ 
the status of an innocent man in deal- 
ing with the bonding company. Thus 
I arranged payments and _ finally 
wiped out the shortage, clearing my 
nephew in the eyes of the law. This 
letter, which is to be submitted to 
local newspapers, will establish his 
innocence with the public. 

“In view of this, and as evidenced 
by a will, properly drawn, witnessed, 
and enclosed herewith, I bequeath 
to this aforementioned nephew, 
Thomas Breen, one half of all my 
property, both real and personal; she 
remainder to be equally divided. .” 

Tom got up abruptly and went 
out to where Lucy was waiting for 
him. 

She said, “I heard every word that 
he read.” 

Tom took her in his arms, felt her 


body tremble and knew that she was _ 


crying and laughing at the same 
time. 

“Last night I could do nothing ¢ 
cept admit that I loved you,” he tol 
her. “Now I can ask you to marty 


me. 

She lifted her face for his kiss, said, 
“Darling, the answer I’m giving you 
would have been the same — 
night or six years ago.” 
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CAMELS 
ARE MY 








FAVORITE. THEY'RE 
EXTRA MILD WITH A 


FLAVOR THAT ALWAYS 


HITS THE SPOT 


Noah Green, well-known dairyman 


EXT time you buy cigarettes, 

get Camels. Not just because 
they’re America’s favorite, or be- 
cause men in the service prefer 
them—but for your own personal 
smoking enjoyment, try Camels. 
Noticehowslowly aCamel burns. 
That slower way of burning means 
not only extra mildness and extra 
coolness, it also means more flavor. 
And no matter how much you 
smoke, you’ll find that full, rich 
Camel flavor never wears out its 
welcome—a Camel always tastes 
good. So join up today with Camels. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
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Front line or farm front, they're soldiers all 
in this fight for freedom. And on both fronts— 
the favorite cigarette is Camel 


CAMELS 
SUIT ME 
BETTER ALL WAYS. 
THEY'VE BEEN 
MY STEADY SMOKE 
FOR IS YEARS 











CAMELS ARE 
FIRST IN THE FRONT 
LINE, TOO. 

''D WALK A MILE FOR 
A CAMEL’ ANY DAY! 


em 


With men in the Army, Navy, Mariries, and 
Coast Guard, the favorite cigarette is Camel. 
(Based on actual sales records in Post Exchanges, 
Sales Commissaries, Ship’s Stores, Ship’s Service 
Stores, .and Canteens.) 
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Clifford Hunter, successful truck-farmer 


IMPORTANT TO STEADY SMOKERS: 


The smoke . slow-burning Cc AMEL 
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contains 


LESS NICOTINE 


than that of the 4 other largest- 
selling brands tested—less than 
any of them—according to inde- 






H & DOMES pendent scientific tests of the 
smoke itself! 
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NEEDED TO 
LIFT JAR 


Use a long, narrow jar. Drop in a light- 
ed cigarette paper. Now, quick — flat- 
ten your palm over the rim! When the 
flame has died, you can lift your hand 
and the jar will stick to your palm. 





THE MAGIC GRIP 


NO FINGERS 


















THE MAGIC ROLL 


PRINCE ALBERT IS CRIMP CUT 
TO SPIN UP SMOOTH 
AND TRIM IN A SINGLE ROLL! 


B. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


In recent laboratory ‘‘smoking bowl’’ 


tests, Prince Albert burned 








“Tt takes about 1,- 
Let’s Mow 200 pounds of 
‘Em Down water to make one 
<a pound of dry mat- 
ter in weeds, only about 300 pounds 
for one pound of dry matter in grass,” 
says Prof. J. B. Francioni of the 
Louisiana Experiment Station. If 
we are going to keep our pledge to 
Uncle Sam to produce more milk 
and pork and wool and beef this 
year, this is one summer we will 
need more grass and clover than 
weeds. 
For those who haven’t had it al- 
ready, there’s going to be a dry spell 
this summer when weeds and grass 
will be fighting desperately for water. 
If the weeds are in there drinking 
up four times as much water, what 
chance will the grass have? 


Whacking down the weeds with 





the mowing machine right now is 
the best help the grass could have. 
And when hard times come (sum- 
mer drouth) you'll find the grass 
showing its appreciation in the form 
of better grazing. In these things— 
phosphate, lime, nitrogen, potash, 
and the mowing machine—we will 
find the answer to our pasture prob- 
lem over most of the South. 


When pastures go 
Pasture Alone dry, cows start go- 
Not Enough ing dry. That ex- 

tra patch of lespe- 
deza may not be ready early enough 
to save the day for us. But Sudan 
grass will more than save the day if 


. Eight Rules 


SECRETARY of Agriculture 
Wickard urges all farmers to 
save fertilizer, feed and all other 
bags. To this end these eight rules 
are recommended: 
1. Open bags by untying strings. Don’t 
cut the bag. 
2. Protect filled bags from rats and mice 
—the No. 1 enemy of bags. 
3. Store filled bags in dry, ventilated 
places—to protect both bags and contents. 
4. Remove acid-containing chemicals 





you'll get it planted in May or June 
or even as late as July. Let it get 9 
foot high and then start turning the 
cows into it for an hour or two each 
day. You'll get such a pick-up in 
milk production you'll think spring 
of the year has come again. After 
they get used to it, leave them on all 
day if you care to. On fairly good 
land, one acre to the cow will usually 
be more than enough. In milk pro- 
duction, Sudan grass compares favor- 
ably with the best legumes, says H. 
E. Hendricks, Tennessee extension 
agronomist. 

If sowed broadcast, use 25 to 30 
pounds of seed. If sowed in rows 
24 to 30 inches apart, 5 or 6 pounds 
will be enough. 


When Sudan grass 
Plant Silage is not available, 
Crops Now try silage for put- 

ting new life into 
the milk flow. Some farmers use 
silage for speeding up production in 
summer dry spells as well as in 
winter. 

For silage, use about anything you 
want, but use something. Large- 
growing varieties of sorghum will 
outyield corn. Almost any grass or 
clover growing around the place can 
be used. And the research men are 
now finding that if you know just 
how much to let the grass crop wilt 
after cutting, you won’t have to put 
molasses with it to make it keep. 

The Alabama Station is successful- 
ly making silage out of whole sor- 
ghum, not even running it through 
acutter. The trouble comes at feed- 
ing time, when you have to get up 
there with a sharp-edged spade and 
cut down through the stalks, fodder 
and all. But if you have more muscle 
than money, you can do it. It just 
adds a little to the time required for 
feeding. This method is best adapt- 
ed to trench silos. 


to Save Bags 


(fertilizers, etc.) from bags quickly. Do 
not place bags near oil, manure, or objec- 
tionable chemicals. 

5. Empty all bags as soon as possible. 
They will last longer if emptied, beaten, 
and hung over a wire. 

6. If bags get wet, dry them in the sum 
to prevent mildew and rot. 

7. Sort bags by fabric (cotton or bur 
lap) and by size. 

8. Sell the bags not needed, so that they 
may do double duty. 
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86 DEGREES COOLER 
than the average of the 30 other 
of the largest-selling brands tested — 
--- coolest of all! 







yi fine roll-your-own cigarettes in every 
handy pocket can of Prince Albert 





ACCO 


PRINCE ALBERT 


THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 











Are You Moving This Month? 


OUR MAILING list is prepared 30 days ahead of the mailing of each 
issue and it will be necessary that you notify us at least four wee 
in advance of any change in your address to insure your receiving 4 
copy of the July issue. 


forward copies unless you provide extra postage. 
Send your old address with the new, enclosing, if possible, the address 


change of address at least four weeks in advance to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 








Please note. Duplicate copies cannot be sent. The Post Office will not 


label taken from your last copy of The Progressive Farmer. Send youf | 
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AKING sure that your machinery stays 
in good condition is one of the biggest 
problems on a farm today. 
That’s one reason why thousands of farmers 
insist on Gulflube Motor Oil. They’ve found 
that this tough, reasonably priced oil does a 
whale of a lubrication job for tractors, cars, 
pumps, trucks, and other farm machinery. 
Today, give your farm equipment the pro- 
tection it needs to make it last the duration... 
change to Gulflube . . . and change your Gulf- 
lube regularly! 





HOW TO DO IT 


by R. J. S. Pigott 


Gulf Research and Development Division 





Read these two tips on tractor care 





To catch water and dust 
« before they get into the 
carburetor, most farm tractors 
have sediment bulbs. When 
you’re operating your tractor, 
this bulb must be taken out 
and cleaned . . . often. A lot of 
these sediment bulbs have 
screens. These screens should 
be taken out, too, and then 
washed with kerosene. 


2 Here’s an easy job—but © 
sone which must be done 
daily: Remove the cup at the 
bottom of the air cleaner, wash 
it with kerosene, and then fill 
it to the mark with fresh, light 
engine oil. This keeps trouble- 
making dusty air from getting 
into the engine. 
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60-page Tractor Manual 


FREE! 


This book is a complete, non- 
technical encyclopedia on 
tractor operation and main- 
tenance, compiled and edited 
by Gulf’s experts. It’s a book 
you’d have to pay a dollar to 
_ buy. But—we meant what we 
“ said—it’sfree,in limited quan- 

: tities, to tractor operators 
only. Send a postcard to Gulf Farm Aids, 
Room 3800, Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,for your copy. Please state the type 
or types of tractors you operate. 
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Maybe you once called it ‘‘junk!’’ But, at present, 

*, Worn-out farm machines are calculated to yield 

tiillions of tons of steel to our government. So, co- 

°perate with local salvage work. Release the scrap 

metal you can spare to Uncle Sam. Put all the ma- 
you have to work! 






A Good Farmer Doesn’t Guess—He Knows! 


AYBE there used to be a time when a 

farmer could manage his farm by shrewd 
guesswork. But—all that has been changed. 
Knowledge is a farmer’s biggest advantage in 
making a success today! 


Because this is true, Gulf regularly publishes 
a page of facts about our Farm Aids. Whether 
you buy them or not is strictly up to you. But 
we believe every farmer should know something 
about these outstanding Farm Aids .. . and 
how they can help you on your farm. 

So here—in streamlined form—are the main 
facts on two of these widely used products: 





1. Gulflex Chassis Lubricants S and W are 
highly stable . . . resistant to deterioration by 
heat, cold, water, or extreme pressure. They will 
remain in bearings for long periods without 
running out. They are designed for general 
chassis lubrication of cars, trucks, and tractors. 





2. You'll find extra protection for the lubri- 
cation of Transmissions, Final Drives, and Pow- 
er take-offs in Gulf Transgear Lubricants E.P. 
These Gulf Farm Aids are also suitable for use 
in truck wheel bearings and truck rollers where 
a fluid lubricant is necessary. Gulf Transgear 
Lubricants E.P. are recommended for oil-type 
steering gears and universal joints, too. 


OIL IS AMMUNITION 
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Fly Time Is Spray Time 


Gulf Livestock Spray—made of pyrethrum, the 
time-tested, insect-killing-and-repelling ingre- 
dient, and a mild, light oil base—does two im- 
portant jobs. It kills flies, lice, and ticks when 
you spray it on these insects . . . And it repels 
stable and horn flies, mosquitoes, and gnats in 
the barn as well as pasture. This helps you re- 
duce that insect annoyance, which so often cuts , 
milk production. Can be sprayed at milking 
time (to quiet your cows for milking) without 
imparting odor or taste to the milk. Sold on the 
basis of Satisfaction Guaranteed or your Money 


Back. 











Gulf fuels and lubricants are available at 
your Good Gulf station and at Gulf dis- 
tributing plants. Gulfspray, Gulf Livestock 
Spray, and other Gulf products for home 
and farm are sold at Gulf stations, grocery, 
drug, hardware, and variety stores... at 
milk gathering stations and by feed stores. 


Ss $ 33 


GULF 
EROSENE 














sULFLEX WHEEL 
“EARING GREASE 
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AUTO-LITE 


SPARK PLUGS 


MOUNTAIN BOIS 
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FER THE HAWGS---WITH SOME WHEELS ON ‘ER ANA 
FEW NEW AUTO-LITE. PLUGS SHED RUN LIKE A DAISY” 


GET LIKE-NEW PERFORMANCE 
FOR SPARK WEARY ENGINES... 


The Mountain Boys are right— 
these eane! 
ractors must be kept in serv- 
ice. Farmers find Auto- 
Lites help give flashing pick-up 


days cars, trucks 


new 


and power, save gas losses 


due to spark-weary engines. 
To see if your present plugs are 
costing you 
hard starting, ask your nearest 
Auto-Lite dealer for ‘’Plug- 
Chek’ You 


may find simply cleaning and 


money, causing 


Inspection Service 


regapping your present plugs 
makes engines run like new. 
And when you replace faulty 
plugs, be you 
ignition-engineered Auto-Lites 


sure puf in 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 


TOLEDO, OHIO ARNIA, ONTARIO 





Spark Plug 
Instruction 


FREE ‘‘Plug-Chek” Data Book 
gives facts about spark plug 
operation — helps you locate 
cause of spark plug ills in cars, 
trucks and tractors—tells what 
to do to restore gas economy, 
get “‘like-new” performance. 
Write today for your free copy. 


IN ITS 26 GREAT MANUFACTURING 
DIVISIONS, AUTO-LITE 1S PRODUCING 
FOR AMERICAS ARMED FORCES 
ON LAND, SEA AND IN THE AIR 





Read the Ads and keep yourself posted. Write our advertisers for cata- 


logs, price lists, etc. You will find them to be reliable. When writ- 
ing them be sure to say:—“I saw your ad in the Progressive Farmer. 


” 





Free for Asthma 
During Summer 


If you suffer with those terrible attacks of U 
B 


Asthma when it is hot and sultry; if heat, dust 
and general mugginess make you wheeze and 
choke as if each gasp for breath was the very 
last; if restful sleep is impossible because of the 
struggle to breathe; if you feel the disease is 
slowly wearing your life away, don’t fail to send 
at once to the Frontier Asthma Co. for a free 
I of a remarkable method. No matter where 
you live or whether you have any faith in any 
remedy under the Sun, send for this free trial. 
If you have suffered for a life-time and tried 
everything you could learn of without relief; 
even if you are utterly discouraged, do not aban- 
don hope but send today for this free trial. It 
will cost you nething. Address 
Frontier Asthma Co. 184-J Frontier Bldg. 
#2 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





THIS BIG CAS 
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In spare time or 
full time. Sell Luck 
Heart's line of 
guaranteed cosmetics, 
medicines, flavorings, 
ewelry. Many people 


u 
REPEAT Se Bate 


FREE 58-page illustrat- 
ed Beauty Book. Get our 
offer FREE on $9.00 worth of Lucky Heart 
products and a bigSample Case. Write Lucky 
Heart Co., Dept. PF-126-T Memphis, Tenn, 










Yours 


to make 
MONEY. of 
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I WAS all set to write a big piece for this paper about old times and how on < 
we didn’t think nothin about havin’ to get along without things we think indi 
we can't get along without nowadays. I was tellin’ Marthy how when I was nity, 
a kid, we couldn’t afford to buy a nickel’s worth of stick candy ever Satur. up 
day. Fis best hs se 0 do was vi other “igs bi ry pany ete even wor 
missed that. About that time I made up my mind that when I growed up | Unit 
was goin’ to be a storekeeper so I could have all the candy I wanted. dem: 
As I was a sayin’, Marthy and me was talkin’ about how hard times used natio 
to be and us not knowin’ it at the time, when the mail man drove up at the A 
box. Well sir, he brought me a letter that just fit the bill. The editor of this Behir 
paper had got it and seein’ how good it was, he had sent it on to me and Prvis 
wanted to know how many of them things about how we all used to get | 
along without I could recollect. There 
Well sir, that letter was so good, I made up my mind then and there not a = 
: write ee ree I'm rg the editor of this paper to print hers instead ah 
of mine that I didn’t write. Here it is: ‘And \c 
As t' 
PRIVATIONS AS THEY WERE i 
FROM PERSONAL experience of 60-odd one in the neighborhood who could make He rul 
years ago people of our present day have no chairs, ‘baskets, tubs, churns, and other By t 
conception of real privations. needed articles for the home. A gunsmith, On the 
In my youth, sugar was a luxury and usu- blacksmith, and — — helped ee 
ally kept under lock and key. The mother,  0Ut- In our own neighborhood, Aunt Liz- oe, 
on rising from the table, removed the sugar Z!¢ Was am expert coat maker and usually PF : 
bowl and placed it in the long wooden box tailored the ~~ pistiny age : my By th 
with other delicacies kept away from the pil- Woven Jeans, that wore like leather, be- 
fering fingers of little folks. Jellies and pre- Cause there was nothing shoddy about the 
serves were reserved for company or sick- homespun threads in the different webs. F 
ness. The need of canned fruits and vege- Candles were moulded and if the sup- 
tables was supplied by the dried product. ply ran out I have seen them fill a saucer IS 
Parched wheat, or sweet potatoes sliced, with lard, twist a rag string, insert it in Vi 
dried and browned, were a substitute for the lard, leaving one end out over the sau- abe 
coffee. Sorghum and maple sugar and _ cer, and light it. Sometimes all caught on with st 
syrup along with honey furnished the need- _fire and had to be blown out and lighted Have 1 
ed sweets. Matches were scarce and expen- again, but it was a substitute. The first vocatio 
sive. Fire was kept in the wide, deep, coal oil lamp that came around was made oot 
kitchen chimney fireplace the year round. of brass. Many people were afraid of them “glad 
The iron vessels did not readily wear out. and if one “acted up,” it was pitched out. and of 
Year after year they were used to make up Money was a scarce article but there was greatest 
the delicious viands that are recalled with always the barter and exchange among A 6. 
pleasure. It might have been the hungry neighbors. We did not need wire for a hhasis 
zest of childhood, but some way the oven fences or tin for roofing. Timber for every 
and iron pots turned out the most delicious — ,eeq was all around. know h 
pot pics, beans and corn, mush ccrnbread, 1: ‘ —— intellige 
and the homie-cured bacon. So very few nt Weis 2 Sunor aire, 180 “ ale 
things were bought. When a broom gave be bought from 25 Cents Per acre UR eae wae 
out, one was tied. The year’s supply of soap STE rather an independent people. Public many t 
was made in March. Spinning, weaving, officials were not very officious. other bo 
knitting, and quilt making furnished work Rubber and gasoline were unknown. lege is a 
during the long, cold winter months when Wagons, buggies, and hacks, along with fair, has 
cords and cords of green hickory or oak g00d saddle horses, were our only means f : 
wood were burned in the fireplaces. The of traveling except walking. The people erent s¢ 
ashes were saved to leach the lye to use with _—_ were healthy, heartier, and I believe happier standing 
the meat skins and scraps of fat for soap. and more contented than they are today, But a 
We had no destructive bugs or beetles. | because it kept their minds and bodies busy f : 
Bushels of apples and peaches were dried, to produce what they needed. ound it 
the surplus sold, and some of the so-called Mrs. Dora Phillips, because 
uxuries bought. ere was always somes ‘ashington County, Tenn. as ambi 
luxuries bought. Th 1 Washington C T h bi 
: fae e : ; ; ha 
Sister Phillips, I hope you don’t mind havin’ your letter printed in place on yg 
of mine. Marthy says it’s a lot better, than any I could of wrote. I don't +k. , 
know what’s ahead of us, but I’ve been lookin’ around for a good horse. I a Ast é 
can ride him bareback if I can’t get no saddle. Do you know where I can eaitin r 
get some wood shoe pegs for half solin’ shoes? Marthy’s is gettin chin on y 8» 
the bottom and at her age she can’t stand the damp ground like she useta. r OU ¢a 
Yours truly, BILL CASPER. college. 
Busi N for F a fy 
usiness ews for rarmers mark, as 
the main 


“It is more eco- 
Gulf Farm nomical to prevent 
Tractor Guide (tractor) troubles 

than to pay high 
repair expenses after they occur,” 
point out Gulf oil authorities in the 
new 60-page “Gulf Farm Tractor 
Guide.” In this beautifully printed 
and well illustrated book the Gulf 
experts give us a regular encyclopedia 
on tractor operation and mainte- 
nance. So far as we can see, nothing 
has been overlooked. Prepared for 
tractor operators, it is free to tractor 
operators only. If you own or oper- 






ate a tractor, send a post card request 
for your copy to Gulf Farm Aids, 
Room 3800, Gulf Building, Pitts 
burgh, Pa. Gulf will appreciate t 
if you will state the type or types 
tractors you operate. 

If you do, send for 
a grand cookboo 
erner: 
recipes for 
kinds of yeast-raised breads and 
cakes. It’s absolutely free. Just rp 
a post card with your name an 
dress to Standard Brands, Inc, ® 
Washington Street, New York City: 












Do You Bake 
At Home? 
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4-H’ers Speak 


“DEMOCRACY’S real heroes 
# are not all statesmen and captains 
of industry,” writes Lanell Grainger, 
Carroll County, Ga., 4-H’er. “Some 
are behind the plow, beside the forge, 
and at the crossroads of commerce. 
Democracy guarantees to every gen- 
eration the right to attempt to bring 
on a better world. It begins in the 
individual, spreads to the commu- 
nity, and thus over the nation. It is 
up to the young men and young 
women, the boys and girls of the 
United States, to keep the banner of 
democracy flying high, by our 
national spirit and strength.” 


A TIMELY tribute to the “Man 
Behind the Plow” comes from Quincy 
Freeman, Etowah County, Ala.: 


There’s a man who lives in a rural place 
And toils as the years go by; 

He grows his cotton, his wheat, and corn 
Beneath the burning sky ‘ 

And laughs at the heat of a sultry day 
As the summer sun is high. 


He rules supreme by the might of the plow; 
By the power of the share and wing; 

On these the wealth of the world is based 
And the fates of the nations cling; 

Others may boast of battles they’ve won 
But justly I cannot see how; 

When the greater part of the fighting is done 
By the man behind the plow. 


Plan for College 


IS COLLEGE this fall your aim? 

Visit schools, study catalogs, talk 
with students, graduates, instructors. 
Have you thought seriously of the 
vocation for which you are best fit- 
ted by aptitudes, likes, and training, 
and of those that seem to offer the 
greatest opportunities? 

In four years, you are establishing 
a basis for your future. One boy I 
know has a good personality; he is 
intelligent, aggressive, and energetic 
—but due to changing courses too 
many times, holds no degree. An- 
other boy who had the idea: that col- 
lege is a “glorified country club” af- 
fair, has been “kicked out” of di‘- 
ferent schools because of scholastic 
standing. 

But a young lady I know, who has 
found it difficult to remain in school 
because of financial circumstances, 
has ambition and determination. She 
has made friends of students, teach- 
ers, and townspeople, has been hon- 
ored by scholastic societies, and, will 
graduate this spring with a good job 
waiting, for she has prepared for it. 

You can work your way through 
college. A few of the colleges near 


Every college has a beloved land- 
mark, as this clock on the tower of 
the main building at Auburn. 


» prep 


, 
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you are listed below, with some of 
the openings to help you earn your 
expenses. Jobs will pay from 10 per 
cent to as much as 50 to 75 per cent 
of expenses. Don’t expect too much 
your freshman year. A list of the 
colleges in your state will be sent on 
request. 


GEORGIA—Agnes Scott College, Deca- 
tur: about 100 jobs, loans and 4 competi- 
tive scholarships. Write Dr. J. R. McCain, 
president. Emory University, Emory Uni- 
versity: 30 to 40 per cent of students work. 
Write R. F. Whitaker concerning competi- 
tive scholarships, the Alumni Office con- 
cerning loans, and L. L. Clegg, assistant 
dean of men, for other student aid and 
employment information. University of 
Georgia; Athens: about 300 jobs, and 300 
loans. Write Mrs. Dorothy S. Whitehead, 
student aid supervisor. 


ALABAMA—Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Auburn: 100 to 150 college jobs. 
No loans; several town jobs. Write J. V. 
Brown, director of student employment, 
and R. B. Draughon, director of NYA as- 
signments. Spring Hill College, Spring 
Hill: about 20 clerical jobs. For scholastic 
scholarship information write W. D. 


O'Leary, president. University of Alabama, 


Tuscaloosa: about 1% of students work. 
Loans and scholarships. Write to’ Dean 
Agnes E. Harris and Dean James Newman 
for self-help information. 

FLORIDA — University of Florida, 
Gainesville: about 24 of students work. 
Scholarships and loans have scholastic re- 
quirements. Write R. C. Beaty, dean of 
students. Rollins College, Winter Park: 
about 35 college jobs. Write to C. M. Lyle, 
secretary of Student Aid Committee. Flori- 
da Southern College, Lakeland: about 150 
work scholarships and 35 building program 
jobs; also scholarships and loan funds. 
Write to Hamilton Jones, director of pub- 


lic relations. Mary Dillard. 


Want to Own Farms 


ROBERT SLAPPEY, Dougher- 
ty County, Ga., F.F.A. chapter 
member, has 7 Hampshire brood 
sows, and is making them pay. He 
plans to be a Hampshire breeder. 
Other boys in the chapter have 10 
sows, nearly all purebred Durocs and 
Hampshires. : 
George and William Beatie have 
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taken over the management of their 
father’s 85-cow farm, valued at $4,000, 
and are running it at a profit. They 
have increased the value of the farm 
by legume planting. John Lee Hayes 
has 300 purebred hens, and won third 
place for eggs in the Georgia State 
Chick and Egg Show. John Lee also 
won first place, with a group of 7 
steers, in the F.F.A. division, middle- 
weight section, of the Albany Fat Cat- 
tle Show. 

In February, the chapter cooperat- 
ed in ordering 2,500 baby chicks, 
which were distributed among mem- 
bers. A feed dealer furnished the 
chicks and feed, the boys paying him 
when the chicks were sold as broilers. 

J. G. Chambliss, Dougherty Coun- 
ty vocational teacher and chapter 
leader, said, “Practically all of the 
boys are planning to pursue their 
farm studies, and to remain on the 
farm. Each wants a farm of his 
own.” Pauline Tyson Stephens, 

Dougherty County, Ga. 





OLDSMOBILE’S ON 
THE OFFENSIVE! 


—WITH A VAST NON-STOP 
PRODUCTION DRIVE THAT 
HAS ALREADY SPEEDED THOU- 
SANDS OF CANNON AND 
MILLIONS OF SHELL TO OUR 
ARMED FORCES EVERYWHERE! 








“2 %: 


For Victory, Buy United States War Bonds! 


Ever since a year ago last March, Oldsmobile has been a 
leading mass-production arsenal for the U.S. A. 


Long before Pearl Harbor, Oldsmobile men and machines 
were pouring out “Fire-Power” in volume. Thousands of 
deadly airplane cannon! Millions of high-caliber shell! 


Today, Oldsmobile’s offensive is getting results. The good 
news is now coming in that Oldsmobile “Fire-Power” is deal- 
ing powerful blows at the enemy. The cannon are shooting 
down enemy planes. The shell are devastating enemy lines. 
The work of Oldsmobile’s “soldiers of production” is giving 
a great account of itself on battle-fronts everywhere. 


“Keep ’em Firing” is Oldsmobile’s biggest job in 44 years! 
“Keep ’em Firing” will be the war-cry—and the determination 
—of every Oldsmobile worker until this war is won. 


OLDSMOBILE "7" GENERAL MOTORS 


VOLUME PRODUCER OF “FIRE*“POWER” FOR THE U.S.A. 
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EAR Young Southerners: 
“Cooperate for victory” may 
well be our watchword today. 
Pulling together toward 
U.S.D.A. food and feed goals, repairing 
machinery, canning and _ preserving, 
keeping up with the day’s news, buy- 
ing War Stamps and Bonds, writing to 
the men in service, riding to market 
together—these are only a few of the 
ways we can help. . . . How active is 
your Sunday school class? Why not 
offer the class as a unit for service to 
your local defense council... . 


One-third of the 31,000 students en- 
rolled in state colleges of agriculture 
this year are former members of 4-H 
clubs. . . . Colonel Polk, the founder of 
The Progressive Farmer, about whom 
Dr. Poe talks this month, was one of 
the first boosters of agricultural colleges. 
Colonel Polk was left an orphan when 
he was 14.... 

The national 4-H garden contest is 
well under way. One million gardens 
throughout the country is the goal. 
There will be eight national winners, 
each of whom will receive a trip, all 
expenses paid, to the National 4-H Club 
Congress in Chicago next November, 
and a $100 War Bond... . If you’re 
planning to pay all or part of your school 
expenses next year, now’s the time to 
start working for the money... . 


“kids” 


Summer is a hazardous time for in- 
juries. The best attention is “be 
careful,” but each month for a while, we’re going 
to tell you how to give some specific First Aid 
treatment. ... Sincerely yours, 


Lanchs @ & 


Patriotism is a strong emotion 
in everyone these days, so why 


A Patriotic 


Program not build your next club pro- 
gram around the patriotic 
theme? Barney L. McKinney, of Butler County, 


Ky., suggests that the program be started with the 
playing of a military march and the singing of the 
National Anthem. “In the main talk, bring out 
the goals every American should strive to reach,” 
writes Barney. “Urge the buying of more War 
Savings Bonds and Stamps, and there might be a 
short skit showing the importance of the home in 
the Victory program.” 


Twenty-five pages in The Community Handbook 
are devoted to other ideas for club programs, and 
The Community Handbook also contains the words 
for 93 songs. 


For protection as 
well as a more at- 
tractive home, 
paint’s the thing! So 
writes Keith Hinchcliff, Mississippi extension archi- 
tect. Costs will vary with amount and type of sur- 
face and quality of paint. U.S.D.A. Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin 1452 offers this rough estimate for figuring 
quantities: “For a two-coat repainting job on a 
moderate-sized house in good condition, it is fairly 
safe to get as many gallons of paint as there are 
rooms in the house. For a three-coat job, about half 
again as many gallons may be required.” At $2.59 
to $3.50 per gallon, paint for the outside of an aver- 
age 5-room house will cost between $12 and $24; 
casein paint at 12 cents per pound, about $1 for 
walls and ceiling of each room. With barn paints 
at $1.50 to $2 per gallon, a small barn would require 
about $12 to $15 worth. A low-cost home-mixed 
paint for barns and outbuildings is composed of the 
foilowing ingredients: 


Maybe You Know 


MTMON IMATE, 8 0 in ssk Ses cncernesas stones 10 gallons 
SENS TP ae ae Se . 5 pounds 
White gasoline 1 gallon 


Chrome green may be substituted for iron oxide 
when used for painting farm homes. A water-resist- 
ing cold-water paint can be bought for 10 cents per 


A couple of friendly 
and we'll 
they are real pals. 
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YOUNG 


pound, and a dollar’s worth should cover 40 yards 
of picket. fence. 


SHINING HAIR is an addition to any girl’s 
looks, and only requires a little attention each day. 
Regular use of a brush, every day, and regular sham- 
pooing, about every ten days, will add to your 
hair’s beauty. Perhaps your face and personality fit 
better into a straight, neat hair-do, so if you have 
straight locks, don’t envy your curly-headed neigh- 
bor, but give your own hair proper care, and watch 
it blossom into beauty. Maybe you are blessed with 
curly hair. Give it the attention it deserves. Straight 
or curly, see that the part is always straight, and re- 
member to use two mirrors and check up on the 
appearance of the back of your head occasionally. 
Don’t use the same old style all the time, but vary 
it occasionally—part it on the other side or in the 
middle, or try a few curls on top, or, for straight 
hair, a suggestion of bangs. 


LAST MONTH’S drawing of a tourniquet to 
check arterial bleeding in a leg or arm can also be 
used in checking bleeding from a vein, except for 
the pad. In order to permit the arterial flow to 
continue, do not use the pad, and the tourniquet is 
not quite so tight. The tourniquet is placed on the 
side of the wound away from the heart, instead of 
nearer, as in the case of the artery, because veinous 
blood flows toward the heart. Next month we will 
talk about dressing a wound. 


Can you form a perfect five-point- 
ed star from these four pieces? 
This puzzle was suggested by 
Monroe Edwards of Saluda Coun- 
ty, S. C. To each person who pastes the star on a 
post card, or piece of paper placed in an envelope, 
and mails before June 15, to Young Southerners De- 
partment, The Progressive Farmer, Dallas, Mem- 
phis, Birmingham, or Raleigh, we will send a copy 
of a “Hobo Party.” 


It’s Time 
to “Star” 











Famous People What did a 
knight do in 


Riddles ae 


when he had 
to fight? 2. What sticks to your clothes 
when you go walking in the woods? 3, 


cow’s neck? 
as a favor? 


ing? 
do you fry in the morning for breakfast? 
10. Name a bird that sings beautifully 
at night. 


Make Own 
Telescope 


To see the craters 
on the moon, the 
ring of Saturn, 
and other interest. 
ing sights, you just need a few objects 
usually found about the home. The 
farm is an excellent place to carry on 
amateur astronomy, and anyone handy 
with simple tools can make a telescope 
for study and pleasure. 

A lens from a discarded pair of eye- 
glasses will serve as a good objective 
lens. To find focal length of a lens, 
let the sun throw a bright spot through 
it on a piece of paper; move lens back 
and forth until distance can be meas- 
ured at which the spot is brightest. Focal 
length should be about four feet, and 
the telescope tube will have to be about 
the same length. The longer the focal 
length of the objective, the stronger the 
telescope will be. 

Lens of eyepiece should have a short focal length, 
one-half inch or less. Such a lens may be had in 
the finder of an old camera. The magnifying power 
of the telescope can be found by dividing focal 
length of objective lens by focal length of eyepiece. 

The objective lens is fitted into one end of a card- 
board mailing tube, with a diameter larger than 
that of the lens. The small lens is also fitted into 
one end of a draw tube which slides back and forth 
in the larger tube for focusing. If lenses are mount- 








oe 


ed crooked, the image will be blurred. Circles 
sawed from '4-inch pine that will just fit into the 
tubes make good mounts for the lenses. A hole 
smaller than lens is bored or cut into each circle; 
lenses. may be fitted on with tape and small tacks. 
Paint inside of tubes with black ink or some black 
paint with a dull finish. 

If the telescope is of a very high power, it should 


- be mounted on a tripod, or some such support 


while an observation is being made. Practice focus- 
ing on the moon or on some object on the earth. 
Length of the telescope must permit the two 
lenses to focus. Find the focal length of the ob 
jective lens and remember the eyepiece must be only 
a small distance away from this focus. Carl Wright. 


Alcohol’s Use 
and Misuse 


Like fire, alcohol is one of 
our most helpful _ allies 
when used properly, but 
when out of control or u: 
in the wrong way, it is one of our most hateful ene 
mies. Used industrially, it goes into the manufac- 
ture of vinegar, ether, chloroform, many dye st 
paints, and may be used for motor fuel. It is one 
of nature’s greatest solvents. But it will cook a raw 
egg, dry out a piece of raw meat to a rock-hard com 
sistency, and—let this be a warning—is used in pre , 
serving museum and hospital specimens. Taken 


internally, it brings about a chronic poisoning, liter- , 


ally “cooks” digestive organs, and blurs our mia 


RIDDLE ANSWERS 

1. Shakespeare, 2. (Aaron) Burr, 3. (J. J.) Astor, 4 
(Alexander Graham) Bell, 5. (Daniel) Boone, 6. (He 
Clay, 7. (Thomas) Dewey, 8. (Francis Scott) Key, 9. (Fraae 
Bacon, 10. (Florence). Nightingale. ee 


What kind of flower blooms in your 
yard? 4. What do you hang around the 
5. What is the same thing 
6. Name a kind of soil, 7. 
What is the grass like early in the morn- 
8. What opens a door? 9. What 
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NATURES TRAILS 


4 ‘The Ruby-Throat— Fighter 
} and Endurance Flyer 


ba 


“LOOK at that plane go, Grand- 
ie I believe it’s a single-motor 
pursuit.” 

“It does seem to be in a hurry, Jim. 
However, right over there above 
that honeysuckle is a flyer that for 
size, speed, and distance flying can 
also go places.” 

“You mean that hummingbird?” 

“I do, my boy. The ruby-throat 
goes non-stop from our Southern 
coast to Yucatan. When you re- 
member that this fellow, stripped of 
feathers, is no larger than the end of 
your finger, and that his gauze-like 
wings, much like an insect’s, are his 
motive power, and then compare 
with the plane above us—well, the 
plane will have to take second place.” 






By H. O. COFFEY 


“You mean that all the birds get 
out of his way?” 

“You bet they do, my boy, and 
rightly. The ruby-throat has more 
fire and courage packed into his tiny 
body than our fiercest eagle, and he 
never bluffs. His bill is like a sword 
and he doesn’t hesitate to use it— 
full length.” 

“What do they eat, Grandpa?” 

“The nectar of honeysuckle, 
trumpet vine, clematis, and other 
blossoms. If insects are present, they 
eat them right along with the nectar. 
Whenever they find holes that Mr. 
Sapsucker has made in some favorite 
tree, they help themselves to the sap 
and make no apologies. They have 
plenty of curiosity, too, and bravely 
poise in front of an open window to 
see what is going on within. I’ve 
caught them and chuckled as they 
played possum in my hand. But as 
soon as I opened my fingers, they 
were off in a jiffy.” 


“He’s sure mostly bill and wings, 
Grandpa, and I’ve read somewhere 
that the male is a fighter.” 


“He has no equal, Jim. In fact, 
he’s deadly. Crows and hawks don’t 
dare argue with him. And of other 
birds, the woodpecker, only, stands 
his ground.” 


Editor’s Note-——Next month Jim learns 
about a bird mother that lets other birds 
raise her brood. 


Letters to Uncle P. F. 


OUR CLASS in “Modern Prob- 
lems” has discussed the race prob- 
lem of the South and the question 
of capital and labor. It is well to 
know the causes of these problems 
and their solution. 


Rosa Merle Taylor, 
Gadsden County, Fla. 


TENDING THE garden is my 
job. I am going to practice the “‘live- 
at-home” method this year by pro- 
ducing more food. My friends call 
me “bossy” when I tell them what I 
am doing. I now have the family 
going my way—producing for our- 
selves and the Government. 

Anna Belle Trott, 
Carteret County, N. C. 


FARMERS IN the furrows are as 
important as soldiers in the trenches. 
I want to produce enough food for 
our family and a little to pass on to 
others. Fillmore Griffin, 

Halifax County, Va. 


MY FATHER is away and I am 
going to help my mother raise and 
can a lot of vegetables and fruits. We 
have three cows. I will get the calves 
for raising the feed, feeding them, 
and for milking. I- will sell milk as 
well as raise more food for the “Pearl 


Harbor boys.” Robert Lee Beach, 
Margaret Harrell, Calloway County, Ky. 


Bossier Parish, La. WE, AS 4-H’ers, must fight as we 
| APPRECIATE. the study of have never fought before. We must 
fivics now more than ever. In the _ plan better and use our heads more. 
Pfesent world crisis, there is nothing We will set our club standards to 
Mofe interesting than to study the cooperate with the Food Administra- 
antages of our system of govern- tion by producing and saving foods 
with its many blessings. and thus help the Government. 

Louise Pannell, Aldean Goduin, 
Wilbarger County, Tex. Florence County, S.C. 


REVERENTLY, I salute Aunt 
Nancy for her beautiful quilt we 
still have. She spent many hours 
and made thousands of tiny stitches 
in putting the pieces together. It 
must be 75 years old. 
Shirley M. Halil, 
Crockett Countv, Tenn. 


I HAVE a doll trunk given to me 
by a lady who is nearing her seventy- 
fifth birthday. The trunk was her 
mother’s and we think it must be 
150 years old or more. It will hold 
up a stout man, and is lined with 
a newspaper printed in slavery time. 

Celia Harrison, 
Bullock County, Ala. 


A LITTLE one-room log cabin, 
at least 70 years old, stands at the 
back of our home. Here we keep 
my grandmother’s furniture, a spin- 
ning wheel, an old coffee mill, a cup- 
board handed down through three 
generations, and an old knife and 

tk case. Velza English, 

Habersham County, Ga. 


OUR HEIRLOOM clock is dif- 

tent from any other. It tells the 
day of the month in addition to the 
hour of the day. Every leap year, it 
jumps a day. My father has sat up 
Just to watch it on these rare days. 
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There’s One in Every Family... 4,aa<-, 
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BETTY BURNED 


IT'S NO WONDER, 
WHEN I DIDN'T 


ROMEO — WITH 
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GET OFF AT MIDNIGHT, IM GOING | | TAKE HER YOUR CONDITION! 
MARGE AND Me's GoIN' pg HOME FOR | | HOOFIN ~~ BuT I'VE BEEN WATCH- 
A ACOMPLETE | | x ALWays ING YOU SIDESLIP 
DOWN TO THE JUKE ef y 
JOINT AND DO A L sO ANP IM STARTING 
ICKEROO / RIGHT NOW To 


LITTLE JIVING ~-- 
WANNA GRAB 

YOUR WREN AND 
COME ALONG 2? 


PUT YOU BACK 
ON THE BEAM! 
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SO GRANNY BEGAN SERVING POST'S 40% BRAN FLAKES 
REGULARLY-~~ AS A DELICIOUS CEREAL, AND IN SWELL 
BRAN MUFFINS! AND DID THEY RING THE BELL??? 


727 jena! G 


Pr FUNNY @&BH f 
THING WITH ({] IT GIVES you 











EZ 
JOHNNY ON J WOLVES A ff 
THE SWING CHANCE TO NUT-LIKE : ; 
SHIFT ~~~ GOBBLE UP FLAVOR---yYou [ TAINT ME THATS 





GOCOD~-- iTS POST'S 







HE'S EATING f]| THESE DEELISHUS STILL WIN 
BREAKFAST POST'S BRAN THE PRIZE : 
WHILE WE'RE|| AAUFFINS GRANNY | FOR BAKIN’ 


EATING MAKES FOR ME>-- Mom! 
LUNCH ~-- sy: 


THE SWELL MUFFIN 
RECIPE ON THE 







































Peo \\ \ NO FOOLIN‘, MOTHER- 


GOT INTO Him? !/ There is one in every family 
who needs Post's Bran Flakes’ 


3 extra benefits 





© Help put zhat one member of your 
family in the groove—by serving Post’s 
40% Bran Flakes to every member of 
your family every morning. 

You'll all go for their grand nat-like 
flavor—as a crisp, delicious cereal, or in 
hot, tempting bran muffins. And—you'll 
all help that one get Post’s Bran Flakes’ 
3 extra “keep-fit” benefits: 


1. Bran to help prevent constipation 
due to lack of bulk in the diet. 


2. Nourishment of wheat—phosphorus 
for teeth and bones, iron for blood. 


3. Vitamin B, added, for energy, ap- 
petite, and steady nerves. 


Get Post’s Bran Flakes right away! 
Delicious muffin recipe on package 
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YES, AND REMEMBER 
THAT MEANS MORE 
DANGER FROM “B.0.” 
ESPECIALLY THESE 
HOT, STICKY DAYS. 











OH, | KNOW ITS HOT 
AND JIM'S WORKING 
HARD - BUT °B.0” IS 
SO EMBARRASSING 


r 
SOME LIFEBUOY 
SOAP! THATS WHAT 
WE ALL NEED 
WHEN (TS HOT 
AND STICKY 


Ns 













WERE ALL CRAZY ABOUT 
(T-THE CHILDREN, TOO! 
HERES ONE FAMILY 
THATS NOT TAKING 
CHANCES WITH 
*B.O” THESE HOT, 
STICKY DAYS 


SAY, THAT 
LIFEBUOY'S 
S  AGREAT! 







GOSH, IM GLAD 
‘gl JANE GOT THIS 
UFEBUOY SOAP - 
SURE FRESHENS 
YOU UP ON A 
HOT DAY 
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BATHE DAILY WITH 


NEW 1942 


LIFEBUOY 





PS” Guaranteed by © 
Housekeeping 
© OLFECTIVE OF .) 
4s wel 


FROM HEAD TO TOE IT STOPS ‘8.0. PROTECER 















Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


@ WE BELIEVE that every advertisement in The Progressive Farmer is 
reliable. We guarantee that the purchase price of the article will be refunded 
or that satisfactory adjustment will be made if you buy any article adver- 
tised in this issue of The Progressive Farmer which is proved to have been 
fraudulently misrepresented in the advertisement. The complaint must be 
submitted to us within one month after you order the article and you must 
mention The Progressive Farmer when placing your order. We cannot try 
to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their 
patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, 
because buyers should personally investigate land before purchasing; neither 
does this guarantee cover advertisers who have become bankrupt. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Rareicu, N. C. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. Mempnis, TENN. 











Rio Rita = Abbott 
and Costello in a Mexi- 
can comedy, with Kath- 
ryn Grayson and John 
Carroll for romance. 
(Family.) 

The Gold Rush 
One of the best Chap- 
lins, reissuec with sound 
effects and Chaplin’s 
voice. (Family.) 

The Jungle Book The Kipling who 
grew up with the jungle animals. In color. 
(Family.) 

My Favorite Blonde Bob Hope and 
an entertaining penguin get mixed up in 
Madeleine Carroll’s adventures as a secret 
agent. (Family.) 

The Bashful Bachelor Lum and 
Abner, the radio team, filmed in a typical 
Pine Ridge story. 

Butch Minds the Baby A janitor of- 
fers to mind a baby—one of the most at- 
tractive yet seen. (Family.) 


I Married an Angel Colorful fantasy, 
tuneful melodies, gay comedy. Nelson Eddy, 
Jeanette MacDonald. (Over 16.) 





Kathryn Grayson 


Mistakes I 


Didn’t Take “First Aid”’ ($2.50 
Prize) Last summer I had a chance to 
take a “first aid” course under Red Cross 
supervision, but thought I was too busy. A 
few wecks later my three-year-old son fell 
into a cistern. Although removed immedi- 
ately, he was not saved. The doctor, who 
arrived too late, said, “The child would 
have had a good chance if the proper artifi- 
cial respiration had been applied.” If 1 had 
taken the first aid course, I might have 
saved, his life——Mrs. W. P., West Virginia. 


Didn’t Read Instructions ($1.50 
Prize) I had operated many pressure 
cookers, so when I bought a new one, I 
didn’t bother to read the detailed instruc- 
tions. I filled the cooker with jars of vege- 
tables and went outside for a breath of 
fresh air. There was an explosion and the 
cooker was blown to bits because I had 
neglected to read directions.—S, P., Texas. 


Tire Neglect Onc day when my broth- 
er was fixing a flat tire, he had it all fixed 
except tightening bolts. He asked me to 
do this and I did, but didn’t get them tight 
enough because I was tired. Result: The 
next time we went riding, my brother got 
a broken leg and I (deserved) cuts and 
bruises. —Mrs. G. N., Texas. 











The Tuttles of Tahiti South Sea 
family tries to get money without working, 
Charles Laughton. (Over 16.) 

To the Shores of Tripoli Stirring 
pictures of,the Marines (in color). Randolph 
Scott, Maureen O’Hara, John Payne. (Over 
16.) 

Also Recommended = Family—Babes 
on Broadway, Born to Sing, Courtship of 
Andy Hardy, Dumbo, It Started With Eve, 
Kathleen, Mister V, Mr. Bug Goes to Town, 
Mrs. Miniver, Sleepytime Gal, Valley of the 
Sun, Vanishing Virginian, any Gene Autry, 
any Dr. Kildare, any Hardy film. Over 16: 
Captain of the Clouds, Chocolate Soldier, 
The Fleet’s In, H. M. Pulham, Hellzapop- 
pin, How Green Was My Valley, The In- 
vaders, Joe Smith, American, Joan of Paris, 
The Lady Has Plans, The Lady Is Willing, 
Male Animal, Man Who Came to Dinner, 
One Foot in Heaven, Reap the Wild Wind, 
Remarkable Andrew, Remember the Day, 
Ride "Em Cowboy, Smilin’ Through, Son 
of Fury, Song of the Islands, To Be or Not 
to Be, Yank on the Burma Road, The Great 
Man’s Lady, The Spoilers, The Kid Glove 
Killer, Juke Girl. Adult: Bedtime Story, 
Kings Row, Roxie Hart, We Were Dancing, 
Woman of the Year. 


Have Made 


No Insurance ($1 Prize) I had 50 
acres of beautiful tobacco destroyed by hail 
—my biggest mistake in thirty years. To 
insure it, would have cost about $250 and 
I would have collected between $4,000 and 
$5,000. Several of my neighbors insured, 
and their losses were adjusted fairly to both 
farmer and insurance company.—C. L. B., 
Virginia. 

Cow Lost Last summer I carelessly 
left some tobacco poison mixture under a 
barn shelter. The hired hand tied my pure- 
bred Jersey cow nearby. She got into the 
mixture and ate her fill and next day died 
an awful death.—Mrs. J. E. B., North Caro- 
lina. 


Typhoid My husband didn’t want my 
children to take typhoid shots at school, 
so I didn’t force them to do it. Four chil- 
dren took typhoid fever and my husband 
lost his mind from worry.—Mrs. M. E. S., 
Louisiana, 


Runaway I used to set my small boy 
on my tractor when I came in from the 
field. One day he touched the throttle and 
the tractor ran into the house. Damage: 
One good tractor and one bedroom.—W. 
H., Tennessee. 


New and Timely Bulletins 


TO get any of the following just 

send a post card to your Con- 
gressman or the Office of Informa- 
tion, U.S.D.A., Washington, D. C. 


FB1893—Grape Diseases and Insects. 
MP481—Farm Safety for Defense. 
FB1894—Coat Making at Home. 
FB1888—Poultry Cooking. 
FB1881—Potato Diseases. 

C628—Fow!l Paralysis and Control. 

FB1895—Land Slugs and Snails. 

FB1862—Vegetable Seed Treatments. 

FB1683—Measuring Water in Irrigation 
Channels. 

FB1741—Bur 
Utilization. 

FB1901—Preduction of Tomatoes for 
Canning and Manufacturing. 

A variety of problems are discuss- 
ed in these publications: 

Bul. 47—Cooperative Canning of Fruits 
and Vegetables, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. (15 cents). 

Director of Information, Farm Credit 
Administration, Washington, D. C.: Cir. 
C-125—Distribution of Machinery by Farm- 
ers’ Cooperative Associations; Cir. C-124— 
Distribution of Milk by Farmers’ Coopera- 
tive Associations; Cir. A-23—Publications 
on Agricultural Cooperation. 


Clover Cultivation and 


- National Fertilizer Association, 616 In- 
vestment Building, Washington, D. C.: 134 
—More Milk and Meat; 132—Using Super- 
phosphate With Manure. 

Leaflet 205—Questions and Answers 
About Multi-Hitches, Horse and Mule As 
sociation of America, Chicago, Ill. 


Aunt Het Says— - 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1942, by Publishers Syndicate) 

I won’t even talk to 
peddlers. They’ve got 
more will power than 
their customers, or they 
couldn’t stay in bust 
ness, and I’m takin’ no 
chances. 

Freedom spoils folks. 
Sallie says this is a free 
country, and other folks can keep theif 
younguns off the strect if they don’t wast 
her brat’s whoopin’ cough. 





Henry thinks every calamity a punish 
ment for sin, but it’s hard to believe whea 
you see so many folks that never had any 
calamities. 





I saved the advertisements of my old 
refrigerator. When I hanker for a new of 
it’s a comfort to read the old ads and s¢ 
how wonderful mine is. 4g 
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Why Play Favorites? 


WHY does our Government bring 
i pressure to bear to force a closed 

shop as has seemed to be true at the 
$22,000,000 Bluegrass Ordnance Depot, 
Richmond, Ky.? Madison County is not a 
rich farming section. If there were no 
initiation fees, and no dues, many poor 
farmers could work on the project part of 
the year. With the closed shop, union bosses 
determine what men shall be given prefer- 
ence. Why draw distinctions between 
Americans here on the Home Front? Boys 
from Southern non-union families are com- 
pelled to serve in the armed forces the same 
as boys from northern union families. In 
wartime, why not treat all alike on the 
Home Front and in the armed services? 

Edward H. Weyler, secretary of the Ken- 
tucky Federation of Labor, is quoted as hav- 
ing said, “This project is not vital to the war 
effort. If it were making bombers or mu- 
nitions, then we would make the supreme 
sacrifice and work in an open shop.” What 
mockery! Working side by side with fel- 
low Americans on a Government war proj- 
ect would be the supreme sacrifice for union 
labor! Protecting such labor czars are boys 
in the Philippines, and elsewhere, who have 
only met their death bravely on Bataan Pe- 
ninsula, or furnished their living bodies for 
the fishes off Java as they sank to watery 
graves with their ships. 

Supreme sacrifice! Is it any wonder 
millions of Americans are getting “blood in 
their eye” about selfish labor leaders? Can- 
not Congress clean up this mess that stinks 
to high heaven? The father in Madison 
County who has only furnished a boy to 
die for his country has to buy the right and 
ask the privilege of labor leaders to work 
for Uncle Sam. Farmer. 


For the letter of the month, $3 in 
War Savings Stamps to this young 
farmer. About the same general 
problem comes a Georgian to lead 
off these— 


30-Second Speakers 


GEORGE S. BIRCH, Bibb County, Ga.: 
“Farmers would be much better off financi- 
ally if they would all abandon the farms 
and take advantage of the present oppor- 
tunity to enter a thousand and one more 
remunerative forms of labor requiring 
fewer hours, no risk, very little ability, and 
practically no responsibility, or capital. As 
Mr. Wallace said on the radio, however, 
‘The people of America know that the 
farmer is patriotic,’ and will stand by the 
guns, pay or no pay. But why should he?” 


I. O. PITTS, Carroll County, Ga.: “I en- 
listed in the U. S. Army in World War I, 
and gave my country two of the best years 
of my life to help defeat Germany and her 
allies. We thought to end all wars but to- 
day we are in a mighty struggle, and there 
will be many more lives lost, many more 
billions spent, and many more sacrifices 
made. We must work harder, spend less 
for pleasure. My plan is to work longer 
hours each day and every Saturday evening. 
It’s customary for’ practically all farmers 
to take off Saturday afternoon. If each one 
will work, he can produce 50 extra bushels 
of corn and a bale of cotton, or that amount 
in any other food, feed, or staples.” 


: C. K. BURGESS, Wake County, N. C.: 
‘T recently heard the NBC news reporter, 
speaking from Honolulu, state that since the 
first bomb dropped at Pearl Harbor, not a 
single drink of liquor had been sold legally 
in the Hawaiian Islands. As this war con- 
tinues and tragedies of the Pearl Harbor 
fature multiply, our people realize the folly 
of letting liquor not only waste over 15 
billions of our substance each year, but also 
continue to destroy the health, the produc- 
tive ability, the morale, and the morals of 

American people. The growing senti- 
Ment against liquor has been revealed in a 
Tecent Gallup Poll that showed that over 

Per cent of the voters in America are 
pete «day the return of national 
MARY DEAN BACON, Jefferson Coun- 
ty, Tex.: “Iam a city greenhorn who can’t 





grow peanuts, but this is an experience let- 
ter—for, brother, I can eat ’°em or powder 
my face with ’em when chemistfy finishes 
its job!” 


MRS. BROWN GREGG, Travis County, 
Tex.: “Mr. Ed O’Neal is doing a public serv- 
ice in his criticism of FSA. While lending 
every effort to smite the Axis, let’s allow 
constructive criticism to aid our Govern- 
ment agencies in performing their duties 
fairly. It will be a real service to the FSA 
for your publication to ferret out what is 
really happening.” 


HOWARD L. COULTAS, Kings Coun- 
ty, N. Y.: “How about carrying a page en- 
titled ‘Unfinished Business,’ this page to 
consist of a never-dying demand for the 
election of more farmers and businessmen 
and fewer politicians to state and national 


office?” 


Interesting are one reader’s views 
of the county agent’s place in these 
strenuous times. She says— 


Keep ’Em in Field 


MRS. F. W. WILSON, Abbeville County, 
S. C.: “How I wish that every county agent 
could be relieved of all office work and be 
sent out to travel from farm to farm, ad- 
vising, directing, and ordering such work 
done as his training would enable him to 
order! So many farmers just plod, along, 
going in the same old rut because they are 
not progressive enough even to ask the 
agent about their work. But if the agent 
were right there when they are at work 
and could tell them himself what to do 
and how to do it, they would have better 
farms, do better work, and make better 
crops. As it is, neither home nor farm 
agents are reaching the tenant class of 
farmers and their families. Health officers, 
their nurses, and WPA projects are at last 
reaching the women and they are getting 
valuable training and personal instruction. 
But the men are not so fortunate.” 


Not overlooking the 35-years-a- 
subscriber who observed: “You are 
using too much psalm-singing stuff. 
Why not get in more to help farm- 
ers?” we close the June column with 
readers’ views on— 


“What We’ve Done” 


FRED G. JOHNSON,  Tallahatchie 
County, Miss.: “As a former member of 
Congress from Nebraska, I congratulate 
Dr. Poe on having the courage of his con- 
victions to write his timely and far-reach- 
ing March article, ‘Politicians and We Vot- 
ers’ are guilty.” 


MRS. C. B. DAVENPORT, Gloucester 
County, Va.: “I feel S. B. Thomas of Geor- 
gia hit the nail on the head in his reference 
to the Negro. He said, ‘We should strive 
to know each other better, hating none, 
sblessing all.? The Negro is here to stay. 
The sooner all realize this, the better. To 
hold one race down means two races held 
down. I can’t hold you back or down 
and rise and go forward myself.” 


J. A. D. HERRINGTON, Union County, 
Miss.: “This is to congratulate you on your 
splendid editorials in May, “People and the 
War,” and “Destroy Hitler, Don’t Ape 
Him.” Heretofore, I have been getting my 
editorial views from newspapers and had 
begun to think that I was alone in my de- 
sire to suppress hate, selfishness, and greed.” 


GEORGE MOFFETT, chairman, Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, Texas Senate: “I’m 
100 per cent in agreement with the position 
you take in the recent article about the cot- 
ton situation. I hope you reiterate it. Other 
agricultural leaders should help. We now 
have a chance to get rid of the awful over- 
hanging surplus of cotton. We ought to 
do it.” 


MRS. EDNA LEE, Blount County, Tenn.: 
“I am writing to compliment you on keep- 
ing your magazine free of beer and whis- 
key advertisements. You have the kind of 
reading matter the young people of America 
— placed before them in a time like 
this. 





MRS. JOE NEEDS A LAXATIVE, but today’s 


the day of the big Defense Bond party. 

“Guess I'd better postpone taking a 
laxative,” she says to herself, “or I'll 
be no good at the Bond Sale.” 
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Defense party? Not for Mrs. Joe! 














MRS. JOE—uncomfortable, hampered by 
symptoms of constipation—falls far 
short of her quota. 


“T’m truly ashamed,” she confesses, 


when she turns in her receipts. 


The belle of the bond sale ... Mrs. Hal! 

















MRS. HAL NEEDS A LAXATIVE. She’s going 
to the Defense Bond sale, too. 


But, she doesn’t put off till tonight 


taking the laxative she needs now! 
Speedy Sal Hepatica for her! 











SAL HEPATICA’S gentle relief is so 
prompt, Mrs. Hal is able to turn her 
undivided attention to selling bonds. 
“Behold—the belle of the bond sale,” 
they announce, as Mrs. Hal beams. 


Whenever you need a laxative 


Syd LET YOURSELF put off till 


tonight the laxative you ought to 


take this morning. Try speedy Sal 
Hepatica! 


This refreshing, good-tasting saline 


usually acts within an hour—by at- 
tracting helpful liquid bulk to the 
intestinal tract. There’s no griping or 
discomfort. 


Sal Hepatica is of decided help in 


—take gentle, goceay Sal Hepatica 


reducing excess gastric acidity, too; 
helps turn a sour stomach sweet again. 


Three out of five doctors, recently 


interviewed, recommend it. Next time 





you need a laxative, take speedy, spark- 
ling Sal Hepatica. 


SAL HEPATICA 


Product of Bristol-Myers 
“TIME TO SMILEI’ Tune in EDDIE CANTOR—Wednesdays at 9 P.M., EWE 
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“We discovered real leak protection 
|! when we roofed with Tenneseal V-Drain’’ 


... says Mr. Lester Jones, who with his brother Dale, 
operates the Jones Brothers Dairy Farm at Jasper, Ala. 


THE JONES BROTHERS are known throughout northwest Alabama for the business- 
like way in which they carry on their dairy farming program. They have a herd of 
55 cows and 80 acres in pasture and feed crops. Lester Jones says, “When we built 
our big barn to store our feed crops, we wanted to roof with galvanized steel roofing 
that offered positive leak protection. We read about the leakproof features of 
Tenneseal in the farm magazines and saw that it was just what we needed. And it 
has proved a wise choice. We've never had the least bit of trouble since applying it 
and have yet to find a leak. It’s the best galvanized steel roofing we have ever, used.” 
In the following pictures, the Jones Brothers show why Tenneseal V-Drain gives 


weathertight protection. 


There are three strong cross 
crimps right at the lower end of 
each Tenneseal Sheet. These 
crimps are protection against 
the seeping or blowing of water 
under the end laps. 





See that depression in the lower 
end of the sheet? It’s called the 
pressure lip. This important 
feature of Tenneseal Roofing 
assures a good, tight fit between 
the overlapping sheets. Water 
can’t seep in here. 


Tenneseal Roofing Sheets fit so 
snugly together that there is 
little chance of water getting 
into side laps. But if it does seep 
or blow in, that big V-Drain 
will carry it right off the roof. 





Tenneseal has a good, heavy 
coat of galvanizing that resists 
rust. It means years of extra 
life for your roof. And here’s 
a big help—many of the sheets 
are stamped with clear instruc- 
tions for easy application. 








confidence. 


TENNESEAL V-DRAIN ROOFING 
ROOFING AND SIDINC SHEETS 
AMERICAN FENCE AND POSTS 
AMERICAN LAWN FENCE 
GATES AND FITTINGS 
AMERICAN BARBED WIRE 





When you see this trade-mark 
you'll know it’s good steel 


Products that bear the U-S-S trade- 
mark are made of high quality steel. 
They are products you can buy with 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & R. R. COMPANY 


Birmingham, Alabama 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


HEX-CEL POULTRY NETTING 
BANNER POULTRY FENCE 
PROTECTOR POULTRY FENCE 
BLUE BONNET BALE TIES 
NAILS, TACKS AND STAPLES 
HOT ROLLED PRODUCTS 











Notice the slight curve in the 
Tenneseal Sheet. It’s the ten- 
sion curve put there to make 
the sheet lie flat and stay that 
way. There's little chance for 
wind to get under it. 





Every farmer needs this valuable 
book. Packed with information 
on food production, crop diver- 
sification, soil improvement— 
all so important in the ‘‘Food 
for Victory’”’ drive. Ask your 
dealer for a copy. 





Although we are supplying great 
quantities of steel for war pur- 
Poses, we are also producing 
U-S-S Tenneseal V-Drain Roof- 
ing. The chances are that your 
dealer can supply you right 


now. But the needs of our 
armed forces come first—so if 
you should have to wait for 
Tenneseal Roofing, remember 
that your patience can be a con- 
tribution to national defense. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 








Plenty more ... in the collard field 
from which R. F. Morris cut the 
head for Editor Niven. 


A GOOD gardener will con- 

tinue to plant every week from 
late winter to late fall. After early 
vegetables are off, I rebreak, apply 
more fertilizer in the drill, and plant 
again to some other vegetable. 


What to Plant During this 

period I expect to 
make two plantings of bush snap- 
beans, second of pole snapbeans, pole 
butterbeans, bush butterbeans, beets, 
cucumbers, okra, table peas, peppers, 
parsnips, pumpkins, squash, toma- 
toes, and third and fourth planting 
of roasting ear corn. 


Collards Again While I have 

planted collards 
as late as August, I get best results 
by planting seed in June. I find little 
difference in results obtained, wheth- 
er seed is planted in rows where the 
collards are to grow and then 
thinned out, or sowed in bed for 
transplanting. One advantage in 
planting seed where they are to grow 
is that transplanting may have to he 
done during a dry spell, making 
watering essential. If four to six 
seed are planted in hills 15 to 20 
inches apart and in rows three feet 
wide, good results should be ob- 
tained. 

In addition to being cold-hardy, 
and very tasty, the collard is high in 
food value and: vitamin content, be- 
ing quite rich in vitamin A, and 
reasonably so in B', B2, and C. 

About March 15 this year, R. F. 
Morris, of Robeson County, N. C,, 
sent me one of his Morris Improved 
Heading collards, which weighed 
nine pounds when cut. It was un- 
usually tasty. Here is how Mr. 
Morris said he grew these fine col- 
lards: 

“The seed was sowed in plantbeds 
late in June. Land was 
sandy loam of average 
fertility, well prepared 
by breaking, disking, 
and smooth harrowing. 
Rows were laid off 34 
feet apart, and 1,000 
pounds per acre of 
5-7-5 fertilizer was put 
in the furrow. We ran 
a small shovel plow be- 
hind the distributor to 
thoroughly mix ferti- § 
lizer with the 
This left the row about 
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soil. FON SET TRSE NOS 

















three inches below 
the level land where 
plants were set. Plants 
were set late in Au- 
gust when weather 
was hot and dry, 
making it necessary 
to water plants well 
when setting. 

“Ten days later we 
applied 50 pounds 
nitrate of soda per acre on one side 
of the rows, 50 pounds to other side 
two weeks later. They were culti- 
vated once each week to ten days 
through October. A light applica- 
tion of rotenone dust was given every 
two weeks to control worms and 
aphids. The control was satisfactory.” 


Tomato Worm = The bane of the 

tomato grower’s 
existence is the fruit worm. Keep 
him out by dusting with cryolite. 
Mix in dry form one part cryolite to 
ten of corn or cottonseed meal. Dust 
on tomato plants, especially on fruit 
or terminal buds. Just a pinch on 
each of these is sufficient. Make first 
application immediately after first 








fruits are set and repeat once per 
week until danger of damage has 
passed. Rotenone dust has also given 
good results, as have arsenate of lead, 
calcium arsenate, and Paris green. 
However, there are many who do 
not like the three last because they 
are poisonous to folks. 


A good mulch 
applied to toma- 
toes and some other vegetables, after 
they have started growing well, helps 
in several ways. It reduces weeds, 
which lessens cultivation required, 
conserves’ moisture, and lowers the 
soil temperature. Straw, hay, and 
grass are commonly used. Sawdust 
will serve the purpose fairly, well, but 
will not hold down weed gro 

quite as well as hay, grass, etc. By 
raking off sawdust at end of season, 
it will be found that no appreciable 


souring of the soil re 


Mulching Helps 


sults. 
Keep ‘Em Bearing 
Remove all fruit 
from such vegetables as 
squash, okra, cucum- 
bers, eggplants, ¢tt» 
when ready to use af 
before fully ripe. Us 
less this is done, 
bearing season will be 
cut short, as the objec 
of the plant has beet 
completed when 
allowed to mature. 
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THIS SPACE 


ESERVED | 
SANI- LUSH 


In The Raviarog |] 





@ THIS YEAR, of all years, don’t risk 
the dangers of car overheating. Clean 
dangerous rust and sediment out of 
your radiator. Use Sani-Flush. Costs 
only a few cents. 

Don’t take chances on just flushing 
with water. Sani-Flush is thorough. Use 
it yourself, or ask your service station. 
Sani-Flush is absolutely safe in 
auto cooling systems when used 
according to the directions on the 
can. It’s in most farm bathrooms for 
cleaning toilets. Sold in grocery, drug, 
hardware and 10c stores. The Hygienic 
Products Co., Canton, Ohio. 


Sani-Flush 


CLEANS OUT RADIATORS 
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Free Worm Booklet 


Explains how to use Nema Worm 

Capsules to remove STOMACH WORMS 

in sheep, LARGE ROUNDWORMS in 

hogs and poultry, and HOOKWORMS 

in other animals .... . Write to 
Animal Industry Dept., Desk N-64-F 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


Drug Stores Sell Nema Worm Capsules 




















FREE MONUMENT CATALOGUE 
Of Genuine Granite and Marble. Memorials. 
($11 Up) Freight Paid. Lettered. Durable. 
Write for Our Low Prices. Save. 

U.S. Marble & Granite Co., A-32 Oneco, Fla. 







You Pick Subject 


(Send your letters or drawings to 
Young Southerners Department, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, at the office nearest you— 
Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, Raleigh. 
Any one will serve you.) 


FOR the next few months, we 

are asking Young Southerners to 
pick their own subjects about which 
to write us. Try to see how much 
snappy, interesting, and worth-while 
information you can cram into 150 
words. This is your chance to tell us 
about that “something” which our 
contests haven’t covered. And an- 
other thing—you can add to that War 
Savings Stamp book, because stamps 
will be given as prizes for all letters 
published. In this way you will be 
doing something you like to do, as 
well as helping our Uncle Sam’s 
war efforts. We like to get your let- 
ters and want to “keep ’e1n com- 
ing.” When to send your let- 
ters? Right now, and as often as you 
like. Be sure to write name and ad- 
dress plainly. 


Drawing for a Prize 


HOW many Young Southerners 

like to draw? We’re offering a 
prize of $2.50 in War Savings Stamps 
for the best black-and-white drawing 
submitted each month. It can be in 
pencil or ink—sa long as-it is black 
and white. We can’t accept color 
drawings. You might sketch your 
dog, pony, a tree near your home, or 
your mother as she’s canning your 
favorite fruit. The subject you choose 
doesn’t matter, but don’t send more 
than two drawings. 


Pup and Kitten 





ATTRACTIVE and useful, these 
roguish pup and kitten coathang- 
ers and tie holders will brighten up 
anybody’s room. Make them for 
gifts for the family, or possibly for 
sale. Dad or Brother would welcome 
the tie rack, and the gay coathang- 
ers will make you want to keep your 
clothes hung up. You just need a jig 
or coping saw, some plywood, and a 
little paint for C9285, 


' Y. S. Handy Helps 


WE'VE prepared leaflets for 
Young Southerners on every- 
thing from jewelry to victory drives, 
and here are some new and timely 
ones we think you'll like: 

MAKE YOUR OWN' JEWELRY 
LEARNING TO SWIM AND DIVE 
WAKE UP YOUR SUNDAY SCHOOL 
BUILDING A NATURE LIBRARY 

A GRADUATION SOCIAL 

AN ANIMAL PARTY 

OLD GLORY’ 

BOWS AND ARROWS 

WHAT YOUR CLUB CAN DO TO- 
WARD VICTORY 





Order C9285, directions for making 
pup and kitten coathangers and tie 
holders, for 10 cents from Young South- 
erners Department, The Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 

Leaflets may be ordered for 3 cents 
each from Young Southerners Depart- 
ment, at the office nearest you—Dallas, 
Memphis, Birmingham, Raleigh. Any 
one will serve you. 
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“You couldn't choose a better hero, lad, 
than the American frontiersman {’ 


The Dan Boone Tree still stands in 
Tennessee, a unique monument to a 
great American. Its inscription was 
carved almost two centuries ago by 
Daniel Boone himself. 

Dan may have been a little weak on 
spelling, but he was strong on char- 
acter. Frontier life developed in Amer- 
icans the love of liberty, the self-re- 
liance and the resourcefulness which 
constitute our greatest strength today. 
The sport of hunting has helped keep 
those qualities alive, generation after 
generation. 


When Eliphalet Remington wanted 
a rifle, ’way back in 1816, he made 
it himself. It was such a good rifle that 
his neighbors asked 
him to make rifles for 
them. In this typical 
American way, the 
Remington Arms Com- 
pany came into being. 

For 126 years, Remington has been 
serving the sportsmen of this country, 
leading the way through research to 
ever better products. That research is 
responsible for the walloping power 
of Kleanbore Hi-Speed .22’s and Nitro 
Express shot shells; the tremendous 
stopping power of Remington center- 
fire cartridges with the new Soft Point 
Core-Lokt bullet; the accuracy, sturdi- 
nessand reliability of Remington guns. 





Today, the technical skill and com- 
petence with which Remington has 





met the exacting requirements of 
sportsmen are applied to the achieve- 
ment of our common goal—victory 
for our country. And every American 
sportsman, every hunter, trap, skeet 
or target shooter, can take pride in 
the fact that it was Sis support which 
built up and sustained the sport- 
ing arms and ammunition industry, 
which is now performing so valuable 
a service. 


FOR THE FUTURE... There is one thing 
which the sportsmen of this country 
can do now that will assure better 
hunting in the future. That is to sup- 
port the cause of wildlife restoration 
in every possible way. This will ensure 
the opportunity to follow a rabbit 
hound across a frosty cornfield ... to 
thrill to the explosive whir of a covey 
of quail . . . or to wait in a dawn- 
hushed blind for the beat of a mallard’s 
wings. Remington Arms Company, 
Inc., Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


Member of the American Wildlife Institute “For a more abundant game supply” 





‘*Kleanbore,’’ ‘*Hi-Speed,’’ **Nitro Express’’ are Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. **Core-Lokt”’ is a trade mark of Remington Arms Co., 106. 











BIG BEN 


“IN THERE PITCHING’ 
ON THE 
FARM FRONT . 
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Handy Farm Devices 


“SC tCi“ié«A‘WRlerncce: Gantte@Ss«~WWihherre: a: gate 


to be very handy. It allows the w 


im “ 
A 





proved impractical in 


a barbwire fence, I found this device 


ire between 3 or 4 posts 


to be easily taken down for the passage of stock or teams 
with wagons and mowing equipment. 
in the posts one above the other, serve to hold a cotter key, 
nail, or even a short piece of wire which keeps the barb- 
wire securely in place when the fence is replaced. 
| visable to lay a pole or a stone on the wires when 


Two staples, driven 


It is ad- 
driving teams across. 


Robert R. Ozmer, Unicoi County, Tenn. 


Clothes Saver You cross the fence on this 

handy stile by walking up 
one side and down the other without damage to 
fence or clothing. The posts should set 24% 
feet in the ground. The side pieces are 2 x 6. 
A hand rail can be added easily. A cheaper 
stile, which sheep or goats cannot cross, can be 
made by setting two poles 30 inches deep and 





the same distance apart directly in line with the fence, and then spiking or 


bolting pieces on each side for steps. 


I. W.D. 


Backyard Beauty My clothesline poles are made of two pieces of sturdy, 


but homely pieces of iron pi 


pe fitted together in the 


form of a T 6 feet high. To hide them, I made two trellises of lath in a 


ladder-like design, the height of the pole, placed one 
them firmly together at the top. 
at the foot of each trellis and in season the poles are 


view by roses or by their leaves when the blooms are gone. 


on each side, and wired 


I planted a climbing American Beauty rose 


completely hidden from 
R. E. Webb, 
Jefferson County, Tex. 


For Easy Opening With this device used on 
the Alabama Experiment 








Station it’s easy to make a heavy swagging gate open 
and close. Bore a hole in the center of a 2” x 2” and 
bolt or nail to the bottom plank near the end of the 
gate. The wheel is then fastened by a short bolt to 
the piece of timber. The wheel pivots to different 
angles as the gate is opened or closed. 





‘ CROWN: 
HEADLIGHT 


CLitefied 
OVERALLS 


UNION MADE 
Made the best way —the test way —to 
give you your money's worth in service 





Only Crown and 
Headlight Overalis 
bear this famous 
_ Testing Seal of 





4 EXTRAS! 


AT NO EXTRA COST 


1. “ELEPHANT HIDE” DENIM—woven 
in our own mills—for extra toughness 
—extra wear. 

2. CUSTOM-SIZED to give you correct fit 
and freedom while working. 

3. SHRUNK and SANFORIZED—won’t 
shrink more than 1% (Test CCC-T- 
191.) 

4. CERTIFIED BY UNITED STATES TESTING CO. 
—Certificate right on each garment, 
covering fabric, fit, workmanship. 
Your assurance of satisfaction! 

% Don’t be satisfied with just any 
overall. Insist upon genuine Crown or 
Headlight Certified Overalls. 


CROWN HEADLIGHT MFG. CO. 



















No front more active than the home front. And 
to help you keep your farm clicking along on 
schedule, get dependable Big Ben. He'll call 
you every, morning—right on the. dot! 

BIG BEN LOUD ALARM rings intermittently and 
means business. Black finish, nickel trim, $3.50 
BABY BEN ALARM, smaller but just as reliable, 
comes in choice of black or ivory finish...$3.50 

Above clocks with luminous dial, a dollar more 













BINGO alarm is good 
Westclox quality. Brown 
orivory finish at only $1.50 


alarm, smart “black 
finish, luminous dial, 
$2.50. Plain dial .. $1.75. 


















DUNBAR self-starting elec. 
tric wall clock. Tilted case 
for easier reading... $3.95 


: COUNTRY CLUB electric 
m comes in maroon 
finish, plain dial, at $2.95 


















POCKET BEN is still the 
champion of pocket. 
watches. A beauty at $1.75 





WRIST BEN is a srunty 

teliable wrist watch. Han: 

some chrome finish $3.95 
Prices subject to change without notice 










=e STCLOX’ 


WesTcLox, Division of General Time 

Ke Instruments Corp., LaSalle- Peru, Ill. 

Weedes aig priced $1.50 to $6.95, F ax | Federal and local 
xes. *Trade Mark Reg. S. Pat. OF. 
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In Wartime Money Bears the Brunt! 
Send Fighting Dollars to the Front! 





Silencer 


E. L. McGraw. 


A rattling window weight can be easily silenced by placing a 


piece of innertube over it and tying the two ends of the tube. 
Ivy M. Howard, Payne County, Okla. 


Peanut Picker For the man who wants 

to make a peanut picker 
of his own to handle a small quantity of 
nuts for home use, plans are available for 
10 cents from Keith Hinchcliff, assistant ag- 
ricultural engineer, State College, Miss. It 
has a capacity of 1,400 to 2,000 pounds per 
day for two men. The plan is being shown 
now so that those interested will have time 
to order a blue print and get their picker 
built before August and September harvest. 





Radio Ramblings 


By ANNE MACDONALD 


FOR T 
Young Peop 
comes over 
from 3:30 to 
singer on 


(Times given are Central War Time.) 


HERE are the winners in our 

Progressive Farmer poll of radio 
favorites announced in the April 
issue: 


Program 
First—The Aldrich Family 
Second—Grand Old Opry CECIL B. 
Theater 


Third—Melody Ranch 


HE youngsters, “The 
le’s Church of the Air” 
Mutual each Sunday 
4:00 p.m. ... Burl Ives, 


“God’s Country,” CBS 
program, is hitting the road again— 
this time with the U. S. Army.... 


DeMILLE, CBS “Radio 


producer, had his first 


studio in one-half of a barn. ... 


Character 


First—Gene Autry 
Second—Roy Acuff 
Third—Henry Aldrich 


GENE AUTRY is really the sort 
of fellow who would give you the 


ly program 


“Tune Up, America!” MBS spright- 


about women’s part in 


the victory drive, is aired at 8:30 to 
9:00 p.m. each Wednesday... . 


GIFTS OF seeds and garden im- 


IT PAYS 
TO USE 


Give your horses 
Sow wt the com- 
ort protection 
of Ta-pat-co collar 
pads and they will re- 
pay you many times 
over with more and bet- 
ter work. 
Protect shoulders and prevent 
collar choke with Ta-pat-co— 
the collar pad with rust-proofed RED hooks. 
Sold by dealers every- 
ween 









Be get Ta-pat-eo 
with rust- st-proofed RED hooks. 


EN Nee) 


COLLAR PADS 
PREVENT SORE SHOULDERS & 





a 


COLLAR CHOK 











Buy War Bonds and Stamps! 








“shirt off his back.” He’s donated 
something like 15 of his cowboy 
shirts to be auctioned off to aid the 
war effort. .. . The Marines are tak- 
ing over the air, too, with an MBS 
program, “Halls of Montezuma,” 
heard each Sunday from 4:30 to 
5:00 p.m.... 





plements came to Ken Niles, an- 
nouncer for CBS’ “Big Town” pro- 
gram, when he had a party in honor 
of his victory garden. . . . Promoting 
even firmer unity of the Americas, 
the MBS program, “The Americas 
Speak,” is heard from 2:00 to 2:30 
p.m. each Sunday. 


The SUN HAT... 
that's Smart Enough for Broadway 


Be comfortable under the shade of this lightweight, tropicak 
fiber Sun Hat—with adjustable sweat band that lets in ait 
all around... Many styles—various colors...69¢...At your 
dealer—or, write for FREE folder to Mexican 

Hat Co., 602 Silk Exchange Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


KOKO KOOLER HAT: 
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OCTOR, is lockjaw a common 
disease and is it always fatal? 
The total number of deaths from 
tetanus or lockjaw is not large, but 
the proportion of such deaths is high- 
er in children than in adults and the 
disease is more common among peo- 
ple who live in the country. About 
60 per cent of the cases die. Tetanus 
is one of our most dreaded diseases 
because of the terrible convulsions 
and great suffering and the 


{ 


Deware of 
Lockjaw 


“Gee, I would step on 
a brier first thing.” 


Fourth of July 
celebrations. Even 
comparatively 
slight wounds and 
abrasions may be- 
come infected; at 
times the scratch 
or wound is so 
slight that it is not 
noticed and yet 

tetanus follows. 
If lockjaw de- 
velops, the first symptoms usually 
appear from three to ten days after 
the injury, which, in the meantime 
may have healed perfectly. The pa- 
tient feels soreness and stiffness about 
the neck and lower jaw and becomes 
nervous and uneasy, and presently he 
notices that he can open his jaw only 
part way. By degrees the muscles of 
the back, trunk, and lower limbs be- 
come affected and in a few hours 
terrible cramps and con- 


horrible death it causes; By B. E. vulsions begin. The out- 
these are out of all propor- WASHBURN, look is very grave, death 
tions to the apparently M. D usually resulting within a 


trivial nature of the injury 
which may be its cause. 
For many years we have 
had an antitoxin which, if injected 
soon after the patient receives the 
initial wound and before the symp- 
toms begin, prevents the develop- 
ment of lockjaw. And recently a 
toxoid has been developed with 
which a person can be immunized 
or vaccinated, 


What is the cause 
and what are the 
symptoms of this 
terrible disease? 
It is caused by a germ which seems 
to live normally in the bowels of 
horses, and also of cows and other 
farm animals. Hence, wounds in 
which the skin is broken, especially 
if they are encountered about barns 
or pastures or on roads where horse 
manure has been scattered, may be- 
come infected. This is more likely 
to happen in warm weather and in 
punctured wounds which do not 
bleed, such as are caused by nails, 
sharp wire, etc. Gunshot wounds 
are also dangerous causes of tetanus 
and, up to a few years ago, numerous 
cases of lockjaw resulted from pow- 
der burns inflicted by fireworks at 


Cause and 
Symptoms 


Health Editor 


week from exhaustion and 
heart failure. And the dis- 
ease is all the more tragic 
in that the mind is clear until the end. 


What treatment is 
advised for lock- 
jaw? 

The most im- 
portant safeguard against the occur- 
rence of tetanus is the early and thor- 
ough cleansing of all wounds, no 
matter how slight. In wounds con- 
taminated with garden earth, barn 
and stable refuse, or road dust, espec- 
ially punctured wounds made by 
nails, wash dirt away from the 
wound. Where there is any reason 
whatever for suspecting tetanus, the 
injury should be treated by a doctor. 
The tissues about the wound should 
be opened to the bottom of the punc- 
ture and thoroughly disinfected with 
iodine. The wound should be en- 
couraged to bleed but tissues should 
never be bruised. In addition, a pro- 
phylactic dose of tetanus antitoxin 
should be injected; this can do no 
harm and it usually prevents lock- 
jaw. Of course, if tetanus does de- 
velop, skilled medical treatment is 
the patient’s only hope of escaping 
death. 


Treating 
Lockjaw 


Look Out for Flower Enemies 


A POISONED bait made of 1 tea- 

spoon Paris green and 1 pound 
town sugar scattered near the en- 
trance to any holes will destroy the 
ants which frequently do damage by 
urrowing next to plants. To pump 
a teaspoonful of carbon disulphide 
into the holes with an oil can and 
then stop up the holes with wet soil 
's another good method of destroy- 
ing the ants. 


A MIXTURE of three parts hy- 
tated lime to one part of arsenate 
of lead dusted on coniferous ever- 


greens, such as arborvitaes, will very 
largely control the bagworm. Several 
dustings should be made between 
now and midsummer. If these pests 
are once allowed to form a bag and 
attach themselves to the shrubbery, 
they will have to be clipped off and 
burned in order to control them. 


We'd rather dust than clip. 


IF ROSES are dusted every week 
or ten days with finely ground sul- 
phur, powdery mildew, canker, and 
black spot may be reasonably well 
controlled. L. A. Niven. 
































SHELL HORSE HIDE WORK SHOES 


Wolverine dealers 
proudly display the 
sign above on doors or 
windows. Look for it. 


WOLVERINE 





E 
THAT SHELL! 


Only hide from over 
horses’ hips has the 
strong center layer that 
makes it resist wear so 
amazingly. Wolverine’s 
secret triple-tanning 
preserves all that enor- 
mous strength yet 
makes the leather soft 
as buckskin — pliable 
as bamboo. 





SHELL HORSEHIDE 


AT other work shoe could be 
frozen solid in ice for days and 
then dry out glove soft—comfortable 
as an old moccasin? Wolverine Shell 
Horsehides can do it. Wolverine dealers 
have proved that, hundreds of times, 
by displaying a Wolverine frozen in ice 
as pictured above to demonstrate how 
amazingly comfortable Wolverines are 
—even after this grueling punishment 
that would make ordinary work shoes 
as stiff as fence rails. 


Soft! Indeed they are—buckskin 
soft—but tough as nails, too! Millions 


WOLVERINE SHOE & TANNING CORP., DEPT. Z-642, ROCKFORD, MICH. 


| N EB Easy to know the genuine 
Look for the name 


SHELL HORSEHIDE WORK SHOES 


WOLVERINE HORSEHIDE WORK GLOVES 


agree it’s almost past believing the way 
Wolverines defy scuffing and scraping— 
resist perspiration and barnyard acids 
— actually cost less to wear because 
they wear so much longer. 


But don’t count on getting all these 
remarkable advantages in any other 
work shoe. No other work shoe on 
earth has soles, uppers and even insoles 
made of genuine shell horsehide triple 
tanned to amazing softness and pliabil- 
ity by the Wolverine secret tanning 
process. Why not visit your Wolverine 
dealer today? 








**‘WOLVERINE” on the 
anklet and never accept 
a substitute. 



























































GE OF FLOWER SEEDS 
BURPEE'S FAMOUS 


SUPER GIANT ZINNIAS 


No cost, no obligation, no need to buy 
anything. A package of 100 seeds, regular 
price 25c, is yours for the asking. 


COME IN AND GET YOURS TODAY 

































"WHEN 
10 GET 


r THESE CRITICAL TIMES of chorea and 
restrictions, BE ALERT to values! At you 
nearby Firestone Dealer or Firestone Home ani 
Auto Supply Store is an even wider variety o 
high-quality merchandise. 


For the Home there are gas and electric 
ranges, washing machines, electrical appliances, 
radios and phonoradios, record albums, 
hardware, electric irons, ironing boards, step 
ladders, interior and exterior paints, carpet 
sweepers, brooms, waxes and polishes. 


For the Garden there is a complete line of 
lawn tools, mowers, lawn and vegetable seeds 
fertilizer, rubber hose and sprinklers. 


For the Car there is the free Firestone Extn 
Mileage Plan as well as batteries, spark plugs 
brake lining, radiator hose, radios, seat covets 
grille guards, driving lights, horns, car cleanitg 
supplies and many other products that will help 
you get longer service from your car. And for 
(| those who secure rationing certificates there is 
a complete line of tires and tubes. 


For Recreation there are portable radios 
| luggage, bicycles, fishing tackle, croquet s# 
and other sporting goods. 

See the many Spring and Summer suggestiom 
now on sale at your nearby Firestone Dealer o 
Firestone Home and Auto Supply Stof 
Convenient budget terms if you prefer. 


















REGISTER YOUR CAR AND TRUCK FOR FREE 
TIRE-SAVING, we has kee PP METSSAVING 



















Lien wo the Vo Voice < Direent wit sub ent sei ee Some of the products shown or mentioned in this 


evenings, over N.B.C. Red I advertisement are sold subject to Government regulation® 
Copyright, 1942, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 








SUMMER SUGGESTIONS 
ME, GARDEN onc CAR 


“WHEN YOU GET A TIRE RATIONING CERTIFICATE BE SURE 
10 GET THE EXTRA VALUES PROVIDED ONLY BY 


Firestone TIRES” 
Says: MR. EXTRA TRACTION 


For Your Tractor — Firestone Ground 
Grip Tires provide extra traction and 
longer wear. 

For Your Truck — Firestone Transport 
Truck Tires deliver longer service. 

For Your Car—Firestone DeLuxe 

hampion Tires give you 

longer mileageand extra safety. 


For safer, more economical summer driving, equip now with a 
hew Firestone Battery, Firestone Brake Lining, Firestone Spark 
88, 2 new Firestone Fan Belt and Firestone Radiator Hose. 


WAR PRODUCTION IS FIRST AT FIRESTONE 


_fvery plant is working 24 hours a day — seven days a week 
epiecturing anti-aircraft gun mounts and carriages, oxygen 
bo ders for airplanes, tank tracks, metallic belt links for 
— gun cartridges, bullet sealing fuel tanks, military and 
prod tires, gas masks, barrage balloons and many other 
ucts used by the Army and Navy and their Air Forces. 
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NOW ON SALE AT FIRESTONE DEALERS AND 
FIRESTONE HOME AND AUTO SUPPLY STORES 
HOME SUPPLIES » «+ Radio accessories .... 
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ooo THERE 1 WAS, FELLAS, PINCHING HIM 
GENTLY IN THE EAR WHEN — ZOWIE ! 


“That big cry baby of a Cyril lets go with a 
terrific howl! 


“Of course Cyril’s mama comes running. 
But instead of smacking him (or me)—she 
cools us both off with swell, sooth-y John- 
son’s Baby Powder! Yessir, a rubdown 
apiece with that delicious, downy powder! 


“From now on, fellas, I’m using Cyril’s sys- 
tem. Those cry babies get results!” 


ae 
i Next to his mother, a baby’s best friend 
is silky-smooth Johnson’s Baby Pow- 
der! It’s such a soother for prickly heat 
and chafes—inexpensive, too! 


JOHNSON’S 
BABY POWDER 














A good hot meal and 
a smiling face, two of 
the things we need to 
win the war. 


EAR R. R.: What 
should I say when I 
congratulate a newly 
married couple? 
M. K., Texas. 
The old saying is that 
you “wish a bride happi- 
ness and congratulate 
the groom,” it not being 
considered good taste to 
congratulate the bride on 
having “caught a man.” 


Dear R. R.: I am en- 
gaged to a young man 
but we cannot be mar- 
ried for several months.’ 
Would it be all right for 
me to wear my ring before we an- 
nounce our engagement? How long 
before the wedding should the en- 
gagement be announced? 

N. S., Virginia. 

It is not considered proper to wear 
your ring publicly before the engage- 
ment is announced, but why, not an- 
nounce it if you are going to let 
others know it by wearing your ring? 
The wedding date need not be in- 
cluded in the announcement and the 
announcement may be made at any 
time it pleases the girl. 


Dear R.R.: How should an invita- 
tion to a captain and his wife be ad- 
dressed? One to a lieutenant and 
his wife? C. D. H., Mississippi. 

Address the letter to Captain and 
Mrs. Blank or in the case of the lieu- 
tenant to Lieutenant and Mrs. Blank. 
The wives, of course, have no rank. 


Dear R. R.: 1 am 17 and have been 
dating the same boy for two years. 
He wants us to be married, but I 
lack only one and one-half years in 
high school and want to finish. Be- 
cause of the war, I thought perhaps 
I should give up school and be mar- 
ried now. What do you think we 
should do? C. H., Alabama. 


The decision must be yours of 
course, but I feel that you should 
finish high school before you plan 
to be married. Especially at a time 
like this, I think it is unwise to face 
the future without adequate prepara- 
tion to earn your own living if the 
necessity arises. I know you get tired 
of hearing, “when you are older,” but 





Popularity Page 


I sincerely feel that you are young 
enough to wait until the young man 
returns from the Army if he does 
have to go. 


Dear R. R.: If a boy tries to kiss 
me on a first date and I don’t want 
him to, should I slap him? 

E. K., Kentucky. 


To slap anyone, is just plain bad 
manners. Boys old enough to have 
dates expect girls also to have reached 
that age and to know how to handle 
the situation without resorting to 
slapping or other childish methods. 
Give him credit for having enough 
sense to see your point and he usual- 
ly will. 


What Would You 
Do? 


Our brother, stationed at a dis- 

tant army post, recently married 
a girl who lived in a nearby town. 
We have never seen the girl, of 
course. Should we: 

1. Write a note welcoming her in- 
to our family? 2. Wait and let her 
write to us first? 3. Just forget about 
it until he brings her home? 

M. M., South Carolina. 


By all means write the girl and tell 
her how glad you are to have her in 
the family. That is the only courte- 
ous thing to do, and I am sure she 
will be very grateful for your 
thoughtfulness. 


Hee Fegan 


FROM Jewell Chitwood, For the Won’t you write me what 


Calhoun County, Ala., 


comes this interesting letter Littlest 


Folks 


telling how she used a quar- 
ter to start a poultry flock. 


Dear Miss Kate: 
I am only six years old but I 

like to have something of my own. Last 
year I had 25 cents to spend for Easter and 
I bought 10 eggs. I took 5 of them to an 
egg hunt at Grandmother’s. The others I 
swapped to a neighbor for New Hampshire 
Red eggs to set. They all hatched and I 
raised four of them, three roosters and one 
hen. I swapped two of the roosters for 
pullets. The hens started laying in Octo- 
ber. This year I am setting two groups of 
eggs. I also have my own little garden 
and flowers. I do all the work. If any 
of my friends get sick, I have flowers to 
carry them. 


Many boys and girls are making 
money to buy War Savings Stamps. 


you are doing? For the best 
letters on the subject, “How 
I Make Money to Buy War 
Savings Stamps,” I will give 
the following prizes in 10- 
cent War Savings Stamps: 
first, $1; second, 80 cents; third, 50 
cents; fourth, 30 cents. Address your 
letter to Miss Kate, Little Folks Edi- 
tor, The Progressive Farmer, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., and be sure that it is 
mailed before May 18. 

If you have not yet returned your 
health chart to get your health club 
button, do so right away. Tennessee 
is leading as the state having the 
most boys and girls who have fe- 
turned health charts. 


Yew Kot 



















of our thinking these days, is re- 

ferred to in the Bible. In Isaiah, 
third chapter, beginning with the eight- 
eenth verse, we read: “In that day the 
Lord will take away the bravery of their 
tinkling ornaments about their feet, and 
their cauls, and their round tires like the 
moon . :. the changeable suits of apparel.” 
... Finish the chapter, won’t you? ... and 
then tell us your ideas. 

According to the latest information, 
our choices of equipment, clothing, and 
many other goods bid fair to be still 
further restricted. However, there is 
some ground for encouragement. In an- 
swer to the No. 1 question’ of the month, 
a very limited supply of pressure cookers 
is available in certain areas. We hear, too, 
reports of a new steel pressure canner that 
will be on the market by early summer. 
It is encouraging to learn that both tin 
cans and can sealers are available in rather 
liberal quantities for home canning. More- 
over, the careful buyer who knows his 
values and his goods is often fortunate 
enough to locate good second-hand arti- 
cles at a bargain. May we sound this 
timely warning: By all means buy needed 
parts for the equipment you now have 
while parts are still available. Permits to 
obtain sugar for canning may be secured 
from your local rationing board. There 
is prospect of a shortage of tea in 1942. As for soap, we have a goodly 


supply. 


ATIGNING, the subject which 
R comes up for a goodly portion 


—Courtesy MGM Studios. 


How War Af-_ The hose situation. is simple: It’s either cotton or 

go without. I have found a stocking dye that 
fects Clothes restores the color in faded stockings . . . and here is 
that long-awaited chance to “team up” those col- 
lected odd stockings. Remove the color, then dye. 


Because our Government needs bleaching chemicals, unbleached sheets and 
other matetials are due soon. Army needs plus a wool shortage make it a 
duty to give utmost care to wool garments that we now own. Are they cleaned 
and pressed and sealed in moth-proof bags, or packed in paradichlorobenzene 
crystals? As to “ready-mades,” we shall have no more very full sleeves, no 
dresses sold with jackets or requiring three pieces. - Jackets should not be 
longer than 24 inches and of plain material so they can be used with 
either plain or print dresses. Skirts should be no longer than at present, 
and should be kept somewhat narrow. But we offer this caution: Do not 
make them so skimpy that they will lose shape or become too small, if you 
wish to get long wear from your wardrobe. With little wool for blankets 
and plenty of cotton pieces, quilt-making may well be a profitable pastime: 


-In the absence of many dyes, it will be no surprise if black and blue are 


stylish colors. 


Don’t Delay ei ape. that “he who — 4 lost,” don’t 
° wait too long to repair the plumbing equip- 
Home Repairs ment, repair nA ‘alii buy PP records. 
If the house looks dejected and spiritless, try a 
cheerful background to maintain family pride and interest. To paint or 
repaper walls, choose a sunny color, especially 
tones of yellow, rose, beige, and soft yellow 
green. Something to remember: A room done 
in bright colors takes less electricity to light and 
‘less heat to warm than a room done in cold col- 
ors such as blue, bluish gray, or bluish green. 


See I have here made only a nosegay of 
n and culled flowers and have brought noth- - 
Heard 


ing of my own but the string that ties 
them.—Montaigne. 

_ Col. and Mrs. J. W. Harrelson, North Caro- 
lina State College of Agriculture, believe in using 
Native products. At a summer luncheon, Mrs. 
Harrelson served as a first course on a plate of 
fresh fruits, balls of chilled watermelon. Mark- 
ing the last course was a delicious raspberry ice 
served from one-half of the scooped-out melon. 


A hedge of variegated “pretty-by-nights,” as our grandmother called 
them, (four o’clocks to you), at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Roger Maddox, 





By SALLIE HILL 


_ Dallas County, Tex., sets me wondering why such rewarding beauty isn’t 


seen more often. 

In these days of total war,many of us are wondering if we should do what 
We're doing or should engage in work more conspicuously identified with 
the war effort. Something to live by is the homely philosophy of the humble 
and lovable Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch, “I just do the best I kin where 
good Lord put me at.” 










































PRESCRIPTION 


By Marjorie Thorn 





He who has drunk from a mountain 
spring, 

And eaten the fruit of the woods, 

Shall thirst through the years, though 
wine they bring, 

And hunger on richer foods. 







He who has watched the scene unfold 

As mists from the river rise, 

When morning touches the hills with~ 
gold, 

Shall ever have seeking eyes— 





Seeking for beauty where it is not, 
Wherever he may go, 

Forever turning his homing thought 
To the hills where the red haws grow. 






When you’re sick for the home, you see 
in dream, 

With your head on a foreign pillow, 

Go back to your hills, and back to your 
stream, 

And back to your mint and willow. 













If we read our signs aright, the home canning program, now well under 
way, will be the largest and most extensive in our history. Mrs. C. G. Branch, 
Hamilton County, Tenn., gives us the downbeat in her recent letter— 

We must make our gardens double and according to plan 
Everything we can’t eat, I’m sure we can can. 

Have you heard of the movement to plant an acre for a soldier? Farm 
Security families in South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and Alabama 
are dedicating an acre of food—garden, peanuts, chicken feed, etc.—to a man 
in war service. In many cases, the plot is marked with the name of the man 
in service and he may be a son, brother, or neighbor’s son. 

Seeing so many good meals in recipe columns reminds us that it is our 
chief job in this nation-wide nutrition effort to get those meals off paper and 
onto the family dinner table. Mary Autrey offers help to readers who wish 
new ways of preparing home-raised fruits, vegetables, milk, eggs, and poultry. 

Sometime ago we published in The Progressive Farmer directions for 
making a tomato juice cake. Now comes.the news that the army quarter- 
master’s corps has developed a tomato bread. Tomato juice added to the 
dough gives color, a pleasing flavor, and adds somewhat more vitamin con- 
tent. Suggestion to homemakers: Merely replace part of the liquid in bread 
with tomato juice. 


New Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, author of the distinguished book, 
k The Yearling, and_named by The Progressive Farmer as 1940 
Books Woman of the Year in Florida, has another creditable book to 
her account. Cross Creek is, for the most part, charming, neigh- 
borly chit-chat about Cross Creek folk, and their shared problems. A busy 
author—she dashes off a best-seller every so often’ and seems to find ample 
time to farm, raise ducks, grow flowers, fish, hunt, and takes unusual pride 
in her cooking. (Chas. Scribners’ Sons, New York, $2.50.) 


Dinner at Belmont, by Alfred Leland Crabb, is an absorbing historical 


novel dealing with the city of Nashville in her most eventful years, 1858 to 


1865. Against the back drop of history Dr. Crabb has achieved a delightful 
book with rich characterization. (The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind. $2.50.) ; 
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N°? ONE can question that you Amer- 
ican farmers have stepped into “all 
out” food production with a will. The 
records prove it! You are proving that 
if “food will win the war,” we’re go- 
ing to do it. 

Your government appreciates what 
you are doing, too. It knows that you 
need help in the way of building mate- 
rials if you are going to get top produc- 
tion from your dairy cows, your hogs 
and chickens. That’s why our War Pro- 
duction Board’s ruling L-41 permits 
you to spend up to $1,000 for remodel- 
ing, improving or constructing any 
farm building—and up to $500 on your 
home! So you can see we're all behind 
you 100%! 

Where it is possible, fix up your pres- 
ent buildings. This will help to save 
vital materials. Make your dairy barn, 
hog and chicken houses weather-tight, 
warm and easier to ventilate. Insulate 

them with Celotex Insulating Board— 
re-roof with Celotex Triple-Sealed 
Roofing. 
Properly insulated buildings help to 





INSULATING SREATHING, LATH, INTERIOR FINISHES, ASPHALT 
SHINGLES, SIDING, ROLL ROOFING, HARD BOARDS, ROCK WOOL 
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YOU’RE DOING GREAT WORK 
FOR UNCLE SAM, MR. FARMER, 

and We’re All Depending on 
You More than Ever! 





conserve feed, boost production — ani- 
mals produce better because they don’t 
have to eat their “heads off” to keep 
warm. A good roof is an asset winter 
and summer. Give your farm animals 
the protection brought by Celotex In- 
sulating Board and Celotex Roofing 
and help them keep up top production 
the year ’round. 

You may find that you need one or 
two new buildings. The government says 
you can have them! And you can finance 
them for as long as 36 months! But 
when you build, build well. Get the 
many advantages that modern mate- 
rials and modern building methods can 
bring. Insulate with Celotex Insulat- 
ing Board. Roof with Celotex Triple- 
Sealed Roofing. 

To help you in remodeling and im- 
proving your farm buildings and to 
help you build better, we have pre- 
pared a new book that includes valu- 
able construction information. Send for 
it now. It’s yours Free/ 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION 

919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
Please send me Free your new book, 
“Housing For Farm Profits.” pr-¢-42 
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Another User of 





Massey’s Garden Book 





“IT regularly read Mr. Niven’s 
articles,” writes J. R. Sparkman, 
Gregg County, Tex., “and if I don’t 
find what I want, I reach for my 
Massey’s Garden Book.” 


Why not join the thousands of gardeners who now use 
MASSEY’S GARDEN BOOK 


Price: 25 cents in paper binding, from 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


RALEIGH BIRMINGHAM 


MEMPHIS DALLAS 





WHEN Jane planned her 15 x 

28 living room, she tried to con- 
sider the things her family liked to 
do—read, play games, pop corn over 
an open fire, write letters, entertain 
guests, sew a fine seam, and some- 
times take a short nap on the couch. 
During the day, the five living room 
windows give plenty of light, and at 
night, the ceiling light and three 
floor lamps placed near the desk, 
couch, and comfortable chairs fur- 


for reading. : 

Certain arrangements of furniture 
are more attractive 
than others but one 
should be selected 
which makes the room 
comfortable and con- 
venient to live in. The 
best way to decide 
about the placing of a 
piece of furniture is to 
consider the family and their needs. 
A desk or piano which is used much 
during the day should be placed, if 
possible, so it receives good light from 
a window. Jane placed the family 
piano along the wall opposite the fire- 
place. By doing this, the room looked 
better balanced and the couch, which 
is in use every day, could be placed 
near the window for light and so the 
flowers and trees in the yard could 
be seen. The desk was placed be- 
tween the two front living room 
windows. The other smaller pieces 
of furniture were grouped according 
to use and where most needed. 

One feature of the living room 
which Jane’s family is enjoying this 
summer is the adjoining screened-in 
porch where the family literally 
“live” these hot summer days. This 
living porch extends: the full length 
of the house at the back of the 
living room and has a door at one 
end leading into the kitchen. Old 
porch furniture was painted an apple 
green, and this, with plenty of gay 


chintz pillows and seat covers, helps 
kmake the porch a summer living 


room and dining room as well. A 
folding screen, covered with a wall- 





nish sufficient light for close work or 





By LILLIAN 
L. KELLER 
Specialist in 

Clothing 
and Home 
Management, 
Tennessee 
Extension Service 





Jane’s dining room, showing built-in cupboard. 


The Living and Dining Rooms 


paper panel, gives some privacy to 
the person setting the outdoor dining 
table at the east end of the porch. The 
double convenience outlets on the 
porch wall.are used for the radio and 
a reading lamp at night. At the other 
end of the porch is another outlet 
used for an iron or for small electric 
appliances used on the table. 

But when real “sure-enough” com- 
pany comes, Jane uses her dining 
room which is furnished with Heppel- 
white table and chairs. Draperies, 
wallpaper, and chair seats are in soft 
tones of blue, dusty rose, creamy yel- 
low, and a_ pleasing 
blue-green. The old- 
fashioned moss _ rose, 
china soup tureen, 
seen in the dining room 
picture above, blends 
with the natural gum 
corner cupboard and 
the mahogany chest of 
drawers where Jane keeps the silver 
and table linens. The two corner 
cupboards were built into the room 
and not only do they add to the dec- 
oration of the room, but the cabinets 
underneath furnish good _ storage 
space. The second cupboard is across 
the room near the kitchen door. A 
refinished walnut table, rescued from 
the kitchen in the old house, is used 
as a serving table and is placed near 
the convenience outlet for connecting 
a waffle iron or coffee percolator. 

The dining room is especially 
cheerful early in the morning when 
the sun shines through the three 
large southeast windows across the 
dining table. The dining room i 
Jane’s old home was rather dark and 
many times during the winter 
months the family had to eat break- 
fast by electric light. 

Not all of us can have homes just 
as we want them, but many families 
can better adapt themselves to the 
houses already built. Are you getting 
the most from your present home: 
Think first of how to use your space. 
Waste or ill-advised use can make 
even the best-planned house uncom 
fortable and unattractive. 




























Baby Special! 
baby including caps, sacques, bootees, and wee © 
for baby’s slips and dresses. 
Department, The Progressive Farmer, 
you—Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, Raleigh. Aay om 
will serve you. 


ns for 
dgings 
Order for 6 cents from Home 
at office nearest 


Five sets of crochet instructio 
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sizes 16-50) 


i, 613 
SIZES 12-20 





3549 
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SIZES 10 
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p\.puck APPLI- 
QUE INCL. 




















3550—The larger woman will look her to 12. 
best in this slenderizing frock. Sizes 16 to 
50. Size 36, 4 yards 39-inch fabric. 

_ 3549—Team a tailored blouse and soft 
Jumper for your pet summer fashion team. 
Sizes 12 to 20. Size 16, 1% yards 39-inch 
fabric for blouse; 234 yards for jumper. 
2613—Count the vitamins for your 
ily in this attractive apron. Sizes 12 
to 20. Size 16, 3 yards 35-inch. 

3506—For a growing daughter, an 

ation-free play suit and jumper. Sizes 6 


Size 8, 1% yards 35-inch for 
jumper, 1% yards for play suit. 

3546—A lovely full-skirted frock to 
please a small daughter. Sizes 4 to 12. Size 
8, 2% yards 35-inch fabric. 

3143—Cool as a cucumber is this figure- 
flattering dirndl. Sizes 10 to 20. Size 16, 
3% yards 35-inch fabric. 

3547—Gay little ducks decorate a tiny 
tot’s sun suit. Sunbonnet included. Size 6 
months, 1, 2, 3 years. Size 2, 1 yard 35- 
inch fabric for suit; % yard for bonnet. 
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PATTERNS 10c EACH FASHION MAGAZINE 10c 
Mail to Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 
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Fashion MURMATING oso os: 








1. When my mother starts acting like a 
martyr—whew! Of course we’d rather she 
didn’t have to live with us, but we really 
don’t mind it. Except when she interferes 
with Tinker... 





2. So I blew up and said that using force was 
wrong. I said she’d simply have to let me 
bring Tinker up my own way. Mother got 
“hurt” and everything was awful till my 
eldest sister came. She’s married to a doctor. 


4. “Doctor Joe says Fletcher’s Castoria is 
gentle and safe—yet thorough. It clears away 
waste almost naturally, by gently stimulating 
muscular movement. And it isn’t griping. 
Let’s go get a bottle.” 





6. It doesn’t upset a child’s stomach, he 
said, for senna works mostly in the lower 
bowel ... works easily, gently—in about 8 to 
12 hours, so it doesn’t interfere with sleep. 
Then he suggested I try Fletcher’s Castoria 
in the economy Family-Size Bottle. 
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“All right, don’t listen to mother 
...- bring her up your own way!” 
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One day Tinker needed a laxative. I said I’d 
give her a treat if she took it without any 
fuss (she hates the taste), when Mother 
broke in, “You're spoiling her. If she were 
mine I’d make her take it.” 















3. “You're quite right, Peg,” my sister said. 
“Forcing a laxative on a child can upset 
her entire system. Doctor Joe recommends 
Fletcher’s Castoria. You see, it’s made for 
children. Especially the taste. They love it.” 





5. The druggist recommended Fletcher’s 
Castoria, too. He said its chief ingredient is 
senna, an ingredient officially recognized in 
the Pharmacopeia of the U. S. Senna, he 
added, is not harmful or habit-forming. 









7. Sure enough. Tinker loved the taste of 
Fletcher’s Castoria. It worked like a charm. 
So, mother and I both admitted we’d been 
wrong, and haven’t argued since. 


Always take a laxative only as directed 
on the package or by your physician. 


Giatt’litzhesn CASTORIA 


The SAFE laxative made especially for children. 











W..: appetite ever 


said "‘No”’ to Soda Bis- 
cuits—an American food 
if there ever was one. 


And what food can be 
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By BETTY JONES 





eaten in so many taste 
thrilling ways?—as a hot 
bread with butter and 
sweet spreads, swimming 
in thick gravy, or as a 
shortcake, with crushed 
fruit, for dessert. 

Why not some golden 
brown soda biscuits for 
your dinner tonight? But 
make them the right way, 
with Arm & Hammer or 
Cow Brand Baking Soda 
and *Sour Milk. Then 
you'll get the lightness, 
the soft crumb, the deli- 
cate flavor that means 


































GARDEN HAT, crisp 
and cool, in_ spotless 
white or delicate pastels. 
It’s washable, too. 


TRIANGLES ON 
PARADE, a modern 
bedspread with an old- 
fashioned flavor. 















your meal’s a success. 


A Tested Recipe For 
SODA BISCUITS 
















Measure 2 cups sifted 
flour, add 14 teaspoon 
Arm & Hammer or Cow 
Brand Baking Soda and 
lf teaspoon salt, and sift 
again. Cut in 4 table- 
spoons shortening. Add 
enough *sour milk or 
buttermilk to make a stiff 
dough, about % cup. 
Turn onto floured board 
and knead. Roll 1/2 inch 
thick. Cut with biscuit 
cutter. Bake in hot oven 
(478° F.) 12 minutes. 


* Note: If sour milk is not 
available, add to 3/4, cup of 
sweet milk one tablespoon 
of vinegar (preferably white 
vinegar as tt makes a whiter 
biscuit), or one tablespoon 
of lemon juice. Mix well, and 
use in place of sour milk. 
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CROCHETED WEDGIES are favorites 
for comfort and gay charm. Make several 
pairs in your favorite colors and give your 
feet a real vacation on hot summer days, 




























SOON after the flowering sea- 
son is over is the proper time to 
prune shrubbery. Instead of shearing 
back, rcmove some of the older stems, 
as this will promote new growth 
from the bottom. Shear back only 
to the extent necessary to keep them 
within bounds and properly shaped. 
As a bedding plant, periwinkle or 
vinca is hard to beat. It will with- 
stand a lot of drouth and heat and 
yet continue to bloom. It fits well 
in window boxes also. When plant- 
ed in beds or rows, it will reseed it- 
self from year to year. It may be 
had in pink, purple, white, or a gen- 
eral mixture of these colors. 
Another flower that does well in 
hot weather is the bachelor button. 
It fits in well in late summer beds 
or borders. 

No one will overlook the petunia, 
because it is one of the very best of 
our annual flowers. It will with- 
stand a lot of heat and drouth. 

Make a liberal planting of brilliant- 
ly colored cockscomb now. Their 
bright crimson, orange, yellow, gold, 
scarlet, and carmine flowers will 





make a real show this fall. 











Order directions for Gar- 
den Hat, Triangles on Parade, 
and Crocheted Wedgies for 
3 cents each from the Home 
Department, The Progressive 
Farmer, at office nearest you 
—Dallas, Memphis, Birming- 
ham, Raleigh. Any one will 
serve you. 











June Flower Tips 
By L. A. NIVEN 


Azaleas like acid soil. Two cups 
of aluminum sulphate to each aver- 
age-sized plant, or 8 pounds per 100 
square feet, if they are planted in 
beds, will help to make soil acid. 

Gaillardia is a profuse bloomer and 
is quite satisfactory for borders, for 
beds, or for cutting. 

To get compact, dense growth of 
the hedge, trim it regularly and fre- 
quently. It is not desirable to wait 
until four to six inches must be 
clipped off to give it the right shape, 
as when this is done, scald frequently, 
takes place, making both the leaves 
and the twigs less attractive. 

A heavy mulch applied to shrub- 
bery or trees set out this winter will 
aid them very materially in getting 
through the summer. Any available 
material, such as well rotted stable 
manure, straw, leaves, etc., will serve 
the purpose. 

Climbing roses do not need severe 
cutting back. Usually all that is 
needed is to cut out some of the old 
branches and to head back sufficient- 
ly to keep within bounds. This 
should be done immediately after 





ASK MOTHER .«o She knows 


so Naturally for 
All General Baking 









, @ Clabber Girl’s 
positive Double-Action 
makes it the natural choice for 
fine cake baking . . . So, why 
not enjoy the same assurance of 
perfect results with biscuits, 
cookies, quick breads or waffles? 
Just follow your favorite recipe 
to the letter . . . Results will 
surprise and delight you, every 
time. 

@ You’ll find that Clabber Girl 
costs less . ... but don’t waste 
baking powder by using more 
Clabber Girl than your recipe 
directs. 


ASK MOTHER, 
she knows... Your positive 
guarantee is Clabber Girl’s 


R GIRL 





BAKING POWDER 








CAN AT HOME 


Ee} 
¥, 





Quicker, cheaper, and a lot 
more fun. No breakage, no 
muss and fuss. Can for your 
family and 


PROVIDE FOOD FOR VICTORY 


With a Greater Home Canning Program 


The Burpee Company can supply canning 
equipment this year. We can also furnish 
replacement parts, or we can service Burpee 
Sealers and Cookers sent to our factory. 
Write for our Special Service Offer. 


BURPEE CAN SEALER COMPANY 
200 W. Liberty St., Barrington, Illinois 


Kill Flies 


Close windows— 
use Bee Brand 
Insect Spray — 
lots of it. 15 
minutes later — 
sweep up flies. . 
Kills roaches, 
moths, ants, bed 
bugs, mosqui- 
toes, too! 


“IT’S A 
KILLER” 






































the flowering period. 





THIS IS OUR AMERICA 


We are all proud to call America “our couse 
and rightfully so. Let’s make it more. ie = 
country by investing our money in its fu ; 


The way to do this is to 


Buy War Bonds and Stamps 
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By ESTELLE 
FOURNET 


Food Preservation 
Specialist, Louisiana 
Extension Service 


CANNING is 

adaptable to aver- 
age home conditions 
and can be done suc- 
cessfully wherever 
fuel, water, and a hot 
water or pressure can- 
ner and _ containers 
are procurable. ' For 
home canning, all 
products are classified as acid and 
non-acid. Acid foods are fruits, to- 
matoes, rhubarb, and ripe pimientos. 
All other foods are classed as non- 
acids. For preserving flavor, texture, 
color, and food value (vitamin C and 
B), acid foods should never be sub- 
jected to temperatures above boil- 
ing, hence they should be processed 
in a water bath (in boiling water) 
the minimum time required for the 
prevention of spoilage. 

Non-acids, containing no natural 
preservatives, require temperatures 
above boiling for insuring non-spoil- 
age and safety from food poisoning; 
hence, canning under pressure is 
recommended for these foods. 


— 3 


Put part 


In canning fruits 
and tomatoes, 
which are among 
our chief sources 
of vitamin C, quick handling should 
be the main objective, as exposure to 
air after these foods are peeled and 
cut causes heavy losses of this vita- 
min. Unless the home canner has 
efficient and sufficient help, only 
comparatively small amounts should 
be handled. Not much more than 
a gallon of tomatoes should be 
scalded at a time, as this valuable, 
protective food may develop a flat 
sour condition if held too long from 
the scalding to the packing stage. 
Apples, pears, and hand-peeled 
peaches will turn dark when exposed 
to the air. This discoloration may 


Canning 
Fruits 


be controlled by dropping the peeled 
fruit in a solution of two tablespoons 
salt to one gallon of water. It is well 
to bear in mind that fruits held too 
long in this solution are also subject 
to losses of food value. 
















of your victory garden into jars. 


Fruits can be canned without sug- 
ar, if preferred, or if a member of the 
family is on a sugar-free diet. How- 
ever, it is more economical to use 
the sugar at the time of canning. 
Most fruits are canned with either a 
thin or a medium syrup. 

Thin: 1 cup sugar, 3 cups water. 

Medium: 1 cup sugar, 2 cups water. 

Fruits may be packed cold and the 
hot syrup added to cover. However, 
a more desirable pack is obtained if 
the fruit is cooked for a few minutes 
in the syrup, the length of cooking 
depending on the size, maturity, and 
texture of the fruit. 

A few vegetables retain more of 
their fresh,.sweet flavor if canned 
without salt — beets and carrots, 
especially. No salt should be put in- 
to the tomato juice which will be fed 
to an infant. The amount of salt 
added to vegetables when canning 
is not a preservative and can be left 
out when desired or desirable. 


Wash, scrape, and 
cut carrots into 
shoestrings as for 
shoestring pota- 
toes. Steam for ten minutes, setting 
the pan in the pressure cooker with 
only enough water under the pan in 
cooker to furnish steam. Close cook- 
er and allow petcock to remain open, 
counting time when the steam comes 
out steadily. Remove from cooker 
and pack hot in jars or plain tin cans, 
packing down rather tightly but be- 
ing careful not to crush the carrots. 
Do not use water or salt. Seal jars, 
but exhaust tins ten minutes in boil- 
ing water before sealing. Process 
No. 2 tins 25 minutes and pint jars 
30 minutes at ten pounds pressure. 


Shoestring 
Carrots 


GENERAL DOUGLAS MACARTHUR 


BE THE first in your neighborhood to 
make a colorful embroidery sampler of our 
hero, General MacArthur, to hang in your 
home or club room. The finished sampler 
measures 8 by 10 inches and is easy to make 
with a hot iron transfer. 








For directions to make the General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur sampler, send 10 cents to the Pattern Depart- 
ment, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 











Jean: Goodness, you’re ambitious! I’d 
never have the nerve to make jelly! 
Betty: Nonsense—with SURE-JELL it’s easy 
to jell all fruits quickly and just right... 
with only 14-minute boil! Think how 
that saves fruit and sugar... 


SHORT BOIL S-T-R-E-T-C-H-E-S SUGAR! 









i | q ie 


Jean: Saves fruit and sugar? How?... 

Betty: I may start with more sugar in pro- 
portion to fruit... but I actually get 
more finished jelly per cup of sugar — 
because SURE-JELL’s short boil can’t 
“steam away” my fruit juice mixture! 


JELLS HARD-TO-JELL FRUITS 


r™ & 








Jean: Grand! And it’s setting perfectly! 
Betty: Of course! SURE-JELL tames even 
hard-to-jell fruits! And your jelly tastes 
so good because with SURE-JELL you use 
fruits fully ripe—just when they’re at the 
very peak of their flavor! 





jax *S ; 
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10 GLASSES INSTEAD 


OF 6 


o 








Jean: But how many glasses ao you get? 
Betty: Count ’em—10 full glasses! I used 
to get 6! And SURE-JELL’s short boil not 
only gives more jelly, it keeps the sum- 
mer sunshine in your jelly —never boils 
off the fresh-fruit flavor and color! 


FREE—60 TESTED RECIPES! 





Jean: It certainly sounds easy... 

Betty: Lady, you simply can’t go wrong 
if. you follow the 60 SURE-JELL tested 
recipes in every package—there’s one for 
every popular fruit! Be a sport—and try 
SURE-JELL this very afternoon! 


IMPORTANT! Sure-Jell s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-s sugar ... saves time, work too! 


every time . 


powdered form doesn’t dilute fruit. 


with each fruit. 





No wonder it’s America's largest selling Powdered Pectin Product. 


S-T-R-E-T-C-H-E-S SUGAR! SURE-JELL’s short 
boil can’t boil down juice—you actually get 
more jelly per cup of sugar! You may sub- 
stitute Karo (Red Label) for 1% the cups 
of sugar required in any SURE-JELL recipe. 
HELPS YOU GET SURE RESULTS...the same 
..even with hard-to-jell fruits. 


INEXPENSIVE, easy to handle — convenient 


60 EASY RECIPES in your SURE-JELL folder, 
home-tested by 2,100 women for success 


MAKES THE MOST OF YOUR FRUIT—a bigger 
showing of more delicious jams and jellies! 









A Product of 
General Foods 
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remnants: 


LD HAVE LI 
1S MONUMENT 


... Because it expresses 
his personality”’ 


A fitting memorial is one that is 
expressive of the character of the 
person it commemorates. The Cross, 
the urn, the shaft, the tablet; the 
lilies, garlands and wreaths used in 
memorial design are all symbolic. 
To assist you in the selection of 
an appropriate memorial, the pro- 
ducers of GEORGIA MARBLE- 
the beautiful, durable, marble used 
for the magnificent memorials to 
Presidents Lincoln, McKinley and 
Harding—have prepared an inter- 
esting book explaining the beauti- 
ful symbolism of memorial design. 
This coupon will bring your copy. 


48-Page Book on Memorials 


Write today for a FREE 
copy of ‘‘Personality in 
Memorials’”’, which will 
assistyouin the selection 
of a fitting memorial. 


The Georgia Marble Company, 

Tate, Georgia Dept.L. 

Please send me a copy of your booklet, 
“PERSONALITY IN MEMORIALS” 
Name 
Address. 

City and State 


GEORGIA 
(MARBLE — 
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Pain Sent Flying! 


Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads in- 
seats stop tormenting 
shoe friction; lift aching 
Preere: give you fast re- 
. Ease tight shoes; pre- 
vent corns and sore toes. 
parate Medications in- 
led for quickly remov- 
corns. Cost but a trifle. 





Cave Mone 
| is 
a 


S 





-Photo Courtesy of Cutex. 


Keep your feet “free and 
easy”? in comfortable shoes. 
Frequent bathing and dusting 
with talcum will add to your 
comfort. 


—wWarner Brothers Photo. 


Foot Rules for War Work 


By SALLY CARTER 


THE army of American women 

is marching on its feet toward 
Victory .. . speeding on defense er- 
rands, farming, gardening, canning, 
doing scores of extra tasks! 

For morale’s sake, as well as for 
health and beauty’s sake, those feet 
deserve the same attention as any 
other patriotic tools. They will give 
better service for being kept in good 
condition through observance of 
these ten foot rules: 

1. Bathe and soak tired, hot, ach- 
ing feet as often as you can, in warm 
water containing a handful of borax 
or baking soda. Rinse with a dash 
of cold water. 

2. Dry carefully, especially be- 
tween the toes where dampness may 
cause soft corns. 

3. Pedicure once a week. If you 
have corns, callouses, or ingrowing 
nails, ask, a chiropodist or doctor to 
tell you how to care for them. 

4. Dust your feet frequently with 
boracic acid or your favorite talcum 
powder. 


5. Change to fresh hose often. Cot- 
ton stockings are not only a patriotic 
duty, they are most cool and comfort- 
able in hot weather and very easy to 
wash. 

6. Buy the best shoes your budget 
allows. In the short run, they pay in 
comfort and good looks; in the long 
run they pay in lasting service. 

7. Don’t try to wear out old dress 
shoes for work. They are likely to 
be too light and out of shape to give 
your feet proper support. 

8. Don’t wear high heels for work- 
ing or walking. War work has made 


- low heels fashionable. 


9. Wear arch supports only if your 
doctor so orders, but don’t try to fit 
them yourself. 

10. Sit down to as many tasks as 
you can. When your feet are tired, 
rest them as frequently as possible. 
If only for a few minutes, take off 
your shoes, lie flat on your back, place 
your feet on the bed base or on pil- 
lows so that they are higher than 
your head. 


How to Buy Household Cottons 


@ “EQUIP your beds well,” coun- 
sels Mrs. Bernice Claytor, exten- 
sion specialist in home improvement, 
Texas. More cotton is used in equip- 
ment of beds than anywhere else in 
the home, and for this reason bed- 
ding offers one of the best uses for 
cotton. 

Bedspreads: One spread for each 
bed plus one extra one should be the 
minimum supply. Bedspreads should 
be large enough to cover mattress, 
springs and pillows. 

Sheets: Four sheets per bed should 
be the minimum and six sheets per 
bed are desirable. Look for a good 
firm weave, a strong selvage and 


hems that are closed at the ends and 
stitched evenly with small stitches. 


Sizes for standard beds: 


Bed Sheet Width Sheet Length 
Single 63 inches 108 inches 
Three-quarters 72 inches 108 inches 
Double 81 or 90 inches 108 inches 


Pillow Slips: Two pillow slips for 
each pillow should be the minimum 
supply; three for each pillow are de- 
sirable. Allow 1% to 2 inches for 
fullness when measuring width of 
pillow and 9 or 10 inches in length 
to allow fullness and to cover end of 
pillow completely. . This does. not 
include amount turned back for hem. 





FREE BEAUTY LEAFLETS 
To help you with your summer beauty problems Sally Carter offers five leaflets and an 
attractive folder in which to keep them. Check leaflets desired, fill in coupon, and mail 
to Sally Carter, The Progressive Farmer, at office nearest you—Dallas, Memphis, Birming- 


ham, Raleigh. Any one will serve you. 
1) Sunburn Versus Sun Tan 
(1) Beauty Hints for Summer 


O Beauty From Your Refrigerator 


0) Are You Only Two Feet From 
Beauty? 

0 Vacation Beauty Needs for 
Every Woman 














Running Water for YOUR farm 
with a O-G-0 


DAY TONG) 
LIFE-LONG SYSTEM 


fl 


@ YOU can produce more SN 
milk, meat, poultry and N 
vegetables — so badly #2* 
needed this year — by in- = 
stalling a DAYTON Life- =TE 
Long Water System. This ~ 
will furnish PLENTY of water Hil Il ill 
for livestock, garden, wash- 
ing. baths and dishes, The A 
complete Dayton Line in- [; i z 
cludes jet pumps, shallow LE. 
and deep well pumps, cel- 
lar drainers and water soft- hte 
eners. Mai] coupon TODAY Ce 
for illustrated booklet. i 
1 


t, 


PO, 
Z, 


ora rae il ll 


& of Automatic aw" 


ectric Water 


Systems. o~) 3 
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ii Ip ay 
SAVE MONEY WITH DAYTON — BUY WAR SAVINGS BONDS 
I a eel 
THE DAYTON PUMP & MFG. CO. | 


Dept. P-6, Dayton, Ohio. . 
Send free bocklet on Dayton Water Systems. 


Box No.__—} 


City. State__——— 


World’s largest | 
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THEY’RE STRONGER 
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SS 
Made by the famous Duraglas method, 
these Presto jars give important security 
for home canning. Uniform wall thickness 
banishes weak spots. Laboratory tested. 
Smooth sealing surface. Easy to clean. 
More convenient to handle and store. For 
a better kind of jar, get Presto. 


A COMPLETE LINE — Jars — Standard Closures and Rings 


Any standard jar-closure 
and ring fit the new 
PRESTO. .But for sure 
results, ask for PRESTO 
fittings. All types — Uni- 
versal glass-top... porce- 
lain-lined caps — 2-piece 
lacquered vacuum type. 
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GET FREE 

SAMPLES AT ONCE 
> Don’t wait an- 
y other minute, 

Earnings up to $5.00 
a day or $45 a week 
possible. Be our Agents 
and make Quick money 
in Full or Spare time. 
Sell our famous line of 
Sweet Georgia Brown 
Hair Dressing, Face 
Powder, Bleach Cream, 
Incense, Curios, Jewelry, 
Perfumes. Two Big lines 
—50e and 25¢ goods. 
Sales made on sight. No 
experience needed. 
Write today for FREE 
SAMPLES and FREE 
Big Sample Case Offer. 


VALMOR PRODUCTS COMPANY 
2241 Indiana Ave., Dept. C-116, Chicago, Ill. 


FREE HOLLYWOOD 
ENLARGEMENT 


WM LIAL ALL 


To get acquainted, we will make 
and send you FREE a beautiful 
PROFESSIONAL Hollywood 
Enlargement of any snap-shot, 
photo, kodak picture—from either 
print or negative—to 5 x 7 inch 
size. Be sure to include color of eyes, 
hair and clothing for prompt in- 
CB) calargemment inna hendacene PRED 
a some 
ea FRAME to set on table or dresser. 
Original print or negative returned 
bin Bae FREE Professional Enlargement. Please 
HOLL return mailing. Act quick. Offer limited to U.S. 
eat o*, WOOD FILM STUDIOS 
Monica Bivd , Dept. 327, Hollywood, Calif. 


p SLERCASH TALKS 


ENUINE MARBLE MONUMENTS. 


rice incle: 
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tnem Want to buy...write for catalogue 
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By SALLIE HILL 


“HOW can I be sure I’m serving 

my family any vitamins in our 
victuals?” a serious mother writes us, 
and so sets the stage for our subject 
this month. First, we suggest that 
every homemaker check the family’s 
diet by the nutrition yardstick on this 
page. Now that we’re sure we have 
decided on the right food for the 
table, let’s be sure that all vegetable 
products are fresh—no withered let- 
tuce or greens, beans, or carrots, 
please, for thus do vitamins have a 
way of taking flight, and often flavor 
and texture go, too. 

To avoid unnecessary vitamin 
losses in cooking, can we chalk our- 
selves “perfect” on the following 
don’t’s? 

Don’t peel vegetables far ahead of 
time. 

Don’t soak peeled vegetables in 
water. 

Don’t use more water than neces- 
sary in cooking vegetables. 

Dén’t throw away the cooking 
water, but keep it for soups and 
stews. 

Don’t boil milk, merely heat. 

Don’t overcook fats such as butter 
and lard. 

Don’t cook eggs in smoking fat. 
The edges of fried eggs should never 
be brown and curled. See our Home 
Helps for suggestions about prepar- 
ing eggs. And Mary Autrey offers 
Twenty-One Vitamin-Rich Meals, al- 
so a list of common foods with the 
vitamins they contain. 

Enriched flour is now available 
for your asking. The taste is no dif- 
ferent, for it is good white flour with 
vitamins added. Because of the high 
vitamin content in A, B, and G, of 
soybean flour, I have been putting a 
few spoonfuls in sauces, gravy, and 


NUTRITION YARDSTICK 


salad greens—l1 or more servings per day. 
servings. 


ings or more a day. 
EGGS—1 each day. 


per day. 


in it is “whole grain.” 


every day. 








petite. 


MILK—1 quart for children, 1 pint for adults. 
TOMATOES, oranges, grapefruit, green cabbage, raw 


LEAFY, GREEN, or yellow vegetables—1 or more 


POTATOES and other vegetables and fruits—2 serv- 


LEAN MEAT, poultry, or fish—I1 or more servings 


CEREALS—At least 2 servings of whole grain prod- 
ucts or “enriched flour.” Cornmeal with bran left 


FATS and sweets—Some butter or vitamin A rich fat 


ENOUGH MORE ‘fats and sweets to satisfy the ap- 











| Hold the 
Vitamins 
for Victory 
Meals 








biscuits. Personally, I like the flavor 

and I am using it more and more. 
With sugar rationed, you will be 

looking for new ways to use honey 


and 


molasses, both of which are | 


wholesome sweets and good substi- | 


tutes for sugar. 
Morris, North Carolina extension 
economist in food conservation and 
marketing, suggests serving this 
syrup with waffles: 

One cup honey, 1 cup molasses, % 

stick or 4 cup butter. 

Combine honey and _ molasses. 
Heat to the boiling point. Add but- 
ter and serve hot with bread, biscuit, 
or wafHes. 

A honey- or syrup-cream cheese 
mixture offers an idea for a delicious 
sandwich filling according to Mrs. 
Dora Dee Walker, South Carolina 
extension specialist in production 
and conservation. Spread on slices of 
bread or on baking powder biscuits. 
Chopped nuts may be added for va- 
riety. Mrs. Walker also reminds us 
that cake icings made with honey 
will keep cakes fresh and moist for a 
long time. If you are substituting 
honey for sugar in cake baking, allow 
1 cup honey for each cup of sugar 
omitted and use 1/5 cup less of milk 
for every cup of honey substituted. 

My own sugar-saving recipe for 
rhubarb, I pass on with enthusiasm: 
Cut 1 pound rhubarb in 1-inch pieces, 
add % cup water, and 2 tablespoons 
corn syrup, steam a very few minutes 
until tender. Chill in refrigerator 
and serve as-a dessert. 

Fannie Farmer’s first cookbook, 
which came out about the year 1896, 
mentions only two salads. How far 
we have come in forty-five years in 
the use of salads is evident in her re- 
cent edition listing several pages of 
salads! Whimsical appe- 
tites. give way to crisp, cool 
salads attractively served, 
but handled and decorated 
as little as possible. Why 
gild the lily? Raw fruits, 
vegetables, and salad greens 
are available now. Have 
you tried tender young 
leaves of spinach, turnip 
greens, mustard, rape, and 
Swiss chard? Wash, drain, 
and chill and serve with 
onions and radishes in a 
chilled bowl with French 
dressing and see what you 


Mrs. Cornelia C. | 
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PERSONAL 
PROBLEMS 


that come up every day 











THAT SUGAR SITUATION! 


’ Our mothers took sugar shortage in their 
stride during World War I. We can do it 
in World War II! By using a lighter hand 
when we dip into the sugar bowl. (And, 
incidentally, acquiring a lighter figure!) 
By picking short-on-sugar recipes . for 
daily cooking. By following Rumford’s 
new sugarless recipes when we bake! See 
FREE offer at the bottom of this column! 

* * * 


Rumford Baking Powder gives extra ser- 
vice in sugarless recipes! Does that impor- 
tant job of raising —dependably! No need 
to figure special measurements. And — 





though sugar-substitute recipes tend to 
produce less volume and slightly firmer 
texture—Rumford helps keep that volume 
light, that texture even! 


* * * 


Keep serving cakes and cookies — they’re 
great morale-boosters! And how long 
since you’ve sent a box of home-baking 
to your soldier? Write and say that you 
didn’t use one spoonful of sugar, in the 
batch coming up! 


* * * 


Rumford is extra important, where there’s 
no sugar in the recipe. For sugar “masks” 
flavors — and without it, every ingred- 
ient stands out! But — Rumford is an 
all-phosphate baking powder — contains 
no alum to leave a bitter taste. Rumford 
leaves no taste whatever in any baked 
foods — and passes the great test of the 
sugarless recipe! 


* * * 


Try these drop cookies. Honey's the 
sweet-tooth ingredient. 


Rumford Drop Cookies 


2¥% cups sifted %% cup shorten- 


flour ing 
3 =‘ teaspoons 1 
Eaated 114 cups honey 
Baking 1 egg, well 
Poppin beaten 
VY teaspoon 11% teaspoons 
salt vanilla 


Sift together flour, Rumford Baking Pow- 
der and salt. Cream shortening, add honey 
slowly and cream until fluffy. Stir in well- 
beaten egg and vanilla. Add sifted dry in- 
gredients, a little at a time, blending well 
after each addition. Drop by teaspoonfuls 
on lightly greased cookie sheet and bake 
in a moderately hot oven (425°F.) for 12 
to 15 minutes. Yield: about 4 dozen 
cookies. 
* * * 


Rumford helps war economy by gzard- 
ing against baking failures! And — its for- 
mula contains important amounts of cal- 
cium and phosphates — necessary to build 
bones and teeth. Your family gets these 
valuable minerals the easy way — by eate 
ing your Rumford baking. 


* * * 


Put Rumford on your 
grocery list —now! And 
write for your FREE 
copy of Rumford’s sug- 
arless recipes — worked 
out by experts to keep 
your war-time menus 
as appetizing as they 
are patriotic! Address 
Rumford, Box 5DS, 
Rumford, R. I. 








have been missing. 
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CHAMPION 
SPARK PLUG 


A Champion sign ; 
denotes depend- 4 
able service—a ‘ 
place where you 
can have your 
spark plugs tested 
and cleaned and, 
if need be, new 
; Champions in- 
stalled. Wartime economy dictates 
periodic checking of spark plugs— 
replacement of old, worn-out, waste- 


ful spark plugs. ™ 












© More Dependable 
% thonever! 





Plugs for that vital spark that makes 
them alive. They depend on Cham- 
pions for that same championship 
performance that has made them 
the preferred spark plugs for all 
motorized farm equipment. Insist 
on dependable Champions. 


Big tanks, little tanks, half-tracks, 
and jeeps—these are the sinews of 
war. Thousands of the engines in 
these and all kinds and sizes of 
trucks, cars and motorcycles in 
mechanized warfare are equipped 
with dependable Champion Spark 


TO SAVE GASOLINE ¢ KEEP YOUR SPARK PLUGS CLEAN 





Don’t fail to notify us. Give both your 
new address and your old one two 
weeks in advance. 


CHANGING 
YOUR 
ADDRESS? 









FEEL ITS FINE 
GRANULAR 


We could write a thousand words about White Lily 
Flour, yet all these words would not tell you the amazing 
story of White Lily’s finer quality and uniform texture 
half so well as one sample baking in your own kitchen. 
Countless experiments have proved White Lily to be the 
perfect flour for all baking purposes. White Lily has a 
fine granular texture and its Vitamin B1 and food min- 
erals are so thoroughly distributed you get a scientific 
blend of their important health properties. Ask your 
grocer for White Lily today. 


“T use and endorse WHITE LILY FLOUR exclusively” 
J. Allen Smith & Co. MRS. Ss. R. DULL 


Knoxville, Tenn. 














Memory Book Recipes 


THIS handed- 
down corn light- 
bread recipe comes from 
Miss Lula Edwards, 
district home demon- 
stration agent, Georgia: 
Moisten 2 tablespoons 
corn meal and | tea- 
spoon salt with cold 
water. Stir this mix- 
ture into 2 cups hot 
water and bring to a 
boil. Cool with 3 cups cold water. 
Stir into this: 5 cups corn meal, 1 
cup whole wheat flour. Cover the top 


_with 2 cups dry corn meal and let 


rise overnight. In the morning, add 
to the above mixture: | cup butter- 
milk, 2 teaspoons soda, % cup sor- 
ghum syrup, and 1 egg. Mix well. 
Have pan greased and hot, pour in 
bread, and bake in the bottom of 
the oven. Cover and let stand un- 
til cold when it will come out of the 
pan easily. 

ON SUMMER days, serve this de- 
licious lemon chiffon pie which is a 
favorite of Mrs. G. P. Langford, War- 
ren County, Ga: 

One tablespoon gelatin, % cup cold 

water, 2/3 cup sugar, 4 eggs, % cup 

lemon juice, 4% teaspoon salt, 1 tea- 
spoon grated lemon rind. 

Add ¥, cup sugar, lemon juice, and 
salt to beaten egg yolks, and cook 
over boiling water until of custard 
consistency. Soften gelatin in cold 
water; add to hot custard and stir 
until dissolved. Add grated lemon 
rind and cool. When mixture be- 
gins to thicken, fold in stiffly beaten 
egg whites to which the remaining 
sugar has been added. Pour into cold 
baked pie shell or crumb crust and 
chill. If desired, a thin layer of whip- 
ped cream or meringue may be 
spread over pie before serving. 


For breakfast, the Langfords like 





By MARY AUTREY 


this tasty cheese dish: 

Place slices of bread 
in bottom of baking 
dish or pan. Over this 
put a layer of grated 
cheese, another layer of 
bread, etc., until you 
have three layers of 
cheese and bread. Sea- 
son milk with salt and 
butter, and pour over 
cheese and bread up to 
top layer. Bake. 

SODA IS the ingredient that keeps 
ice-box rolls fresh in this recipe, says 
Mrs. J. F. Hester, wife of a Master 
Farmer, Walton County, Ga.: 

One cup milk (scalded and cooled to 

lukewarm), about 6 cups flour, 1 yeast 

cake (dissolved in % cup lukewarm 
water), % cup melted fat, 2 tablespoons 
sugar. 

When mixture of milk, melted fat, 
and sugar has cooled to lukewarm, 
add _ dissolved yeast cake. Add 
enough flour to make a thick batter. 
Let rise until full of bubbles, or about 
1 hour. Then add 2 teaspoons bak- 
ing powder, % teaspoon soda and | 
teaspoon salt, dissolved in a little 
water. Add flour to make a soft 
dough. Cover and put in refrigera- 
tor until ready for use. 

OLD-FASHIONED syrup _cus- 
tard is a favorite dessert at the T. R. 
Swanners’, Crenshaw County, Ala. 
Mrs. Swanner, wife of a Master 
Farmer, sends us this recipe: 

One cup syrup, % cup sugar, 4 table- 

spoons butter, 3 eggs, 1 teaspoon va- 

nilla, % cup milk, 1 cup pecans. 

Cook syrup, sugar, and butter to- 
gether until thick. Beat eggs until 
light and add milk. Pour hot syrup 
over milk-egg mixture, and _ beat 
well. Pour into unbaked pie shell, 
cover with pecans, adding a small 
amount of butter to nuts. Bake until. 
set, in moderate oven. 


The Happiness Road 


A POET has called silence “the 
sound of the eternal.” It is only 
in our quiet hours, when we are free 
from the static of material life, that 
the Divine message can reach us. 
This secret was learned long ago by 
the most practical of all mys- 
tics, the Quakers. In the si- 
lence they discerned the In- 
ner Light that proved their 
guide and comtort. 
Fortunately, this resource 
is one open to rich and poor 
alike. Every human _ being 


But gradually, by devoting a few 
minutes each day to quiet medita- 
tion, we feel the clamor subsiding, 
and a grateful peace falling upon our 
troubled nerves. Problems, sorrows, 
and anxieties still beset us, but we be- 

gin to see them in their true 
perspective. At arm’s length 
they have no power to blind 
us. Our periods of silent med- 
itation may be used to hold 
our troubles at arm’s length 
and see around them. 

One of the satisfactions of 


has the privilege of retiring MEDITATION our quiet hour is the oppor- 


into his inmost soul and find- 
ing, not the solitude of loneliness, but 
a blessed peace and healing. 

There are many who never claim 
this privilege. They live perpetually 
under the observation, and subject to 
the criticism of their fellowmen. 
They dart about on the surface of life 
like waterbugs in constant contact 
with their kind. With them all is 
transient, evanescent, cne experience 
crowding upon another so fast that 
no permanent impression can be 
made. 


It is only by patient practice that 
we may hope to achieve that recep- 
tive state which allows the Voice of 
Wisdom to be heard above the din 
of life. At first our attention wan- 
ders, our senses respond to every 
stimulus, we permit the world con- 
stantly to intrude upon our privacy. 


tunity it gives us to savor 
life. By re-living our most worth- 
while days, dwelling on the blessings 
that have been vouchsafed us, realiz- 
ing to the full the lesson to be gait- 
ed from each passing experience, We 
enhance life tenfold. 


The supreme value, however, of 
this period of quiet is the opportunity 
it affords for the “practice of the 
presence of God.” Once this habit is 
established, it becomes the most im 
portant thing in our lives, giving Us 
poise and serenity, and making 
our religion a practical, workab 
thing. 


Ce 


(Alice Hegan Rice, author of “Mr 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. de a 
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That Refrigerator 


LS 


EVERY patriotic homemaker 

who owns an automatic refriger- 
ator wants to use it as economically 
and efficiently as possible. If the fol- 
lowing precautions are taken, the re- 
frigerator will last longer and give 
better service: 

1. Set the refrigerator so that it 

will not be in the sun 
or close to the range or 


other heating units. If Ay >a 


the box is not level, the f o 
door will open and close = & Jf 
with difficulty, possibly 
causing parts to jar out 
out of place. 

2. Jellies, preserves, 
relishes, pickles, catsup, 
and bananas do not need 
refrigeration. 

3. Perishable vegeta- 
bles keep best at a tem- 
perature around 45 degrees F. in 
moist atmosphere. Trim off unedible 
portions such as roots, stems, tops, 
coarse leaves, etc. Wash vegetables 
and store them in a covered pan or 
in moisture-proof sacks. Lima beans 
should be stored unshelled. Two or 
three layers of husk 
should be left on 
corn. Unripe toma- 
toes ripen more 
quickly at room tem- 
perature and may 
then be chilled. 

4. Soft fruits keep 
better and have a bet- 
ter flavor if refrigerated in a covered 
container. Berries keep best if not 
washed until just before serving. 
Handle as little as possible and 
spread on a shallow dish. Remove 
any that show signs of decay. Leave 
uncovered. Store oranges, grapefruit, 
lemons, and apples in a cool place 
away from drafts until shortly before 
using; then chill. 

5. Before putting fresh meat in the 
refrigerator, wipe with a dampened 
cloth or scrape, but never wash it. 
Leave uncovered, or partly covered 
with wax paper, or place in a venti- 
lated or loosely covered container. 
Raw meat, milk, and cooked dishes 
containing eggs and milk should be 
placed in the coolest area of the cabi- 








By IDA C. HAGMAN 
Specialist in Home 
Management, Kentucky 
Extension Service 


net. The best temperature for these 
is between 40 and 45 degrees F. 

6. Opening the door for a few sec- 
onds, even fairly frequently, uses less 
current than when the door is kept 
open longer at greater intervals. 

7. Store cooked meats, cooked 
vegetables, and butter in tightly cov- 
ered containers. Place 
in the next coolest part 
of the refrigerator. 

8. Cured meats and 
tightly wrapped bread 
keep well without mold- 
ing or losing flavor when 
put in the refrigerator. 

9. Covered refrigera- 
tor dishes and moisture- 
proof bags are more sat- 
isfactory for storing food 
than are ordinary paper 
sacks and pasteboard 
cartons. A wire basket is excellent 
for storing eggs and fruit that need 
not be covered. 

10. Place containers of food so that 
they do not touch the walls of the box 
nor each other to allow air to circu- 
late freely. The removal of. the de- 
frosting pan when not in use in- 
creases air circulation. 


11. Wash inside and outside of 
evaporator, the lining, shelves and 
trays at the time of defrosting with a 
solution made of 1 tablespoon baking 
soda and 1 quart warm water. Rinse 
with clear water and dry thoroughly. 
Wash outside of box with warm, neu- 
tral suds. Avoid the use of harsh pow- 
ders and steel 
wool. Liquid 
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three months ¢ \ =~ 
cleans and pre- S ; 
serves the fine “\ \4 ; 
ish. lk ce 

12. As grease 7 
causes deterioration of rubber, avoid 
grasping the rubber gasket around 
the door with greasy hands. Careful- 
ly wipe off food or grease spilled on 
the gasket. Replace gasket when it 
no longer seals the door tightly. 

13. Defrost according to the man- 
ufacturer’s directions before the frost 
is '4 inch thick. 


Home Department Helps 


Home Equipment 


You Can Make This Bed for (jelly) 
$1.50 


From Barrel to Chair tables 


Brining Fruits 


Six New Short Boil Recipes Bridal Showers End in Rain- 


bows 
and Vege- A Shower for the New Arri- 
val (stork shower) 
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LAGE 
PREVENT CANNING Witt 


BERNARDIN 
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BERNARDIN BOTTLE CAP CO., Inc., Evansville, Ind. e America’s Oldest 











=e Two-Piece MASON CAPS! 


com OR 4 ttFUnD ry 
S Gonratived by me 
Good Housekeeping 


Caoveansen ws 
Once you try Bernardin Two-Piece 
Mason Caps you'll never go back 
to old-fashioned canning methods! 
They are thrifty, easier to use, and 
provide a positive vacuum se¢al that 
prevents spoilage, keeps flavors and 
juices intact! Inside of lids are coated 
with acid-resisting white enamel over 
sanitary gold lacquer—a DouBLe 
PROTECTION not offered by ordinary 
caps. Screw bands can be used again 
and again! Only inexpensive lids 
need be replaced! Ask for Bernardin 
caps at grocers today. 
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Manufacturer of Metal Closures 
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“| WOULDN'T WANT MOTHS TO EAT MY CLOTHES...S0 1 
SPRAY THEM REGULARLY WITH 
















FLIT 


AEG. U.S PAT. OFF 


Flit kills moths dead... 
means quick, sure death to 
mosquitoes, flies, bed bugs, 
roaches, ants, and other in- 
sect pests! 


Flit has the highest 
rating established for 
household insecticides by the 
National Bureau of Standards 
s3;.a0 AA RATING! 


It’s pleasant-smelling 


--- Spray won’t stain 
when used as directed. 





Copr. 1942 Stanco Inc. 








Don’t Neglect Slipping 





FALSE 


TEETH 





How to Make Slip Covers 

A Landscape Plan for Farm 
lomes 

How to Make 


Walks 
Food 

Twenty-One Vitamin - Rich 
Meals 

Meals That Help Prevent 
Pellagra 

Canning Fruits and Fruit 
Juices 

Saving the Products of the 
Vegetable Garden 
You Know These Can- 
Ming Answers? 


Flagstone 


Made With Buttermilk 

Eggs for Every Day 

Recipes to Fill the Cookie Jar 
Uses for Honey 


A Different Ice Cream Every 
Day 


Entertainment 


Pranks and Puzzles for Par- 
ties 

Party for Wedding Anniver- 
saries 

What Shall We Play at the 
Party? 

The Home Wedding 


The Bride’s Book 
. Popularity 
How to Make Your Spend- 
ing Money 
Join the Popularity Parade 
Ladies Prefer Gentlemen 


Needlework Designs 


Frost Flowers Tablecloth 

Homestead Fluff Rug 

Speed-O-Weave Luncheon 
Set (weaving) . 

Four Fragile Edgings 

Star Coasters (crochet) 

How to Crochet 

How to Put in a Zipper 





For each Home Help send 3 cents to Home Department, The Progressive Farmer, at 
: Nearest you—Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, Raleigh. Any one will serve you. 


For Biliousness, Sour Stomach, 


Flatulence, Nausea, and Sick 
Headache, due to Constipation. 
Follow Directions on the Label. 





Do false teeth drop, slip or wabble when you 
talk, eat, laugh or sneeze? Don’t be annoyed 
and embarrassed by such handicaps. FASTEETH, 
an alkaline (non-acid) powder to sprinkle on 
your plates, keeps false teeth more firmly set. 
Gives confident feeling of security and added 
comfort. No gummy, gooey, pasty taste or feel- 
ing. Get FASTEETH today at any drug’ store. 
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SPARK PLUGS 








SAVE GAS 


Dirty or worn plugs cut the amount 
of work a tractor or truck can do 
because they cut engine power. They 
also waste as much as one gallon of 
fuel in ten, and cause hard starting. 
So, no matter what plugs you use, 
do these two things—faithfully: 











1. Have all plugs cl d and adjusted 
every 200 hours, or every 4,000 miles. 


2. Replace worn plugs promptly, — but 
only when necessary. 


The new AC Spark Plug for tractor 
service lasts longer, fires easier, stays 
cleaner, and resists breakage better 
than any plug AC has ever built. It is 
the result of developing the spark 
plug now firing engines in U. S. 
fighters and bombers. Many of its fea- 
tures are identical. 


AC hopes, of course, that you will 
replace with AC Spark Plugs. But, re- 
gardless of that, be sure to give your 
plugs the care outlined above. 


Over the past 10 years, AC’s were used as 

original factory equipment on more new 

cars and trucks than any other brand of 
spark plugs. 





It’s EASY to get Plugs Cleaned! 


1. Remove the dirty 
plugs. 
2. Install a set of 
spare plugs in their 
place. 
3. Take the dirty 
plugs along on any 
trip to town. 

and— 


Get Plugs Cleaned Where You See This Sign 

























““KEEP "EM ROLLING” 
Do Your Part 
Buy Defense Bonds 








AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION 


General Motors Corporation 
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DO you have an old wicker chair 

or settee that has been discarded 
in favor of more comfortable over- 
stuffed furniture? Mrs. Blanche R. 
3arfield, Hillsborough County, Fla., 
solved the problem of comfort as 
well as good looks by padding the 
backs and making slip covers for 
her old wicker set. For the padding, 
she chose old, much-laundered mat- 
tress pads and worn quilts, cutting 
the padding to go all the way over 
the rolled edge of the top and arms. 
Before the final tacking, she added 
several layers of quilted cotton to lap 
over the rolled edge and down the 
seat frame around and behind the 
cushions. The snug-fitting cover con- 
ceals all the ribs of the wicker and 
is a perfect foundation for the slip 
covers which she made of a color- 
fast Sanforized-shrunk cotton ma- 
terial. The slip covers are washable, 
of course. For the average three- 
cushion settee, you will need about 
8 yards of 50-inch material and 4% 
yards for the chair, Mrs. Barfield 
says, but use your own yardstick to 
make sure before you buy. 


“HERE’S A flower you won’t 
have to water or weed because it 
grows in water,” says Miss Rebecca 
Phillips, Jefferson County, Alla. 
“More and more the small lily pool 
has come to the front as a rival of the 
bed of zinnias or marigolds in late 
summer. Pools can be built for as 
little as $2 each. The most popular 
type is 18 inches deep, half cement 
and half sand, egg-shaped and filled 
with 8 inches soil, the rest water. It 
is not necessary to drain your pools. 
Add water as needed and when the 
water gets green and slimy, over- 
flow for about 3 hours until it clears. 

“One housekeep- 
er who keeps many 
goldfish and snails 
in her pools made 
$32 by selling these 
as well as the lily 
roots. She grows 
many varieties but 
prefers the Egyptian 
lotus because it is 
easily grown, multiplies rapidly, and 
is spectacular in its stately beauty.” 


FROM McDUFFIE County Ga., 
Mrs. Ira E. Farmer sends this inter- 
esting bit of history about the White 
Oak Campground, first established 
in old Columbia County, which later 
became a part of McDufhe County. 
As early as 1830, the land was deed- 
ed toa group of trustees as a camp- 
ing ground for the Methodist church. 
During the War Between the States, 
no religious meetings were held, but 
in 1873 a few miles away in Colum- 
bia County, a new campground was 
built using the same name, and has 
been in use every year since with large 
numbers of people attending. Noted 
preachers come for the services, ex- 
cellent music is furnished by trained 
musicians, and many tent holders 
move in a week early for a quiet 
camping period. 4 


“MY REGULAR year-round curb 
market products consist of milk, 
butter, cream, eggs, and fryers,” com- 


ments Mrs. E. P. H. Striplin, Col- 





quitt County, Ga., who is a member 








of the Moultrie Curb Market. “I 
sell yegetables in season as well as 
flowers and plants. Sweet peas and 
Queen Anne’s lace sell especially 
well. From one 10-cent package of 
Queen Anne’s lac¢e seed, I sold $6 
worth of plants and many blossoms. 
Through our home demonstration 
agent, last year I sold 600 cans of 4- 
H club soup mixture for $72 and this 
year I have canned 1,011 cans to be 
sold on the same contract for 12 cents 
per can.” 

IN FRANKLIN County, Ala., we 
learned a new method for refinish- 
ing floors from Miss Louise Scales, 
FSA home management supervisor 
for the seven tenant-purchase homes 
on the Cherry Hill Tract. First, 
with No. | or No. 2 sandpaper, sand 
all marks and stain from floor. Then 
polish with No. 0 sandpaper, follow- 
ing the grain of the wood. Remove 
dust and apply 1 coat of floor stain. 
Let dry overnight. To make the 
stain, combine 3 quarts mineral 
spirits, | quart boiled linseed oil, and 
enough burnt umber to get desired 
shade. Mix well and stir constant- 
ly while using. 

Next, apply a coat of orange 
shellac, 3-pound cut, and let dry 
three hours. Apply 1 coat of 2- 
pound cut and dry three hours long- 
er. Lastly, apply 1 coat of 1-pound 
cut and let dry one day or overnight 
before walking on floor. The shellac 
can be bought in 4-pound cut. To 
get a 3-pound cut, dilute using 3 
parts shellac to 1 part shellac thin- 
ner or denatured alcohol. For the 
second coat, use half and half shellac 
and denatured alcohol, and for last 
coat, | part shellac to 2 parts thinner. 

To protect floors, dust each day 
with a rag or cloth 
mop. Keep waxed 
if possible. Each 
week or as often as 
necessary, clean 
floor with warm 
soapy water, rinse 
well, and rub dry 
with soft cloth. 
Watch heels of 
shoes for tack heads. These ruin a 
floor in a very short time. Whenever 
areas in the floor wear thin, repair 
by giving an additional coat of 
shellac. : 

RECIPES FOR apple and peach 
butter using a syrup and hohey mix- 
ture instead of sugar come to us from 
Miss Dana K. Gatchell, professor of 
home economics, Alabama Polytech- 
nic Institute: For apple butter, wash, 
slice, and weigh apples. To each 
pound of apples, add one pint cold 
water. Cook until thoroughly tender. 
Run through a sieve. To every 4 
cups of apple pulp, add 1 cup honey 
plus 1 cup cane syrup, 114 cups cold 
water, and | teaspoon mixed ground 
spices. Mix thoroughly and cook un- 
til it drops from a spoon in sheets, 
stirring constantly. Pack in sterilized 
jars, seal, and process in hot-water 
bath for 10 minutes. 

The same preparations and mix- 
ture may be used in making peach 
butter, substituting peach pulp for 
apple pulp. One cup sorghum 
syrup of mild flavor may be substi- 
tuted for the cane syrup. 

























The kind that comes from “Nationals.” 
Morocco’s Gem went from a National 
Sale to become Reserve Grand Cham- 
pion at a National Dairy Show. 


COME TO THE GREATEST 
OF ALL JERSEY SALES 


Here at the National Jersey Sale is 
your chance to pick up a record 
breaker from among Gold Medal, 
Silver Medal and Golden Ton Cows. 
Seventy-five top matrons from fifty 
of the leading Jersey herds of 
America will be offered for sale at 
Asheville on June 4th. 


You may choose from the greatest 
assemblage of Superior Sire Daugh- 
ters, Tested Sire Daughters and 
Show Prospects ever brought to- 
gether in a National Sale Ring. 


JUNE 4th, 1942 
The National Jersey Sale 
Asheville, North Carolina 


Sponsored by 


The American Jersey Cattle Club 
324 West 23rd St., New York City 
Write for Sale Catalog to 


Tom Dempsey, Sale Manager 
Westerville, Ohio 























BERKELEY { 


Automatic WATER SYSTEMS 








-SAVE AN HOUR A DAY 
ON YOUR CHORES! 


Save time by having a Berkeley pump 
automatically supply your poultry and 
livestock with water. Plenty of pressure 
for shower, bath, kitchen, laundry and 
garden, too. Quiet, economical, depend- 
able . . . only one moving part! Send 
for catalog now.  —_ 


ADJUSTS TO WATER LEVEL 


Berkeley Hydro-Jet in well 
uses water to lift water. . 
Adjusts itself automatical- 
ly to changing water levels. 


BERKELEY PUMP CORP. 
556 Tift Ave., S.W., 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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“We're In lt — 
Let’s Win It!” 


Of course we’re going to win the war! We 
are prepared to make every sacrifice neces 
sary to win it, and it will take plenty. But 
buying our share of defense bonds to } 4 
finance the war is not a sacrifice, it 18 #9 








investment. 


TAMPS YOU 


privilege—an opportunity to make a gm 
BUY ALL THE BONDS AND} 
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Potatoes Meet Feed Test 


By J. C. GRIMES 


Animal Husbandman, 


POTATOES can be fed raw or 
dried and good silage can be 
made from either the whole potato, 
the potato vine, or a mixture of po- 
tatoes and vines. Yellow potatoes 


and potato leaves are both rich 
sources of vitamin A. 
Sweet potatoes, either raw or 


dried, can be substituted for a part 
or all of the corn in livestock rations. 
Best results will be obtained if they 
are fed with a good 
protein supplement 
and a mineral mix- 
ture. 

Animals with a 
smal] stomach, such 
as the hog, have 
trouble eating 
enough raw  pota- 
toes to make good 
gains; the cow uses 


LET’S SET 


ments by 


more animal 


this type of feed & tedoont 
much better. 
But when pota- June-planted 


toes are dried, about 
three pounds will 
make one pound of 
potato meal and 
this pound is almost 
as efficient in pro- 
ducing meat or milk 
as a pound of corn. The following 
chemical analyses give an interesting 
comparison of food values, figures be- 
ing in per cent: . 
Shelled Potatoes Potato 


Corn Raw Meal 

Water. cca ee 68.5 7.6 
Ash...... om 1.3 1:2 29 
Crude protein.......... 9.4 HéE . 3:1 
femude fat.................. 3.9 0.4 0.8 
Crude fiber er 22 Be 33 
Nitrogen-free 

extract. 68.4 26.4 82.2 


Meal for Steers —Ten steers on the 
Station farm at Auburn, fed a daily 
ration of 9 pounds potato meal, 3 
pounds cottonseed meal, and 5 
pounds peanut hay, gained 212 
pounds in 126 days. The check 
group, fed corn meal, gained 232 
pounds in the same time. There was 
no appreciable difference in the 
dressing percentage, the carcass 
grade, or the palatability of the meat. 
Potato meal was 91 per cent as effi- 
cient as corn meal in producing gains. 

In a second feeding test, conduct- 
ed in cooperation with the Alabama 
State Prison Farm, steers fed sweet 
potato meal, cottonseed meal, and 
corn silage gained faster than a 
similar group of steers fed corn meal, 
cottonseed meal, and corn silage. 

Jacobs and co-workers on the West 
Tennessee Experiment Station re- 
ported that steers fed silage and a 
3to 1 mixture of sweet potato meal 
and cottonseed meal gained as fast 
4a similar group of steers fed silage 
anda 5 to 1 mixture of corn-cob- 
shuck meal and cottonseed meal. 

Byron L. Southwell of the Georgia 
Coastal Plain Station found that 
steers fed sweet potato meal, cotton- 
meal, and cowpea hay gained 


1. If there’s any doubting 
Thomas about the value of po- 
tatoes to replace corn, 
summary of feeding experi- 
Professor Grimes 
should convince him. 

2. Reports in recent issues 
have shown clearly that far 


made pei acre from potatoes 
than from corn. 


tainly are a safer bet than 


not require a fertilizer with a 
high per cent of nitrogen. 

4. No one should need urg- 
ing to set out now all the po- 
tatoes needed to feed his own 
family and the families that 
work with him. 


Alabama Experiment Station 


2.1 pounds per head daily for 140 
days. The check group receiving 
corn gained 2.7 pounds daily. 

All of these results tend to show 
that sweet potato meal is a good sub- 
stitute for corn for fattening steers. 

Potato Meal for Dairy Cows.— 
Lush of the North Louisiana Station 
reported on two tests in which sweet 
potato meal composed 40 to 50 per 
cent of the grain ration for dairy 
cows. He found that 
115 pounds of pota- 
to meal would re- 
place 100 pounds of 
hominy feed in a 
high protein ration. 

Massie of the 
Georgia Experi- 
ment Station substi- 
tuted potato meal 
for corn in a ration 
of grain, peanut- 
vine hay, and silage. 
The cows receiving 
potato meal gave 
8.753 pounds of 
milk during the test 
while those getting 
corn gave 7.564 
pounds. 

Potato Meal fer 
Mules.—Results of feeding sweet po- 
tato meal to work mules on the Sta- 
tion farm at Auburn indicate that 
potato meal may be substituted for 
as much as one-half the corn. Some 
of the mules appeared to like it, 
while others ate it sparingly. A mix- 
ture of 5 parts corn, 5 parts sweet 
potato meal, and | part cottonseed 
meal gave very good results.” 


POTATOES 


this 


feed can be 


potatoes’ cer- 


corn—and do 


Meal for Hogs, Chickens, Sheep — — 


Sweet potato meal and tankage did 
not prove to be a satisfactory feed for 
fattening small pigs on the Alabama 
Station farm. The ration was too 
laxative and the pigs gained slowly. 
Much better results were obtained, 
however, when larger shoats were 
used and when at least 50 per cent of 
the ration consisted of corn. In view 
of these findings, a ration of 3 parts 
corn, 3 parts potato meal, and 1| part 
tankage is recommended for hogs. 

From tests conducted at the 
Georgia Station it was concluded that 
potato meal was equal to corn in 
rations for fattening lambs. 

Preliminary tests on the Alabama 
and South Carolina stations indicat- 
ed that potato meal should replace 
not more than one-half the corn in 
rations for chickens. 


Raw Potatoes for Cattle and Hogs. 
—Mr. Lush concluded that 100 
pounds of ‘potatoes equaled 230 
pounds of silage for dairy cows and 
that the milk from the potato-fed 
cows was of better quality. 

Results from several stations show 
that from 4 to 5 pounds of raw pota- 
toes equal 1 pound of corn for hogs 
and that protein supplement and 
minerals should be added. 



























before, 


This is the farmer 
who has to grow the 
food== 





WITH farm labor scarce, 
machinery hard to get, 
to be avoided — — now, 
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This is the sailor 
who has to eat to 
fight— 


This is the Sinclair 
man who can help the 


farmer. How? By 
supplying Sinclair 
fuels and lubricants 
to keep farm mae 


chinery running. 


with new farm 
with breakdowns 
more than ever 


you'll need a complete line of 
dependable Sinclair products. 
or write your local Sinclair agent. 
trucks cover farm routes each week. 


Just phone 
His 











FREE ENLARGEMENT 


Just to at acquainted with 
new customers, we will beautifully enlarge 
one snapshot print or negative, photo or 
picture to 8x10 inches—FREE—if you en- 
close this ad. (10c for handling and return 
mailing appreciated.) Information on hand 
tinting in natural colors sent immediately. 
Your original returned with your free en- 
largement. Send it today. 

Geppert Studios, Dept. 537, Des Moines, lowa 





GET BLACK 


TINTZ Jet Black Shampoo, washes out 
dirt, loose dandruff, grease, grime and 
safely gives hair a real smooth JET BLACK As 
TINT 


Don’t put up with faded dull, burnt, off color hair 
a minute longer. TINTZ Jet Black Cake works 
gradual . . .each shampoo leaves your hair blacker, lovelier, softer, 














PR 


30in., High; 20in., Wide: 8 in., Thick Hit Q5 
Monuments of enduring beauty 
Lettering free. Satisfaction guaran- -— 
teed Write for FREE Catalo 
SOUTHERN ART STONE CO. 
2124 J Piedmont Rd.. Atlanta, Ga. 



















This remarkable CAKE discovery, ¥ 





that fairly glows with life and lustre. 





. No dyed look. Won't hurt permanents. Full calle 


easier to manage. 
50c (3 for $1). TINTZ comes in Jet Black, light, medium and dark 
Brown, Titian, and Blonde. 


. Order today! State shade wanted. 


SEND NO MONEY tee or nr concer 

age on our ve ir. 
ance of satisfaction in 7 days or your money back. (We Pay Postage 
if remittarice comes with order.) Don't wait — Write today to 


TPNTZ COMPANY, Dept. 51-F, 207 N. MICHIGAN, CHICAGO 
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EYE COMFOR 


The cleansing and sooth: action of 
’ 


JOHN R. DICK 
OLD RELIABLE EYE WASH 
ck relief to burning, smarting, 


brings qui 4 , Over 
worked eyes resulting from ex re to wind, dust, 


lare, excessive reading. 25c & 0c at stores, 
DickEY DRUG COMPANY, BRISTOL, VA. 
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Free handbook “YOUR LAND” gives 
practical soil-conservation methods 


To American farmers, responding to the challenge to produce the 
bumper crops needed for victory, we offer a new helpful book entitled 
Your Land. 

Your Land isa practical handbook to help you safeguard the precious 
topsoil which is the source of most of our food supply. It covers the latest 
and best methods of soil-conservation farming and their practical 
application. Crop rotation. Contour planting. Strip cropping. Terracing. 
Diversion ditching. Dryland farming. Basin listing. Subsurface tillage. 
Shelter belting. And dozens of other useful subjects. 

Your Land is printed on high-grade paper, illustrated with numerous 
photographs showing the application of soil conservation to farms in 
various parts of the nation. It is clear, practical, thorough. A handbook 
you will want to read... and keep... and use. 

With the war effort calling to the farms of America for food in enor- 
mous quantities, the farmer has a more vital job than ever before. By 
helping to save land, this handbook will help to insure the crops that 
depend on the land. Write today to Bethlehem Steel‘Company, Bethle- 
hem, Pa., for your free copy of Your Land. 


COMPANY 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


HARDIN REO Gs 















SEND FOR THis 


Increase your >» 
broiler profits > 
with Hall’s Barred & 
allcross or Sex-Link Hallcross 

Cockerels. Bred for livability and 

rapid, economical growth. Develop 2 
into heavy-meated broilers. All @ 
chicks from Pullorum Free om 5 


_— @roR: IST 6 
South’s Outstanding Breeding Farm YF 
Proven Contest Winners. One of the Lead- 
ing R.O.P. breeding farms in R. I. Reds. 
Certified and Pullorum Clean Chicks. Re- 
duced prices on all chicks. Broiler chicks. 


Catalogue Free. 
H. J. HARDIN Box 50, CULLODEN, GA. | 
ATZ’ BLUE MOUND CHICKS 

23 Years of prog ive Chick ducti 

Big English strain Wh. Leghorns — An- 
conas — Blue Andalusians — Minorcas, 10 contains much useful information 
leading heavy breeds including Rocks — on profitable broiler production Jf 
Silver Laced and Wh. Wyandottes —- Wh. with Hall’s Chicks. Send for your jf 
Giants — Orpingtons — Australorps, etc. copy today. ) 
Weekly Special Price inducements offered HALL. BROS. HATCHERY, Ine. 
Box 10 


—Write us postal for details. 
ATZ’ HATCHERY, t. 115, Milltown, Ind. Wallingford, Conn. 
v2 a ee 3 eo aa eS 0 2 Od 
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ICTORY 


TO MAKE U. S. STRONG 












SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
It is straight forward and honest— 






























_ nite SELECTION 
° 

ar Savings Bonds Depend on a big hatchery with a long-established 

record of fair dealing and prompt service! Hayes 

and Bros. Supreme Chicks guaranteed 100% alive arrival 


ss rs 90% yy BS ore 2 . 2 Pe - choose 
rom, 5,000 chicks hatche aily. exed or non- 
War Savings Stamps sexed. Postpaid. Price list on request. Our Victory 
Selection is made from day to day to even up the dis- 
tribution of regular orders. You get whatever it is 
convenient to send you according Per 
to the day’s hatch — for only $5.95 100 


Hayes Bros. Hatchery, 117 Hayes Blidg., Decatur, III. 


At your postoffice or bank. 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSS$SS 




















Right—A good layer; 
extreme right, a poor 
layer. 


Below—Width be- 
tween pelvic bones is 
narrow in culls, wide 
in heavy layers. 


VACCINATING the pullets for 

fowl pox or sorehead is the 
main job with my young chickens 
this month. Fowl pox virus can be 
purchased locally and used according 
to directions, or use two sewing ma- 
chine needles stuck through a small 
cork, and after dipping the points 
into the virus solution, puncture the 
web of the wing with the needles. 
Since it costs less than one cent per 
bird, it is very cheap insurance. 

Be sure to keep feeding pullets 
during the summer months. They 
should be encouraged to eat plenty 
of grain and green feed along with 
growing mash or milk. It takes about 
20 pounds of feed to make a laying 
hen, and if you skimp during the 
summer, the pullets will not be ready 
to lay in early fall. 

Hot weather retards growth, and 
plenty of shade and cool fresh water 
will aid in keeping the pullets com- 
fortable and growing. The house or 
range shelter should be opened as 
much as possible for ventilation, and 
if roosting quarters are crowded, use 
extra poles or trees. 

Hens will be closely culled through- 
out the summer. Proper culling in- 
creases the profit per bird by reduc- 
ing costs and increasing the total net 
income. Culling is based on a bird’s 
past performance, which can be de- 
termined quite accurately by an ex- 
amination of the individual. There 
are three things to be considered: (1) 
capacity, together with comb and skin 
texture, (2) the pigmentation pic- 
ture, and (3) the molting condition. 


Is Comb Red? The texture of the 

comb reflects the 
hen’s present laying condition. When 
a hen stops laying, the comb dries 


Around My 
Chicken 
Yard 


By D. F. KING 


Poultry Hushandman, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute 


down, the scurf peels off, and it 
becomes cold and scaly. A layer’s 
comb is large, waxy, crimson red 
in color, and has a velvety, glossy 
texture. Thickness, looseness, and 
pliability of skin all indicate lay- 
ing condition. High producers 
have very loose, thin, soft, pliable 
skin—culls,a hard, dry, very tight 
skin, due to fat accumulation. 

The distance between the pelvic 
‘bones is a gauge of laying condi- 
tion and capacity. The width be- 
tween the pelvic bones is narrow 
in culls and wide in hens laying 
heavily. This distance may be 
measured as shown. 

All common breeds of chickens, 
except Minorcas and Orpingtons, 
can be culled by pigmentation 
change. A laying hen transfers, 

in a definite order, the yellow pig- 
ment from her body to egg yolks. 
When a hen starts laying, her body 
bleaches in the following order: vent, 
eyelid, ear lobe, beak, legs, and feet. 
By noticing the bird’s bleached areas, 
one can determine number of eggs 
laid. For example, a hen’s beak 
bleaches first at the base and last at 
the tip. As the chart shows, when 
the average hen has bleached 1/3 of 
her beak, she has laid 11 eggs; ¥ 
bleached, 19 eggs; 2/3 bleached, 23 
eggs, and all bleached, 36 eggs. Like- 
wise, when bottoms of the feet have 
bleached, she has laid 68 eggs; front 
of shanks bleached, 96 eggs; back of 
shanks, 159 eggs; top of toes, 175 
eggs, and hock joints, 181 eggs. 


Is She Molting? Almost all hens 

molt sometime 
between June and November. With 
the exception of a late molter, all 
hens stop laying while they molt. 
Those that molt early molt slow and 
remain out of production a long 
time. Those that molt late molt fast 
and are the best layers. The Missouri 
Experiment Station has shown the 


When yellow pigment has faded 
from the area named, a hen has 
the number of eggs shown. 
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nd cash 
Now. Cata 
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now. Catalog 
and ship thousands weekly. 
x 


BUSH HATCHERY, 





You'll want a copy of this 
new catalog on Steel Peanut 
Pickers. It tells how these 
machines give the greater 
capacity and better separa- 
tion demanded today. Shows 
the advantages of the dust 
exhaust fan, oilless rubber 
bearings, slow speed cylin- 
ders, gravity cleaner, and 
other Frick features. 


Accept nothing less than a 
genuine Frick Steel Peanut 
Picker. New stock of ma- 
chines now being manufac- 
tured. 

Write to the Frick Branch at Atlanta, 
Ga., Montgomery, Ala., noxville, 
Tenn., Nashville, Tenn., Columbia, S. C., 


Jacksonville, Fla., or direct to Waynes- 
boro, Pa. 








HERE'S WHY POULTRY 
RAISERS INSIST UPON 


klar ttelithbigh 


ERMOZONE 


q (SS) 


1ST, ACTS : 

7 IN DRINK against 

pn and bacteria with which 
mes in contact there. 

2ND, ACTS IN CROP} Ordinary dis- 

infectants may purify drink, but 

many germs are also picked up 

inh litter-droppings! ozone 
in crop, 

TESTINES Ge 3RD, ACTS IN IN- 












5 2 oz. 
2 oz. $1.50. At 
Dealer (drug, feed or hatchery) 
cep aes rom, 
. H. LEE COMPANY, Omaha, Nebr. 











WHITE LEGHORNS 


AAA Started Pullets Wed on 


It pays to buy the best. Plan to 


ave eggs when prices are high. 
nd cash in full. Reserve pullets 
FREE. We brood 


“a2e 


F. O. B. 


Box 25, Clinton, Mo. 


























ved. Quick 
will save you 





first year’s production of hens that 
molted as follows: 


Molting Date Eggs First Year 


July 1 122 
Aug. 1 132 
Sept. 1 142 
Oct. I 158 
Nov. 1 167 
After Nov. 1 195 


This shows that hens that molt 
before September are usually not very 
high producers. 

To do a good job of culling, I ex- 
amine each hen and make a compo- 
site decision. First, the capacity of 
the abdomen together with the tex- 
ture of the comb and skin, to deter- 
mine whether she is laying. Next, I 
read her pigmentation picture and 
estimate eggs laid since starting. If 
she has been a heavy producer, she 
will likely continue to lay well. Last, 
I note molting condition. If molting 
starts before September, it is doubt- 
ful if she should be kept another year. 
When a hen molts and stops laying, 
she usually does not start laying again 
until late winter or early spring. An 
early molter is therefore quite an ex- 
pense during the summer and fall. 
With all these characteristics correct- 
ly valued, culling will be accurate 


and highly profitable. 


*“Handsomest Ad” 


AWARDS in our “handsomest 
ad” contest announced in the 
March issue are: 
First prize, $10 in War Savings Stamps, 
to Jessie Clark Siler, Warrén County, Ga. 


$1 in War Savings Stamps, to Mrs. Annie 
M. Wilson and Mrs. Wortley Josey of North 
Carolina; Alma McClure of South Carolina; 
Eunice Guill and Guy E. Cocke of Virginia; 
Frances Rowlett of Kentucky; A. Preston 
Gray of Tennessee; and Louise Duggar, and 
Mrs. John L. Lambert of Alabama. 


Four Thrift Rules 


PRESIDENT Coolidge often de- 
clared that four rules of thrift 
and economy had made New Eng- 
land great. These four thrift rules 
needed now in wartime as almost 
never before, are as follows: 


1. Eat it up. 3. Make it do. 


2. Wear it out. 4. Do without. 





“June Bride” 


MANY readers still remember a 
wonderfully beautiful painting of 
a bowl of roses on one of our covers. 
Hardly less beautiful is this month’s 
“June Bride” by the same artist, Al- 
bert Herter. Born in New York in 
1871, Mr. Herter early won recogni- 
tion in the South—a medal from the 
Atlanta Exposition 1895—and many 
honors here and abroad since. . . . 
And along with Mr. Herter’s “June 
Bride,” what young maiden will fail 
to get a thrill from Granville Bruce’s 
remarkably beautiful and_ timely 
“The Soldier’s Bride,” on page 7? 
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“Don’t be bashful, kids—say howdy to 
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Growth Is Important 


Spring chicks should grow fast to be ready for early fall 


They need ample proteins, minerals and vita- 


mins in their feed to promote this rapid growth, big 
frames, sound bodies and thick feathers. 
are usually highest. That’s why it’s so important to have 
your pullets produci i temb 


Fall egg prices 





Ss 
g in Sep . 


@ Fortified To Spur Growth 


HAPPY USERS ! 


growth. 


“T have, ag you know, been using 
your Starting, Growing and Lay- 
ing Mashes for some eight years, 
with most satisfactory results.” 
ym. P. Wylie, Jr., 

Thompson, Ala. 


large eggs. 


“Have been using Standard this year. 
Milling Company's Super Quali- 
ty Starting, Growing, Laying 
and Breeding Mashes for the 
past eight years with excellent 
results.’” Mrs. L. W. Arnold, 

Covington, Ga. 


Mail us the 
free copy of 
ers.” 
“This winter we bought baby 
chicks and fed them your Super 
Quality Starting and Growing 
Mashes. They did better than 
any of our chicks have ever done 
and we raised 99% of them. 


List. Write 


STAN 


Your feed can’t be beat.’’ 
. N. Bravcher, 
Hull, Ga. 


STANDARD MILLING 


GENTLEMEN: 
Poultry Raisers’’ 


raising 


Name 


6-R Fairlie Street, 


6-R Fairlie Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
Please send me a free copy of your booklet, ‘‘Pointers for 
and your current money-saving Mill Price List. 


pulilets this year, 


SUPER QUALITY GROWING MASH is fortified to spur 
It contains both animal and vegetable proteins, © 
vitamins and minerals in ample amounts to 
chick growth, when fed with grains. 


safely push 
Big pullets lay 
In addition to the other vitamins, SUPER 


QUALITY GROWING MASH contains a special vitamin 
“G” supplement, the growth-controlling factor. 
nese and cther “trace elements” are also provided in its 
formula, with essential calcium and phosphorus. i 
It will help you have early producing pullets. 


Manga- 
Use it 


Write for Booklet and Price List 


coupon below, or paste it on a postal, for a 
valuable booklet “Pointers for Poultry Rais- 


It contains practical advice for poultry raisers. 
We'll also send you our current money-saving Mill Price 


for them today! 


DARD MILLING CO, 
Atlanta, Ga. 





COMPANY, 





I am 








Post Office 


RED. 


State 














4-Week Old 


enables me to sell you fine 4 week old White Leghorn 


a 
JSANDS * CUSTOMERS LAST YEAR PROVED LATE STARTED PUL- 
ee Onin BEST MONE : 1 take them through the critical first four 


LETS ARE THEIR BEST MONEY MAKERS, 
weeks in my 100% air conditioned plant. 
lay 150 to 200 eggs a year. 
PROFITS from eggs in spring and summer, Our 4 we 
raised cheaper and are the best spring and summer egg 


tion by adding 4 week old pullets to your flock this summer, 


EE CATALOG apvance ORDER DISCOUNTS 


Write today for low prices, 
potennade eagle complete information on the SENSA- 
TIONAL NEW DEVELOPMENTS in America’s most 
profitable egg laying breed, Let me show you how to in- 
crease your poultry profits and tell you why RICE LEG- 
HORNS are the kind of birds that will make you money, 











Just send your name and 
address on postcard for 
free illustrated catalog. 
Gives plain facts based 
on 22 years’ experience 
specializing in White 
Leghorns, Write today. 


For LESS Than You Can Raise Them 


Investigate Our Appraisal of the Changed Conditions That 
Now Make Our SUMMER STARTED FOUR WEEK OLD LEG- 
HORN PULLETS the MOST PROFITABLE BUY of the YEAR 
WORLD’S LARGEST LEGHORN BREEDER HATCHERY 


I make tho starting of White Leghorn pullets a regular business, 


They come to you hardy, vigorous, and bred to 
Government price supporting program means GREATER 
ek old summer started pullets can be 


RICE LEGHORN FARM, 


WHITE LEGHORN 
PwWwLLeETS 








Volume production 
pullets for less than you can raise 


producers. Stabilize your egg produc- 
Leghorn Cockerels $1.95 per 100. 


advance order discounts, 


Box 3-T, Sedalia, Mo. 











CHICKS730 DaysTeiat 


roe breed ae sare as 
. Setees. oo <cbieg fb. Approved. ; 
i Siate dnc Bre ‘Box 655, BUTLER, iO. 








grandma!” 


PROTECT CHICKS FOR LIFE 
fez ow 


with Wene U.S. Licensed Vaccines. 
Cost is less than one egg bird. No 
3 physical setback. Information free. 

lene Poultry Laboratories, Dept. V-9, Vineland, N. J. 








The seed advertisers in this publication are re- 
liable. You can safely patronize them, 





UST A 
DASH IN FEATHERS.. fo 
OR SPREAD ON ROOSTS 
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A&P and Atlantic Commission Co. report: 


Growers and Shippers Getting 


More of Consumer’s Dollar 
* 


New Efficiencies, Narrowing Market Spread, 
Help Offset Rising Wartime Costs 
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Right now, when agriculture is faced with many wartime problems—including rising 
costs—A&P and Atlantic Commission Company here present graphic evidence of the 
marked progress being made in returning to growers and. shippers a larger share of 
the consumer’s dollar. This, coupled with the sharply increasing sale of their prod- 
ucts through our stores, is bringing them dual benefits. 


Note that in 1941 growers and shippers received 54.6c of, each consumer dollar 
spent at A&P Food Stores for fresh fruits and vegetables—contrasted with the 46.8c 
received only four years ago. Here is an actual gain of 7.8c per consumer dollar! 
This increased return is considerably larger than the estimated national average 
return on produce marketed through all channels. 


Boosting Farm Income 


Year by year, chain store distribution is increasing farm income by narrowing the 
market spread. For example, our buying and retailing expenses have been reduced 
29%; damage and spoilage 1394; warehouse and cartage expenses 179%. And this 
has been realized in four short years! These real efficiencies have been accomplished 
by modernizing and streamlining distribution—paring extra handling charges—cut- 
ting out many unnecessary in-between expenses . . . doing everything possible to 
create the most direct, most economical route from producer to consumer. All this, 
plus expanding produce sales in our stores, gives growers and shippers constantly 
increased income. 


Then, too, by direct routing, fresh fruits and vegetables reach A&P Food Stores 
hours fresher—highly attractive, with less spoilage and retaining more of their 
essential vitamins, minerals and natural sugars. This is vital because it means 
important economic gains for producers; also economic as well as health gains for 


consumers. 
Encouraging the Industry 


Thus the new efficiencies developed by A&P and the Atlantic Commission Company 
bring expanding markets, enlarged returns and an encouraging future to our sup- 
pliers. Such efficiencies also serve as a pattern for all distribution, and therefore, 
all growers and shippers stand to benefit. 


This year, with the Government urging growers to increase production and 
calling upon American consumers to eat more fresh fruits and vegetables for health 
and vigor, efficient distribution becomes more vital than ever. Realizing this urgent 
need—and with full knowledge of the many new problems that wartime is bringing 
to agriculture—A&P and the Atlantic Commission Company recognize an added 
responsibility. We have set ourselves to this task of further improving distribution 
by gearing our facilities and operations to the needs of the hour. 


ATLANTIC COMMISSION CO., Inc. 


. Affiliate of 
The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 





Uncle Sam Reminds Us— 


SOME J/uxury crops may have to 

be eliminated before this war is 
over — due to overloaded railroad 
facilities, tire shortages, fertilizer 
rationing for more essential crops. 

—Curtailed gasoline deliveries to 
service stations and bulk consumers 
will not affect supplies for operating 
farm machinery. 

—Your help in salvaging and col- 
lecting rubber is as important as get- 
ting in scrap iron and steel. 

—More Southern hogs marketed 
in July, August, Septem- 
ber, and October would 
be a great help. 

—Watch your bicycle 
tires just as carefully as 
you do your car and 
truck tires—and be sure 
to keep them fully in- 
flated. 

—Ginners had better 


get their orders in now 





tain a canning allotment, individ. 
uals will be required to give all facts 
about the needs and purposes for 
which sugar is to be used. 


—Make early arrangements to ob- 
tain supplies of fumigating materials 
for stored grain. 


—Farmers requesting occupational 
deferment from their selective sery. 
ice boards should furnish complete 
information on (1) importance of 
products grown on the farm, (2) 
contribution of individual to that 
production, and (3) 
difficulty of replacing 
that individual. 

—For home canning, 
lids for jars will be avail- 

able to supply the de. 
BONDS mand. Although num. 
ber of tin cans will de 
crease, lids may even in- 
crease, with price staying 
the same or even going 


— 





for bagging for wrap- 

ping this fall’s cotton crop. Cotton 
bagging is selling for $1.10 per 
pattern f.o.b. mills. 


—Although 38 states report 870,- 
000 tons of scrap moved into trade 
channels, it is estimated that 615,- 
000 tons of scrap yet remain on farms 
in these states. 


—Effective June 1, local tire ration- 
ing boards will refuse to grant cer- 
tificate of replacement when, in their 
opinion, the tire to be replaced has 
been rendered useless and non-recap- 
pable through deliberate neglect on 
the user’s part. 


—All who want to obtain their 
allotments of 

sugar for home canning provided by 
OPA rationing regulations should see 
their local rationing boards. ‘To ob- 


down slightly. 

—There are no restrictions on 
use of concrete for farm and home 
repair or construction. 

—When buying something in a 
collapsible tube, such as toothpaste 
or shaving cream, it is necessary to 
turn in an empty collapsible tube to 
replace it. The replacement need 
not be the same kind. 

~The WPB has limited construc- 
tion on farm buildings, other than 
dwellings, to $1,000 or less; up to 
$500 may be spent on dwellings with- 
out authorization by WPB. 

—No shortage of wallpaper or 
writing paper is expected. 

—Commercial manufacturers of 
syrup will be somewhat restricted, 
so be sure to give patches of sorghum 
and sugar cane for home use every 
attention. 


Cooperation Helps Save Tires 


IN meeting the tire situation, 
farmers have one advantage over 

city and suburban residents, the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture points 
out. They are familiar with rural 
customs built on years of cooperative 
spirit. Customs such as barn rais- 
ings, corn shuckings, quiltings, etc., 
and long experience in “swapping 
work” and organizing “rings” for 
big jobs such as threshing, give farm- 
ers a good start along the way they 
need to go to make the most of tires. 
Also, reports the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, the local assembly co- 
op is proving “a natural” as a tire 
saver. Many of these have been 
operating for years, and others are 


Time To— 


organizing for the emergency. They 
save by making one truck do what 
several formerly did in getting pro- 
duce, livestock, poultry, and eggs, 
and milk and cream to market. For 
return loads they carry and distribute 
farm supplies from the market cities. 

“There are two courses for farm- 
ers in the tire situation,” said M. 
Clifford Townsend, director of Agri- 
cultural Defense Relations, recently: 
“first, conservation, and second, re- 
organization of our rural transporta- 
tion facilities. There is no reason to- 
day for five farmers who are going 
to town on the same day to drive in- 
dividual cars, when one car or truck 
could do.” 


___-Get extra busy with a chemical offensive, on * 
“all-out” basis, on Mr. Cutworm. Poison the pest: 


_...Mulch tomato plants heavily with straw or leaves to hold moisture and 


prolong fruiting season. 


_._Repair fences, gates, plows, and machinery whem showers prevent field 


work, 








__..“Find” rather than “make” time to go fishing. It’s good for what ails you. 
__..Provide shade and water for the shoats. They can’t sweat like Old Dobbin. 
_...Get the roosters out of the laying flock and produce only infertile egg* 
_...Present the wife with a light-weight hoe for cultivating her flowers. 
_.Plan for picnic suppers right under that big oak in the back yard. 
_...Start hogs to grazing when soybeans are about 12 inches high. 
....Remember that oil is far cheaper than machinery repairs. 

.--.Be sure grain is thoroughly ripe before combining it. 

._._Use electricity to help overcome the labor shortage. 
.__Sow tomato seed for midseason and late crops. 
..._Be ready to fight the screw worm. 

...-Get rid of slow-growing pullets. 

_.._Keep plows and sweeps sharp. 


We suggest putting 
X mark alongside each 
item when attended 
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one acre of corn 
in 1941; now he has 1 pig, 15 chick- 
ens, 2 acres peanuts, 4 acre sugar 


(From page 3) 


cane, and ¥% acre sweet potatoes. 
Pershing Pitts had no 1941 project 
but now has | dairy calf, 100 chick- 
ens, and | acre peanuts.” 


LUKE GREENE: “Facing a seri- 
ous labor shortage, Georgia farmers 
may get relief this summer from vol- 
untary labor battalions of city boys 
and girls under a plan being studied 
by M. D. Collins, school superintend- 
ent, and the State Agricultural 
Council. The plan was worked up 
by George H. King, president of 
Abraham Baldwin College, Tifton. 

“The plan would not only help 
farmers but the city youngsters 
would make extra money, improve 
their physical well being, and gain a 
more wholesome appreciation of 
farming and its problems. Peanut 
harvesting is an example of how the 
youngsters could especially help.” 


A. L. MORRISON: “Enon Com- 
munity Betterment Club, Houston 
County, Ala., is a lesson in people 
knowing what they want and get- 
ting together to put the job over, R. 
M. Chapman, Ashford vocational 
teacher, told me. By brushing aside 
selfishness, let’s look at what the club 
has done: 

1, Organized one-variety cotton program. 

2. Bought 700 tons of fertilizer at a 
saving of $1,400. 

3. Bbught 5 tons of seed at a saving of 
over $100. 

4. Planted 20 acres of blue lupine. 

5. Improved pastures on 15 farms. 
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War and Farming 


6. Planted 75,000 certified potato plants. 
7. Assisted, in raising funds fof an 
$8,000 cooperative market. 
8. Improved fertilizer practices. 
9. Increased gardens. 
10. Improved sanitation on the farm. 


“Organized in 1940, the club has 
not missed a single meeting, which 
is held on each Monday night. It 
has now 135 members, representing 
every family in the community. 

“Mr. Chapman told me further, 
“We could not have made this speedy 
progress in cooperative activities 
without the fine cooperation of bank- 
ers, merchants, fertilizer dealers, etc.’” 


JOHN L. ANDERSON: “Clif- 
ford Storey, one of our Jackson Coun- 
ty farmers, was telling me the other 
day about what happened on his 
farm in 1941 in mopping cotton for 
boll weevil. Two families, the J. C. 
Clarks and the Shad Storeys, each 
had 15 acres of cotton. The land, 
fertilizer, and top-dressing were 
practically the same and the two 
crops were cultivated and hoed alike. 
Mr. Clark mopped his cotton twice 
when it was small and until he could 
not find any more of the early 
weevils. He also dusted three times 
according to approved methods. On 
his 15 acres he made 10 bales. Mr. 
Storey did not mop, but did dust 
three times and made five bales.” 


AHEAD OF SCHEDULE: From 
a survey of 16 cheese, condensery, and 


How to Save Tractor Tires 


By I. F. REED 


WITH no more rubber tires to 

be had, it is imperative that 
every tractor operator get the long- 
est possible service from his present 
equipment. 

It is almost universally agreed that 
normally four-ply front tires should 
be inflated to 28 pounds and six-ply 
to 36 pounds. Rear tires—all sizes 
—should carry at least 12 pounds 
with the furrow-tire 4 pounds more 
when plowing. When especially 
heavy equipment, as a corn picker, is 
mounted on the tractor, tire pressure 
should be increased to conform to 
recommendations 
for carrying it. Un- 
derinflation will 
cause diagonal 
breaks in the cord 
fabric of the side- 
walls due to repeat- 
ed buckling. Pres- 
sure should be high 
enough to keep 
sidewalls smooth 


‘ _ SaaS En riods’ as 
while the tire is in 


THE HIGH SPOTS 


1. Do not allow tires to 
come in contact with grease or 
oil as both destroy rubber. 

2. Wash off chemicals after 
using tractor for spraying. 

3. Keep tractor under cover 
and jacked up when not in use 
for a long period. 

4. Tires should not stand 
in barnyard acids for long pe- 
they may 
through cuts and damage the 


pulling power of the tires about 50 
pounds. -Thus, within limits of the 
draw bar pull, this reduces slippage 
under heavy loads and thereby re- 
duces tire wear also. Some slippage 
is normal but it should not exceed 
16 per cent. Weight can be added 
either by filling tires with water or 
by wheel weights. Some tire com- 
panies tell how to make wheel 
weights out of concrete. Since these 
weights are removable, they have 
most of the features of castiron 
weights. As compared to filling tires 
with water, wheel weights can be 
taken off and put 
on readily and soil 
packing reduced to 
a minimum on cul- 
tivating or other 
light-load jobs. Fill- 
ing tires with water 
is, of course, least 
expensive and _les- 
sens any tendency 
for the tractor to tip 


seep ; 
over as the weight 


service. cord body. is nearer the ground. 
Overinflation _re- 5. Keep tires at proper Some operators re- 
duces traction, ree Preeuree port that tires filled 


sulting in excessive 
slippage and more 
rapid wearing of tires. These figures 
show the effects of inflation on life 
of tractor rear tires: 


Air Pressure Normal Life Life Wasted 
pounds per cent per cent 
12 100 00 
8 70—75 25—30 
5—6 20 80 
22—24 70—75 25—30 
30 50 50 


Every 100 pounds of weight added 
to the drive wheels of a_ rubber- 
equipped tractor tends to increase 


6. Add weights to prevent 
excessive slippage. 


_ with water are more 

apt to be punctured 
by cotton stalk stubs but manu- 
facturers say they have no results 
which indicate that water-filled tires 
puncture more easily. 

If tires have been properly cared 
for, there is no reason why the body 
should not be almost as strong after 
several years’ service as at the time 
it was molded. Therefore, if the 
carcass shows no breaks and rubber 
is available, have smooth tractor 
tires retreaded by all means. 


fluid milk plants in the state, Ala- 
bama’s extension dairyman, F, W. 


Victoriaide Voll Hurst, Barbour 
County, Ala., pinning an official 


4-H Victory pin on 4-H’er Edward 
Livingston after Edward had signed 
the pledge card. (See page 3.) 





Georgia Plans 


LONG distance from Athens 
wanted the editor last week: A 
hurry-up call too it seemed. 

“Hello,” said a familiar voice. 
“This is Copeland.” (O. B. Cope- 
land, Georgia’s extension editor.) 
“I’m here in Mr. Westbrook’s office 
and he wants to get your help in this 
boll weevil situation.” 

Then the voice of Extension 
Agronomist E. C. Westbrook: 

“T’ve had letters from a half dozen 
North Georgia county agents this 
week, saying weevils are already 
showing up in all parts of their coun- 
ties,” he began. “I talked to Dr. Paul 
Gilmer at Tifton this morning who 


(“Yankee”) Burns found that the in- 
creased milk deliveries over a year 
aga were— 

In January, 29 per cent 

In February, 27 per cent 

These increases came too during 

the low-producing months and yet, 
the state was only asked to expand 
milk production 13 per cent. Cheese 
and condensery prices are around $2 
per 100 pounds. Noted Dairyman 
Burns: “The results prove that 
where markets are furnished, people 
will milk cows.” 


Coming Events 


Georgia State Nutrition Committee, Ma- 
con, June 11-12. 

Georgia State 4-H Club Council, Wes- 
leyan College, Macon, June 15-20. 

Southern Seedsmen’s Association, DeSoto 
Hotel, Savannah, Ga., June 17,18, and 19. 

Washington Note: There will be no 1942 
National 4-H Club Camp. 

Farm and Home Week at the University 
of Georgia will not be held this year. 

New moon, June 13; full, June 28. 


Weevil Fight 


told me he had found as many as 475 
weevils per acre in some fields. Wee- 
vils are coming out a week to ten days 
earlier than usual, and there are 
more of them. Unless we have favor- 
able summer weather and unless we 
put up a real fight against him, the 
weevil may do to us what he did in 
the early ’20’s.” 

“What are the plans?” 

In further conversation over the 
*phone and by letter, here below is 
the battle strategy he announced. 
(Alabama’s plans for dusting the 
fruiting crop will appear next month. 
The 1-1-1 poison is not being recom- 


mended.) 


HOW TO FIGHT THE BOLL WEEVIL IN 1942 


1. Avoid unnecessary poisoning, but 
watch infestation and don’t delay poison- 
ing when it becomes necessary. 

2. Pre-square applications are of value in 
delaying weevil increase, and may save one 
or more late dustings. Do not trust pre- 
square poisoning alone. Wait until the cot- 
ton has 4 to 6 true leaves or when enough 
weevils are present to make the damaged 
main bud easily seen before mopping; in 
dusting, wait until the first tiny squares are 
seen. Use 2 to 3 gallons of the 1-1-1 mix- 
ture per acre, 2 to 3 times at 5- to 7-day 
intervals, or dust once or twice at the rate 
of 3 pounds per acre. 

4. Molasses may be impossible to get 
for the 1-1-1 mixture and no dusting ma- 
chinery is available to many farmers but 
growers will be urged to do pre-square poi- 
soning anyway. If they can’t do any better, 
calcium arsenate can be dusted on the cot- 
ton with a flour sack, or the bottom can be 
knocked out of a tin can, a piece of muslin 
fastened on the bottom, and the can nailed 
to a 2'4-foot stick. With that sort of crude 
duster, even children can do a fairly effec- 
tive job of pre-square poisoning. The can 
duster can be used only when the cotton 
is dry. 

5. Pre-square poisoning should be fol- 
lowed by regular dusts if counts indicate 
weevils are present in damaging numbers. 
If small areas of heavy infestation occur 


within a field, “spot dusting” is good prac- 
tice. Dust at least 1 row on each side of 
those where infested squares are found and 
from 15 to 20 feet beyond the point where 
damaged squares occur down the rows. If 
there is more than one infested spot to the 
acre, full field dusting is needed. 

6. Make weekly infestation counts after 
cotton begins squaring freely. Cross the 
field diagonally, pick 100 to 500 green 
squares from top, middle, and bottom parts 
of plants, taking only one square per plant. 
Choose those unyellowed and unflaired. If 
10 or more squares per 100 are injured, 
dusting is needed. Fields of 15 or more 
acres should have not less than 500 squares 
examined. 

7. Dust with undiluted calcium arsenate, 
on wet or dry cotton, at any time of day 
or night, but when the air is calm. Early 
season dustings take 4 to 6 pounds, dustings 
after mid-July, 6 to 8 pounds per acre. A 
50-50 sulfur-arsenate mixture may be used 
for both weevils and fleahoppers. 

8. Re-examine field in 5 days. Dust again 
if count still 10 or above per 100 squares. 
If rain washes off a dusting within 24 hours, 
redust at once. 

9. If plant lice appear in considerable 
numbers, add 2 per cent nicotine sulphate 
to every other dusting. Ask your agricul- 
tural adviser for instructions about mixing. 





actually did the job? 





HOW DID YOU DUST? 


IS THERE any way whereby a one-horse farmer without machin- 
ery can effectively dust his cotton after it is squaring heavily? Is there 
any reader who was able to improvise dusting equipment in 1941 that 
For all letters that we can publish, reporting 
actual experiences along that line in 1941, we'll pay $1 to $5. Write 
before June 15, to Managing Editor, The Progressive Farmer. 
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1,000, $1.00. 


Porter Plant Farm, Gleason, Tenn 
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catle, hogs, sheep and poultry. Government howe wer Porto Rico te a uaniss eed Cockerels ........ 5.00 9.45 18.50 govern’ 
plants, full count—$1.00 per thousan lelivered. No e . . . > ae 
ee ee Sumo ted of poe tM to $5,000 valuation, checks. Prompt shipment. L. D. Lightsey, Screven, Crotalaria —CHICKS FROM— havens 
Convenient terms. Prices from $4.50 to $7.50. Write ee — CROTALARIA — CROTALARIA R.O.P. MATED FLOCKS $8.95 - 
NEILL B. SMITH Florala, Alabama. Pink and Yellow Skin Porto Rico Potato Plants, a4 ss Englis! 
: Government inspected and treated—90c thousand; 5 thou- The South’s Best Land Builder by government test. Se Ae? Grade Cocker 
Ge rgia sand up, 75¢ prepaid. Hovis Lightsey, Screven, Georgia. ie Aeneas Improved, ae and Intermedia All b d 4 h 1 f ba - , 
oO ‘rotalaria — recleaned and searified. Also Soy- reeders mated with males from R.O.P vo 
j spec $s Ri Moy : : 
87 Acres, good house, woods, water. William Middle- rr Se ee es - “. beans, Sizes Cleves, and Berlose, Lespeders. All (Record of Performance) matings out of matehe 
ton, Buford, Georgia. Herrington, Route 2, Odum, Georgia. for prices and samples. : ae 5 yi Mig ged ond ; a pee Chict 
Louisiana PO gs Juanes < Pesste Fiente—1.00. RIEMERS FARMS males. This mating MUCH "BETTER than bona 
ic; 5,000, $2.50. ams or Bunce orto cos—1,000, i li 
Highlands of Southwestern Louisiana — Choice cut- $1.00. Henry Myrick, Gleason, Tenn. ELBERTA, ALABAMA — chicks cleeees a0 AAA grade. = 
over land offerings. Low prices, convenient terms. Sell S. C. White Leghorns, Hanson, English or $6.95: 
Caucasian (White) race only. For descriptive book write Tomato, Potato, Cabbage and Collard Plants, all $1.00 Giant Striata Crotalaria—Thoroughly scarified, state Hollywood Blood Lines— doing’ 
Long-Bell Farm Land Corporation, 890 R. A. Long per thousand. Pepper and Eggplants, $2.00 per thou-  ¢ertitied and tested, excellent germination. None so 50 CHIX 100 CHIX 200 CHIX extra e 
Bidg., Kansas City, Missouri. sand, Dorris Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. good at the price. ‘Winding up the season. $7.95 per Straight Run..... $5 00 $ 9.45 $18.50 antee ] 
iP Forte Rico Potato Plants—61.40 por themend. To- p'“Bteeall Goneay  Menkrilia’ Hath Candioe, - Pullete .......... » 8.25 15.90 31.50 Indiana 
Virginia Phan es oy te ng 3 Fhense 28-28. Onion pioneer producers. Cockerels ........ 2.00 3.50 7.00 C 
Hundreds of Farms — Free Catalog. Belt Realty, ae £m Barred Rocks, White Rocks, R. I. Reds, 
Chase City, Virginia. Potato Plants: Porto Rico, Copper Skin— $1.25 thou- GIANT STRIATA CROTALARIA New Hampshires— ee re os ae = 
speemenmeenpmmnccemnpememrnermemnammmnrtaregerrsscsrcnnesnsgmmeahs  otsto sete nts oo8e8 sand; 3,000 or more, $1.15 thousand postpaid Sullman Plant on stubble land in May and June and store . 3 SHIX 2 b 
VEGETABLE PLANTS: County ‘Plant Farm, Hanceville, Ala huge wate Ss of humus and ae for fall Stroight Run..... == A oa Heav) 
j q Z ane ceca ia Rar Soe maa TSR ae rain and y s. We CE FIED MEEIOTS § oscccccaces e 5 5 7 
pee Ne ete Se ens South Carolina Copper Skin Porto Rico Potato and SCARIFIED Seed in new 100-pound printed Cockerel 4.50 4 50 Cocke 
EE ER eae ae wer es bree ce ese e ae eine Biante fille canna 00 pee thousand’ postpaid: 7. f. toek te ase ea a us oe pied WOMOTOIS.  occccces B 8.45 16. Chick: 
R. Neal, Route 6, Cullman, Alabama. at $10.00 per 100 pounds f.o.b. McBee, subject CHICKS FROM. Thous 
NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS a = eiek date: anal - ow 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation Tomato Plants: Marglobe, Stone, Baltimore. Bonny ” CHESTERFIELD COUNTY U. S. APPROVED FLOCKS 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid Best, roots mossed, postpaid, 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25. ood & , o Ue ] 
price’’ in his ad. This rule shall govern trans- John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. COOPERATIVE “AA” Grade GREE 
actions betizeen our plant advertisers and buyers. McBee, South Carolina a e 
Potato Plants: Porto Rico, Copper Skin—$1.25 thou- , ; h A ERN- ; 
sand; 3,000 or more, $1.15 thousand prepaid. Alabama Under the same STATE and GOV Mail 
NANCY HALL and PORTO RICO Plant €o., Cullman, tiaena! asm, Bale: | Giant Striate Crotalaria Seed, .recleaned. awl supervision. as one other inatings. ment of 
te 2 Sagimemarieds etall or W ale sk for quotation on quantity de- xcellent commercial utility stoc ‘are- Rocks; 
POTATO PLANTS “Two Million Old Fashion Blue Stem and Heading *!red. Fox Hardware Company, Hartsville, 8. C. full selected, 100% VALUE FOR YOUR Pullets, 
Collard Plants $1.00 per thousand, postpaid. a Early Crotalaria Seed, recleaned, scarified—$10.00 DOLLA — 
No shinies Sneed Me C.0.D. Fees. Sellers, Carrollton, Alabam per hundred F.0.B. Harry Hansen, Foley, Alabama. =. C. White Leghorns (large type), Brows ave lis 
y Prepaid Parcel Post— POTATO PLANTS ” Leghorns, Anconas, White, Black and Bu atchery 
500..... 75¢ R., . don 35 2,000... ..$2.60 Loutsiana Copper Skin, Porto Rico and Triumpb— Ginseng Minorcas— on: ite: i, een aa . 
y Prepa oxpress— 1.25 prepaid. Certified Porto co an To make money raising Ginseng write C. Fezler, ‘ 
2,000... .$2.50 3,000... .$3.75 000. .. .$6.00 Copper Skin—$1.50 per thousand prepaid. Patchogue, New York. P , Straight Run..... $4.50 $ 8.45 $16.50 Berne 
Fresh strong plants shipped day order received. CUPP PLANT COMPANY Pullets chaise 25 13.90 27.50 fas, $8 
Cullman, Alabama Lespedeza Coc’rls, W. Legs.. 1.75 3.00 6.00 English ' 
DUKE PLANT CO., Dresden, Tenn. so Rhode {eland Reds, Barred Rocks, White 100; Pul 
Pink or Yellow Skin Potato Plants from vine cut- Lespedeza Sericea does well sown in May or June. R B ks. N hire (Reds) $7.25; Li 
Improved Government Inspected and treated Red and  tings—$1.00 express collect; $1.25 parcel postpaid. Mae Order scarified certified seed—200 pounds or less. 17 ock 5 uff Rocks, New Hampshire (Reds), antee) 
Yellow Skin Porto Ricos, Nancy Halls and Early Thornton, Screven, Georgia. poun pounds or more, 16c pound. Sericea Growers’ Buff rpingtons, Giants, White, Silver Hatchery 
Triumph, Potato Plants — $1.00 OR rere gee ge Association, Mt. Gilead, North’ Carolina, a" yandottes— a 
* sistant Tomato ants: Marglobe, Break’O-Day, Rut- Potato Plants—Triump ‘opper n an orto co CHIXx 
gers, Pritchard and Stone—$1.00 thousand: 5,000, $4.25; —$1.25 per thousand delivered. Euel Hudson, Route 1, Kobe Lespedeza, $9.75 per hundred pounds: Scarified . 50 CHIX 100 CHIX 216.80 
10,000, $8.00. California Wonder, Ruby King, Pimien- Cullman, Alabama. Services, $19.50; No. 3 Kobe, Mixed, $6.50. B. P. Straight Run.....$450 $845 $16. U.S 
to, World Beater Sweet Pepper, Cayenne and Red Chili Stegall Company, Marshville, N. Pullets .......-..- 4.75 8.95 17.50 eas 
Hot Pepper; Black Beauty and Preside High Bush Egg- “Certified Porto, Rico Potato Sites. long, Vinee—61.00 P Cosnarele k...ccss 4.25 7.95 15.50 Heav; 
plants—35c hundred, prepaid; $1.25 thousand, not pre- thousand postpai ubbs oute 2, anceville, eas Heavy Mixed s 00—$7.45 Aq ok 
p F y Mixed (Unsold Heavies)....1 
og hy gh ey shipment guaranteed. L. Alabama. For Sale—Nice stock Peas—Brabham, $3.00 bushel: Mixed all Breeds and Sexes....... 100—$6.45 pat C 
PAY WHEN RECEIVED — Send No Money With Clays and Whips. $2.25 bushel; Mixed, $2.15 bushel: = Heavy Assorted Pullets........--.- 100—$7.95 a 
Frostproof Cabbage Plants —75c thousand; Round Order. Nancy Hall or Porto Ricos. Millions of tee pectie Coenen. $2.50 bushel. In 2 bushel Heavy Assorted Cockerels......... 100—$7.45 or Bi 
Dutch, Copenhagen, Marion Market, Charleston and them ready for shipment. 500, 55c; 1,000, 90¢; lots and up. All orders of 25 bushels or more. deduct Prices 
Early Jersey. Tomato Plants: Marglobe, Rutgers, Prit- 3,000, $2.35; 5,000 or over, 70c per thousand. 10¢ bushel. Nl f.0.b, here. G. P. Walker & Son. Above prices effective from May 15th. Straig! 
chard, Baltimore—$1.00 thousand. Certified Porto Rico PLANT FARM Hurtsboro, Alabama. RI 
| peed age Te agg A lb fan Sharon, Tennessee Clay Mixed Peas, $2.50; Straight Clays, $2.60: Brab- TAKE NO CHANCES Box 1 
Plants: California Wonder—$2.00 thousand or 25¢ hun- Certified Porto Rico and Triumph Potato Plants—$1.50 ham, $3.00. Subject change in prices. F.O.B. Waynes- All der S d Government 
dred. Hot Pepper: Chili and Long Red Cayenne—$2.00 per thousand, postpaid. W. F. Hethcox, Purvis. Miss. boro, Georgia. Lewis Hardware Company. varieties under State and Gov T will Riverva’ 
thousand ndred. Satisfaction guaranteed, eet bene Supervision. Your COUNTY AGENT w from bloc 
Wholesale Plant Company, Quitman, Georgia. Porto Rico Potato Plants, miittqne inspected—5,000, gladly explain the various matings. ocks, W 
$2.25, Bristol Plant Company, Bristol, Georgia. other ‘lead 
Certified Potato Plants: Red Velvet, $1.75 th d —— PREPAID SHIPMENTS—When Pete in Full. curacy gu 
zeaiae, Last. bag 5 Svienek. Bed, Yellow Porto rome 8. C. Cones Skin wate a. : 1.0) ps d WE WILL SHIP C.0O.D sick ve 
jousan a aut 1 : Pw - t . iL. L. Brown, t ‘ullman, a. —A ssi 
fornia by Ruby King, og lh Tos Pool pemnert : wie = NOTICE:—Many advertisers of Baby Chicks offer 100% Live Arrival Guaranteed. Service, 1 
gan d. a Marglobe, Break-O’Day, Bonny CERTIFIED POTATO PLANTS— suesiel puerantoss relative oe eee Replacement Guarantees Up to 3 : rik 
st, 75¢ ousan 0, 30c. Satisfaction guaranteed, Louisiana Cooper Skin and Porto Rico—$1.50 thou- , a an s 
J. L. Sellers, G aha ,6 a. form among all advertisers. When buying on the White Ro 
raham, Georgia gona; oeopetd, , Promet shipment, ready now. Can basis of these guarantees be certain to get the exact DIXIE HATCHER IES flict, $ 
Potato Plants: Red, Yellow Porto Ricos—$1.00 thou- terms of the guarantee from the advertiser. Progres- irmi orns, 
sand. Tomatoes: Marglobe, Bread-O’Day, Bonny H. H. BYRD, Route 6, Cullman, Alabama sive Farmer's reliability guarantee can protect the 2408 3rd Avenue, North, Birmingham, Ala. Heavy Miy 
Best, Baltimores — 85c thousand. Pepper: California subscriber only to the extent of the terms of the ——————— 6.75: Lig 
Wonder, Ruby King Sweet, Cayenne Hot; Black Beauty Middleton Farm, Alma, Ga. Porto Rico and Early guarantee under which chicks were bought. C.0.D. — Barred, Buff, White Rocks; White Wyan- ackson Co 
seemiante—G2.25 thousand. Watis Crosby, Graham, Triumph Potato Plants, 90c per thousand. dottes : White Leghorns. $i. 90 per hundred. Hoerr & A T 
eorgia, ce 
Porto Rico Potato Plants—75c thousand. Avon H. ‘ $6.25 per hundred, collec Write for pri “Ohio. 
Pleo. tt omememnent Inspected Porto Rico Potato Tubbs, Route 2, Hanceville, Ala. Baby Chicks chiens, Ah. galing Hatcheries, = atathy Offer i 
ants, ed with Government tape, good plants, full 04 
i on peeks. Shilo promptly. $1.00 per thou- ema ATs Mecsas: CHICKS THAT LIVE, GROW, Pa eg 1 ire ome 
sand delivered; 2 thousand up, 95c thousand delivered. { ; : , a . ery & 
Leland Lirhtsey, Screven, Georgia. NURSERY STOCK LAY AND PAY high producing Blue Andalusians Write Atz’ Hate bree pre? 
: ept. 15, own, Indiana. on ‘ 
Tomato Piants—Millions large stocky, new land grown i hin aan: rs “g Many R.O.P. Males. U. 8S. Certified: Rhode - Rocks, until yor 
from best seed, no disease. Marglobes, Baltimores, Sell Fruit Trees—Farmers and others wanted to sell Island Reds and White Leghorns. U. 8. Approved: U. 8S. Avoreved, Pullorum Tested. Leghorn 45 Heht—qu 
Break’ odays—-75¢ thousand; 5,000, $3.00. Roots mossed, Fruit and Ornamental Trees. Good side line. Perma- White Wyandottes, Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, - Wyandottes, Minorcas, _$ 1 cls. 
fresh delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. Stokes Plant nent Job. Ask for particulars. Concord Nurseries, Dept. and New Hampshires. 100, collect. Catalog free. White Chickery, Sehe ATZ’ 
Co., Fitzgerald, Ga. 25, Concord, Georgia Thousands weekly. Write for prices, stating Missouri. eee Bex 26 
anted. 3 
June Special — Potato Plants: Nancy Hall, Porto Be Sure to Read Each Ad Carefully before you place rarer nel ae Helm’s Hens broke world records. Officially pet ——— 
Rico—1,000, 70c; 5,000, $3.00. Bunch Ports or Yams— your order. This will help to avoid misunderstandings WAYNE HATCHERY tested. Leading breeds. Sexed, $3.95 up.  POMiieg Chick Sa) 
between you and the advertiser. Box A, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. Immediate delivery. Helm’s Hatchery, Corinth. : Pullets 
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Baby Chicks 


ROSALIE’S CHICKS 
GA. U.S. APPROVED, PULLORUM TESTED 
Don’t Gamble—Purchase chicks that are under the 
supervision of Official State Agencies. 
FAMOUS bloodlines of Parks, Puritan, 
Dryden Barred Rocks; Mayhood, Tomp- 
kins, Parmenter Reds; Holtzapple, Fishel, 
Rucker White Rocks. 


. HUSKY and STRONG 


L 








I. REDS, Barred Rocks, White Rocks, White 
SI ‘Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, Buff Rocks. 
Standard ‘‘A’’ arece 50 100 200 
As Hatched .. 6 -$4.75 $ 8.95 $17.50 
are ee ee 5.50 10.45 20.50 
Cockerels 25 7.95 15.50 
! AAA GRADE of above Heavies: 
As Hatched .... $5.75 $10.95 $21.50 
add— ROUEE Ge ons cay tes owes 7.00 13.45 26.50 
Cockerels : ee 8.95 17.50 
le. NEW HAMPSHIRES (REDS) 
BLOODLINES: Hubbard, Christie, Larrabee, ete. 
Per 100 Unsexed VPullets Cockerels 
“A’’ Grade ...$ 9.45 $11.45 $ 8.95 
[ERN “AA Grade 10.45 12.45 ; 
NOT “AAA” Grade . 11.45 13.45 10.95 
“AAAA”’ Grade . 12.45 14.45 11.95 


S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


S Hollywood, English, Hanson Strains 














AAAA Hollywood White Leghorns from flocks out of 
birds with records up to 300 eggs. Winning flocks 
National Egg Laying Contest. U.S. R.O.I. Male 
A AS 
Per 10 Unsexed Pullets Cockerels 
eof AAA” WE og sacniee $12.45 $21.90 $4.50 
1 Ss WEAA” GlOOR 46s. 6s. 0. Ree 18.90 4.00 
ee “AA “Grade ... 9.95 16.90 3.50 
RAP- “A” Grade 9.45 15.90 2.95 
anson SPECIAL BARGAINS 
t.O.E. 
s— Heavy Mixed (unsold heavies) . he 5 $ ry 95 $13. 30 
Heavy Mixed Pullets....... ; 9.45 18.50 
0 CHIX Heavy Mixed Cockerels. . . 300 7.45 14.50 
21.50 100% LIVE ARRIVAL IN GOOD ORDER 
7.50 GUARANTEED. 
8.00 We ship C.0.D. Prepaid when paid in full. 
‘sland 
White GEORGIA STATE HATCHERY 
Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, > 
0 CHIX 128 F y t Ga 
20.50 
23.50 3,300,000,000 Dozen Eggs produced in 1941. Your 
18.50 government wants 4,200,000,000 dozens in 1942—guar- 
. antees high prices until June, 1943. Do your part— 
increase your laying flock with Carney chicks. Barred, 
Buff, White Rocks; Reds; Wyandottes, Orpingtons, 
S $8.25 — 100; Pullets, $11.00; Cockerels, $7.45. Big 
' English White Leghorns, $8.25 — 100; Pullets, $16.00; 
Cockerels, $3.25. Heavy Mixed, $6.75; Light Mixed, 
7.25; Seconds, $3.95; Heavy Mixed (no sex guaran- 
2.0.P. tee), $6.45. I can make immediate eens. Carney 
aes Hatchery, Box 35, Shelbyville, India 
ut of 
of 200 Chicks for immediate delivery—C.0.D. if you wish. 
roved White, Barred, Buff Rocks; Reds; Wyandottes; Orping- 
. than tons. $8.00 — 100; Pullets, $11.00; Cockerels, $7.95 
English White, Brown, Buff Leghorns; Anconas, $8.25 
—100; Pullets, $15.95; Cockerels, Heavy Mixed, 
ish or $6.95; Light Mixed, Order now to be sure of 
doing your share in producing the 900,000,000 dozen 
0 CHIX extra eggs Uncle Sam wants. We pay postage. Guar- 
18.50 antee live delivery. Salem Hatchery, Box 21, Salem, 
* Indiana. 
or 
Red CHICK BARGAINS! 
ent; ALL LEADING BREEDS—BLOOD TESTED. 
0 CHIX 100% Live Delivery Anywhere 50 100 
8.50 Heavy Mixed (unsold heavies)........ $4.25 $7.45 
20.50 Pullets—Assorted Heavy Breeds =F 4.75 8.95 
Cockerels—Assorted Heavy Breeds. . 3.75 6.95 
16.50 Chicks As Hatched—Any Breed ... 4.50 8.45 
Thousands Ready — Prompt Shipments. ORDER 
DIRECT. We Ship €.0.D. Pay on Arrival. 


PIEDMONT HATCHERY 





oe So 


Baby Chicks 
‘“*‘FECHTEL’S 
FAMOUS CHIX’’ 


U.S. Approved—Pullorum Tested 








50 100 500 
R. I. Reds, Wh. Wyandottes. he = 4 $ 8. 95 $42.50 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks h 8.95 42.5 
Bf. Orps., Eng. W. Leghorns .. ai 8.95 4 
AA’’ {. Reds, Hamp- Rocks 9.95 47.50 
a ‘A AA” Bf. and Blk. Minorcas 11.00 52.00 
Heavy Assorted—unsold heavies. 4.25 7.95 38.75 
4 ° 
SEXED CHICKS—959% Accuracy 
Taree Wn. Leghorn Cockerels 
‘AAA”’ White Leghorn Pullets 
Rocks, Reds, Wyand'ts, Pullets 
Rocks, Reds, Wyand'ts, Cockerels 
‘“‘AAA”’ New Hampshire Pullets 
“AAA New Hampshire Cockerels. 





PREPAID—100% LIVE DELIVE RY 
On C.O.D. orders add 25c per box mailing charge. 


SOUTHERN HATCHERIES 


Cc. J. Fechtel, Mgr. 
Department “A”, Jacksonville, Fla. 















For Immediate AT eet aE White, yates Buff 
Leghorns; Anconas, $8. —100; Pullets, $16.9 5: Cock- 
erels, $3.95. Barred, White, Buff Rocks;. Reds: White 
Wyandottes; Buff Orpingtons, $8.25 — 100: Pullets, 
$11.45; Cockerels, $7.95. Heavy Mixed, $7.25; Light 
Mixed, $6.95; Seconds, $3.95. Write for catalog and 
poult and duckling prices. Davis Poultry Farm, Route 
16, Ramsey, Indiana. 

Dubois Chicks for immediate shipment. Big English 
White, Brown, Buff Leghorns; Anconas, $8.45 — 100; 
Pullets, $15.95; Cockerels, $3.95. Barred, Buff, White 
Rocks; Reds; Wyandottes; CEpingtons: $8.45 — 100: 
Pullets, $11.00; Cockerels, $7.95. Heavy Mixed, $7.45: 
Assorted, $6.95; Seconds, $3.95. We pay postage or 
express. Dubois County Hatchery; Box 670, Hunting- 
burg, Indiana. 





ATZ’S FAMOUS CHIX 


(PRICES SLASHED) 
Prices the cheapest in history compared 
eggs and other commodities. This is our 
finest special selected and AAA Grade. We 
have loads hatching. Order from this ad 
with certified check. It simplifies book- 
keeping and makes your chicks cheaper. 


Black Australorps, White Wyandottes, 
White and Barred Rock, Extra Heavy Chix 


and Extra Fine Rhode Island Reds, Buff 
Orpingtons, Buff Rocks, Silver eaced 
Wyandottes, White, Buff and Black Min- 
orcas, Anconas, Brown Leghorns, Blue 
Andalusians, Big English White Leghorns 
—100, $8.95; 300, $26.70. White Giants—100, 
$9.45. Special Heavy Assorted — 100, $6.24. 
Heavy Assorted—100, $6.95. Seconds—100, 
$3.00. Heavy Pullets — 100, $12.48. Light 


Breed Pullets—100, $16.48 and $17.48. 
Our Sexers actually test 99% and 100% ac- 


curacy. Jrite for Circular in colors. Less 
than 100 add le per Chix. 


ATZ’S MAMMOTH HATCHERIES 


Department 6, 





HUNTINGBURG, INDIANA 
Clover Valley Chicks, U. S. Approved — Pullorum 


Produced by one of America’s 


Tested, $5.90 and up. 
Since 1906 a leader in high 


oldest reliable hatcheries. 








































— _ y " : quality and fast moneymaking chicks. Why not play 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA safe with your investment and give us a trial order? 
Sarred, uff, Yhite Rocks; S. C. eds; Wyandottes ; 
ERN- Mail Your Order Today—I can make immediate ship- Orpingtons; Australorps; Minorcas; Andalusians; An- 
tings. ment of the following breeds — Barred, Buff, White conas; Brahmas; Giants; New Hampshires; Leghorns; 
Care- Rocks; Reds; Wyandottes; Orpingtons, $8.25 — 100: also Hybrids and Turkey Poults. Sexed chicks, pullets 
YOUR Pullets, $11.00; Cockerels, $7.95. Big English White or cockerels, reasonable prices, oo% sex accuracy guar- 
Leghorns, $8.25—100; Pullets, $16.00; Cockerels, $3.45. anteed. Get low prices, Free Catalog and 14 day pro- 
Heavy Mixed, $7.25; Light Assorted, $7.25. We guar- tection guarantee (get information on four weeks old 
Brown antee live delivery—pay shipping charges. Greensburg White Leghorn Pullets). Clover Valley Poultry Farm, 
i Buff Hatchery, Box 27, Greensburg, Indiana. Box 24-C, Ramsey, Indiana. 
CHIX Buy Seymour Chicks and be sure of high livability a ioe 
at 50 oe vig egg production. For immediate Cera y= SAVE SAVE—SAVE 
mre White, Buff Rocks; Reds; Wyandottes; Orping- 
a= 25 —'100; Pullets, $10.95; Cockerels, $7.95. $2.95 4 COCKERELS 
6. Engin White, Brown, Butt Leghorns: Anconas. $8.45 = ha 
hite | Pullets 5.95; Cockerels, 45. eavy xe er 
wi ped eX Mixed, nr nad oor Mixed (no ong meer. $5.45 100 MIXED 
r antee), -75; Seconds, 95. Seymour electric 
Silver Hatchery, Box 54, Seymour, Indiana. ALL BREEDERS BLOOD TESTED 
S. C. White Leghorns, Brown Leghorns 
00 CTX RIVERSIDE CHICKS S.C. White Leghorns, ghorns, 
17.50 U. S.APPROVED—PULLORUM TESTED £0 Chix 100 Chix 200 Chix 
15.50 Heavy Laying Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Straight Run ..... $4.25 $ 7.95 $15.50 
$7.45 S. C. White Leghorns, Rhode Island Reds, Pullets esse seeeeee 7.00 13.45 26.50 
$6.45 Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, Giants, Coc’rls, W. Legs.. 1.75 2.95 5.75 
$7.95 New Hampshires and other breeds. Write Rkode Island Reds, Barred Rocks, Whice 
$7.45 for Big Free Catalog and Special Summer Rocks, New Hampshire Reds, Buff Orping- 
ti ee Sexed Pullets, Cockerels or tons, White Wyandottes— 
th. taight, A é 
RIVERSIDE HATCHERY ; eg 100 Chix 200 Chix 
Box 104 Moa oilin «Tan Straight Run ..... 4.25 $ 7.95 $15.50 
J aie ate tid PRMOEE cose ces cncee 4.75 - Ae 
nmet A grttee Chicks famous the country over. Chicks Cockerels ......... 4.00 7.4 saad 
oodtested layers only. Big Leghorns. Reds, Ys 
ocks, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, New Hampshires and Husky, 90% Sex Accuracy 
other leading breeds, sexed or unsexed. 95% sex ac- We Ship C.O.D. 
Full. curacy guaranteed. Get low prices, guarantees, and e ship ©.O.D. 
git F osaihed ¢ (Special ome eavy Assorted Cockerels 
—Assortec ockerels 24%c each.) Rivervale Chick pees ome 
ae SPECIAL OFFERS 
‘ ena cary Mixed All Breeds and Sexes....... 100—$5.45 
T can give you immediate delivery of Barred, Buff, anes aS : ; 
ES White Rocks: Reds “White Wyandottes, $8.25 — 100: ° Heavy Mixed (unsold heavies)....100—$6.95 
Pullets, $10.95: rels, $7.95. Big English White Heavy Mixed Pullets.....6.cccrsese 100—$7.95 
Leghorns, $8, "$15.5 Heavy Mixed Cockerels............ 100—$6.95 
Ala. He $ 4500, “Pullets, $15. 95; Cockerels, $3.45. eavy 
See Hd tot if: a; yee Mixed (Mo, sex. guarantee), 
Lig! xe 45; Seconds 3.95. Conrad's a 
te Wyat- Jackson County Hatchery, Box 16, Seymour, Indiana. — OUR BEST GRADE 
vy mixed, - AAAA Any Heavies, not sexed. .100—$ 9.45 
a sre ATZ’S CHICKERIES AAAA Any Heavies, 95% Pullets.100—$11.95 
, 4 A . Leghorns, not sexed. .100—$ 9.45 
nite Let: sen immediate delivery prepaid to your door, on AAAA W. Leg., 95% Pullets..... 100—$16.45 
‘and liv Popular varieties Chicks with 100% alive de- ‘ j A 
ote ny ery guaranteed. All matured breeding stock Order Direct or from Price List. 
Hate iedenne” ome per eggs is risidiy ome ene 
* te Ye specialize in sexing! on’t buy 
ere bre you get our color circular. Our prices are REMEMBER 
Sap oe pr weslr the pent. MONEY SAVED is MONEY MADE 
0. 
11 City, ’ 
ATZ’S FAMOUS CHICKERIES Prepaid es 7 paid in full. We ship C.O.D. 
ae “Bex 36, Princeton, Indians. Live Arrival Guaranteed. 
ly oa : ‘ 
p “Chick Sale—Bloodtested, Inspected. Leghorns, $7.75; JEFFERSON FARMS 
$13.75;. Cockerels, 5. yandottes, Rocks, 
‘Ompingtons, $7.75; Pullets, $9.45: Cockerels. HATCHERY 


ial Assorted, $5.45. Plus postage. Farmers 


. Waddams Grove, Illinois, 





Department A, Birmingham, Ala. 





a 


Baby Chicks 
U.S. CERTIFIED WHITE 
LEGHORNS 
U.S. Approved—Pullorum Tested 
ROCKS — REDS — NEW HAMPSHIRES 


All from Foremost Bloodlines. 
Famous Quality and Livability. 


An outstanding reputation for reliability 
assures delivery of dependable 
chicks on every order. 


Send for Illustrated Folder and Price List. 


THE SOUTHLAND HATCHERY 
COLLINSVILLE, ALABAMA 





“Chicks of Distinction.’’ 
how these famous chicks can make more money for you, 
also how to care for them. Describes breeding back of 
all leading breeds. Write for Free copy today, aiso 
‘‘Victory’’ summer prices on sexed or unsexed chicks. 
Heizer’s Quality Hatchery, Box 18, New Albany, Ind. 





Successful poultry raisers rely on Walko Tablets to 
aid in preventing spread of disease through drinking 
water. Sold by all druggists and poultry supply dealers 
or sent direct postpaid. Money back if not more than 
satisfied. Price—50c, $1.00, $2.50, $4.00. Walker 
Remedy Company, Box 10-C, Waterloo, Towa. 


Stouffer’s Sturdy Chicks. Bloodtested, Inspected 
flocks. R.O.P. Leghorn Stock. Anconas, Rocks, Reds. 
Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Min-Leg. Hybrid. Sexed 
chicks. Get complete prices. Special Assorted $5.95, 
Leghorn Cockerels $2.45, collect. Sadie Stouffer Hatch- 
ery, Waddams Grove, Illinois. 








Blue Ribbon Chicks for Better Flocks 


Actual statements from purchasers this year show 
that their BLUE RIBBON CHICKS are averag- 
ing 95% Livability. That shows the results of our 
thirty years of experience as hatchery men and 
breeders of fine poultry . .. . years of operation 
under most rigid Improvement Plan and_ sixteen 
years of continuous blood testing. Many flocks this 
year with not a single reactor. 

That’s the kind of chicks you want to develop flocks 
you will be proud of—the kind that will be real 
profit producers whether you raise them for market 
or for egg production. Even our least expensive 
chicks are above average. 


THE OLDEST AND LARGEST Alue RY 
IN THE SOUTH UNDER ONE ROO 


Ask or write for booklet describing the finest chicks 
we have ever produced at today’s low prices and 
our guarantee, 


BLUE RIBBON HATCHERY 


il Forsyth St., S. W., Atlanta, Georgia 


Your Choice—Big Bodied, 
White Rocks or Wyandottes. 
$7.90; Pullets, $9.90; Cockerels, 
weeks chicks, add $3.00. Collect. 
tary Chickery, Deepwater, Missouri. 

“Attention Broiler Raisers,’ * Hatching all year. 
your order now for Purina Embryo-Fed Baby Chicks. 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks, White Wyandottes and 





Healthy, Bred for laying 
Bloodtested. Non-sexed, 
$7.00, prepaid. 2 
Guaranteed. Sani- 


Place 





New Hampshires. Hillhouse Hatchery & Feed Store. 
Box 246, Lawrenceburg, Tennessee. 

Largest production Sexed Pullets and Males and 
R.O.P. Sired Chicks in Southwest. Write for Low 


R.O.P. Sires out of 232-312 egg hens. 
Dixie Poultry Farm, Box 106-A, Bren- 


Summer Prices! 
Catalog Free. 
ham, Texas. 


YOUR PLEASURE AND PROFIT 
Can be Greatly Increased. J 
VIM, VIGOR, VITALITY ‘CHICKS 
100% Pullorum Tested—Approved by Thousands. 
White, Buff, Barred Rocks; R. I. Reds; Orpingtons; 








Columbian, White, S. L. Wyandottes; New Hamp- 
shires; ‘‘Eggline-Quality’’ White, Buff, Brown 
Leghorns, Buff, Black BEAN: Anconas 

Can ship C.0.D. 100 
Any breed above ee 50 $4.50 $ 8.50 $24 
Special AAA Grade : 8.50 5.75 10 
Assorted heavy breeds 2.00 4.00 7 
All breeds assorted 3.50 
White Giants, Cornish 2.95 4.95 
Super-Hybrid . Pullets 3.00 5.50 
White Leghorn Pullets 4.25 7.95 1 

All orders postpaid, 100% safe salivary. 


MUSCLE SHOALS HATCHERY 
_ FLORENCE, ALABAMA. 


~ White Leghorn AAA Started Pullets, 





2 to 4 weeks 


$22.95 express, f.o.b. 100% delivery. Buy the best. 
Reserve Pullets now. Send cash, money order. Catalog 
free. Thousands weekly. Bush Hatchery, Clinton, Mo. 





Colonial Chicks—World’s largest capacity 
bottom prices. Leading breeds. Catalog free. 
Poultry Farm, Cullman, Alabama. 


means rock 
Colonial 





NOTICE:—Some of the following ads under breed 
headings offer Poultry, others offer Baby Chicks of 
that particular breed. Observe carefully which is 
being offered. 











Leghorns 
CHAMPION WHITE LEGHORNS 


Are U. S. Certified and Pullorum Clean, 
All males are U. S.-N. C. R.O.P. Pedigreed. 
Average hen weight—4% Ibs.; egg weight, 
2614 oz. in pullet year. Average production, 
230 eggs. Largest single R.O.P. Breeding 
Farm in the U. S. Prices on request. 


Chicks, Hatching Eggs and Pullets. 
CHAMPION POULTRY FARM 


Champion, North Carolina 





Big Barron English White Leghorns—AAA Chicks, 
$7.90; Pullets, $14.95; Cockerels, $3.25. Prepaid. Two 
weeks Pullets, $18.00; four weeks, $25.00. collect. 
Pedigree _ sired. Money-back guarantee. Heiman’s 
Hatchery, Deepwater, Missouri. 


200-300 Pedigreed Sired Big Type Egg-Bred White 





Leghorn Pullets, $12.50; Cockerels, $2.25. Four weeks 
old pullets, $23.00. 95% sex guaranteed. Marti Leg- 
horn Farm, Windsor, Missouri. 





Helm’ 8 Danish Brown Leghorns Broke World Records. 
Bigger bodied. Heavier layers. Larger eggs. Helm’s 
Hatchery, Corinth, Mississippi. 


_Enelish White Leghorn Pullets, 
5 weeks old, 35 ecnts each, 
| a, Alabama. 





pedigreed sired, 4 
Falkner’s Hatchery, 
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Leghorns 


Missouri Approved Leghorn Cockerels, 
Mixed low as $2.50. Guaranteed 100% 
Thousands weekly. Pleasant View Hatchery, 


Bloodtested 
$2.75 per 100. 
live delivery. 





Gerald, Missouri. 

Triple Guaranteed Large White Leghorns. 300-Egg 
Foundation Stock. | Approved AAA Pullets, $12.95; 
Cockerels, $2.95 Postpaid. Ortner Farms, Clinton, 





Missouri. 





New Hampshires 

Blood-tested, R.O.P. Sired, U. 8. 
Hampshires; feather quick as Leghorns; 
mature early; winter layers are profit makers; 
_New _Hampshire- Ranch, Carthage, Mo. 


Famous Purebred, 
Approved New 
grow fast, 
circular free. 





Ducklings 


Mammoth Pekins — White Runners, 
North Collins, N. 


Ducklings 
Harry Burnham, 





Pheasants 


Eggs—$1.25 
Mississippi. 


Quail 
Restock your Hunting Lands with our Superior Bob- 


white Quail. Birds, hatching eggs. Boggy Hollow 
Ranch, Purvis, Mississippi. 


ey Pheasant per dozen, prepaid, 


Pace, Sumrall, 








Two or More Breeds 


Pheasants, Bantams, Waterfowl, Thirty Va- 
John Hass, Bettendorf, Iowa. 


~ivestock J 
Berkshires 


Berkshires — Big Type, Registered. Gilts, 
Pigs. Maplehurst Farm, § South Boston, Virginia. 


Peafowl, 
tieties Pigeons. 


Spring 





Duroc-Jerseys 


For Sale — Champicn Registered Duroc-Jersey 
and Pigs. Male or Female. All ages. Low 
State’s biggest and finest Duroc herd. Hickory 
Farm, J. M. Savery, Tupelo, Miss. 


Thick, 


Hogs 
Prices. 
Acres 





Durocs low Cortner Brothers, 


Tennessee. 


set. Haley, 





Hampshires 


rld’s Champion Bloodlines. 
Te -nnessee. 





Hampshire Hogs - Wo 
Victor Bernd, Shelbyville, 


|= 


Registered Hampshire Rams. Fox ” Brothers, Sevier- 
ville, Tennessee. 





C. Swine Bender: Ansertation, Goshen, 
” Write for Sample Copy Breed Publication. 


Sale. J. S. Marsh, 


oO. In- 
diana. 


Boars, for 


Alabama. 


Poland-Chinas 
HIGHEST PRICES FOR HOGS 


In Sixteen Years makes purebred hogs a 
good investment. Am offering eight week 
old pigs, sired by Nu-Style, Messenger’s 
Flash, Model Ann’s Pure Gold and Nu- 
Stratton for $10.00 each. Registration gonees 
in buyers name and cholerat immune 


ARISTOCRAT HERD, W. P. SEWELL 
Bremen, Georgia. 


Bred Gilts, 
Collinsville, 


Pigs 








Shipping Point Dawson, Georgia. 
Quality Poland-Chinas—Hardy Herd. Now offering 


Bred Gilts—-many bred to the Champion ‘‘Glamour Boy.’’ 


Greenfield Farms, Tiffin, Ohio. 


Registered Big Type Black Pigs, 


Brothers, Sevierville. Tennesse Be. 


Spotted Poland-Chinas 


Registered Spotted Poland China Pigs, either sex 
with plenty of quality. Sired by Grand Champion 
Southeastern Fair. Clifford Waters, Sylvania, Ga. 





$15.00 McMahan 








Tamworths 
Tamworth Hogs—All ages, unrelated 
Home Farm, Mineola, Missouri. 


pairs. Forest 








Guernseys 
COMPLETE DISPERSAL 


Guernsey Cattle at Auction 
78 HEAD 78 HEAD 
Wednesday, June 10th, 1942 


CREATWOOD FARM 
A. L. Crowe, Prop. 
SMYRNA, GEORGIA 
14 Miles Northwest of Atlanta on Route 41 at the 
sight of the GUERNSEY JUG, where Golcen 
yuernsey milk from the heavy producing Creatwood 
herd has been sold to tourist for 15 years. 

6 BULLS — 52 COWS — 20 HEIFERS 
60 High Quality pure-breds and 18 extra well bred 
heavy producing grades. 

The Government is taking over the Creatwood Farm 
as the sight for a war plant. Hence the immediate 
and complete dispersal.. ‘Tf. B. Accredited 519648. 
State Bang’s Accredited 138. 

For Catalogue write LOUIS MCL, 
SONS, Sparks, Maryland. 


MERRYMAN «& 








Guernsey Heifer Calves, Bulls. Box 232, 
Wisconsin. 
Herefords 
Investigate the Bestte of 
POLLED HEREFORDS 


Naturally hornless, hardy, early ‘maturing, profitable 
beef cattle. Ask for Free illustrated booklet 
AMERICAN POLLED HEREFORD ASSN. 

_ 514 Old Colony Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa. 








~ Registered Polled (Hornless) Herefords. Serviceable 
Bulls at reasonable prices. Tested, accredited. Lynn 
Bros., Boxville, Kentucky. 
Jerseys 


Highly Bred Jersey Cattle for Breeding Purposes—By 
imported sires, out of imported dams, with production 
records. Morrocroft Farm, Charlotte, N. C. 


Correct type. High Production, 
Pineview Farm, Auburn, Ala. 








Registered Jerseys. 
Federal accredited. 


(Classified ads continued om next page) 











Mukwonago, 


Pita 



















CLASSIFIED ADS 


al 





Horses 


Make a profit out of your hobby. Breed registered 
Tennessee Walking Horses, the most popular selling and 
using horse today. Brood mares and colts from best 
foundation stock always on hand. Write Dermot Shem- 
well & Sons, Albany, Georgia. For twenty years breed- 
ers of Walking Horses and Guernsey Cattle. 








Registered Morgan Horses. List of breeders and 
literature furnished upon Sakae Write Midwest 
et Horse Association, 1828 Morrison Hotel, 
“hicago. 





Two or More Breeds 


For Sale—Registered Polled Beef Type Shorthorns— 
Tested tuberculosis and Bang’s disease. Also a. G, 
and Chester White Swine. Cholera immune. Chiles & 
Pendleton, Mt. Sterling, Kentucky. 





Shorthorn or Jersey Bull 


Guernsey, 
lots older heifers. 


heifers. Car 
Dallas, Texas. 


Free Holstein, 
with order of 5 
Shawnee Cattle Co., 
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Registered Berkshire Hogs, Jersey Cattle and Cheviot 
Sheep. Sam MecColloch, Canehill, Ark. 


Help Wanted—Male 
Farm Superintendent Wanted 





For 400-acre modern highly developed farm. Must 
be honest, sober, hard working, experienced in 
cattle, hogs, pastures and feed crops. Excellent 
opening for right man. In applying state age, 
family, draft status, experience and earnings for 
past five years. All applications kept strictly 
confidential. 
Lorraine Farms 

ROUTE 1, MACON, GEORGIA 
Exceptional opportunity for young, experienced, 


married farmer, preferably Florida agricultural college 


graduate, on large Alachua County hog and cattle 
farm. Applicant should have been raised on Florida 
farm and presently engaged in farming. Modern house 
and fixed salary for living expenses, plus share in 
protits when made. Reply giving all information, size 
and age of family, experience, college training and 


salary expected. P. O. Box 2581, Birmingham, Ala. 





Hosiery 
Lovely Full Fashioned Pure Silk Hosiery. Five Pairs 
$1.25. Postpaid. Imperfects. Moneyback guarantee. 


Maison de May, 1451 Broadway, New York. 





Livestock Remedies 
SCREWWORM Can Be CONTROLLED 
USE 
SMEAREX 


Smear No. 62 as formulated by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 
At Your Dealer—Or Write 
FLORIDA CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, Inc. 
Sparr, Florida 





Dogs 





NOTICE:—IN ORDERING TRAINED HUNTING 
DOGS ON TRIAL the buyer is required to return 
unsatisfactory dogs within the specified time accord- 
ing to advertiser's contract. Unless otherwise stated 
in ad, buyer pays express charges both ways on 
returned dogs. 








Sportsmen who are looking for Highclass Hunting 
Dogs. I have ’em. Straight coon dogs, $25.00. Coon, 
combination hunters, squirrel, rabbit, fox dogs, $15.00 











each. Buyer pays express. State dog interested. Lewis 
Kennels, Hazel, Kentucky. 
8t. Bernards — All Breeds — details free! Book 108 


- colored pictures, descriptions a. roo breeds, 35c. 


Royal Kennels, No. 18, Chazy, N. 


English Shepherd Puppies. Best farm and watch 
dogs. Shipped on approval. 10¢ for picture and prices, 
H. W. Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. 


Old Fashioned Shepherd Pups—Natural - ipa 








guar- 








anteed. Bellwood Kennels, Lebanon, Tenn 

Shepherds, Collies — Heelers, Watch Dogs. E. N. 
Zimmerman, Flanagan, Illinois. 

Beagle Hcunds and Puppies. A. N. Gambrell, Route 


1, Cornelia, Georgia. 





Ferrets 
2,000 Ferrets—Get a ferret. Clear your place of rats. 
Also chase prairie dogs and other small game from their 
burrows. ook on care and working free. Levi Farns- 
worth, R1-E, New London, Ohio. 


_ MISCELLAN EOUS | 


Quit Tobacco — Easily, inexpensively. 
John Stokes, Mohawk, Florida. 





ria i 


Send address. 





Agents—Salesmen 


Don't Be A Job Hunter—Start your own business on 
our capital. No hard-times; no layoffs; always your 


own boss. Hundreds average $3,000 to $5,000 annual 
sales year after year. We supply stocks, equipment on 
credit. 200 home necessities. Selling experience un- 


necessary to start. Wonderful opportunity to own 
Pleasant, profitable business backed by world wide In- 
dustry. Write Rawleigh Company, Dept. F-U-PGF, 
Memphis, Tennessee. 








If you can sell five big bottles of delicious Flavoring 
and a beautiful cake plate for only 99c, and over 200 
other fast selling special deals and daily used items, 
making big profits, then write today to Ideal Products, 
Waxahachie, Texas. 





Man with car to establish retail store route. Open- 
ings almost every locality. Handle orders for national- 
ly known manufacturer-jobber. Average 50% commis- 


sion. Steady big pay opportunity. Sales experience 
unnecessary. World’s Products Co., Dept. 526, Spencer, 
Indiana 





Free Samples, Free Samples, Free Sample Case. Send 
name and address for plan. You can make $7 on first 
deal. Men or women. No experience needed. Keystone, 
the old Reliable Company, Dept. DF2, Memphis, Tenn. 

Women! Make Extra Money. Sell Blair Products, 
etc., from Old Virginia. Get your orders on credit. 
$5.00 worth retail packages Free to start. Write today, 
Blair, Dept. 28-F, Lynchburg, Va. 

Big Money taking orders; 
derwear, Pants, Jackets, Sweaters, 
Equipment Free. Experience 
4922-AA Lincoln, Chicago. 








y, Un- n- 
Sales 
Nimrod, 


Hosiery, 
Uniforms, ete. 
unnecessary. 


Shirts, Ties, 





‘Agents—nig line including "Food Products, “fast sell- 
ing premiun. and bargain deals. Low prices. Send card 
for big outfit offer with gift. Ho-Ro-Co, 2728 Dodier. 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Instructions 
War greatly increasing appointments to Government 
Jobs. $24.23 to $49.38 week. Men-Women. Prepare 
immediately for examinations. Full particulars, list 


positions, Free. Write today. Franklin Institute, Dept. 
L-33, Rochester, y 


New York. 


Medical 


Write for Free and Important Information on the 
Treatment of Eczema, Athlete’s Foot, and other itch- 
ing humors. Just send us your name and address. No 
obligation. The Anasarcin Chemical Co., Inc., Win- 
ehester, Tennessee. 








Of Interest to Women 
Make Up to $25-$35 Week as a Trained Practical 








Nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chicago 
School of Nursing, Dent. F-5, Chicago. 

Beautiful ““Everwear”’ Fosi siery — 35ce, 3 pairs. $1.00. 
Fulfashioned, 2 pairs $1.45. — “Direx,”’ 
GF346W Broad, Savannah, Georgia 

White Hosiery Clips for making rugs, 12%c pound 
plus postage. Conover Knitting Company, Conover, 


North Carolina. 


Old Gold Wanted 


eau Prices for Old Gold—Mail your teeth, watch- 
jewelry—100% full cash value mailed da: 





Photo Finishing 


H : : : RAY’S 
Discriminating FOR MORE VALUE 
CAMERA FANS! _ perrter service 
Clip this ad and send trial roll with 25¢ 
Rolls developed, your choice, two beautiful j 
double weight professional enlargements and (coin) 


8 never-fade Raytone prints, or two prints each good 
negative. Other money saving coupons included. 
entitling you to enlargements or 2 Raykraft prints 
each negative. 


RAY’S PHOTO SERVICE 
Department 31- F, La Crosse, Wis. 


One Day Service. 
25e. Duo rolls, 35c. 





8 genuine Velox prints each roll. 
Reprints, 3c. Highest Quality. 





Satisfaction guaranteed. Supertex Photo Service, Box 
1166-5, Dallas, Texas. 

Rolls Developed. Two sets prints plus enlargement 
coupon 25c. Reprints, 3c. Over 19 reprints, 2%c. 
Jones Studios, Davenport, Iowa. ‘‘Where The West 
Begins.”’ 





Rolls Developed—-Two Beautiful Double Weight Pro- 
fessional Enlargements, ‘ever Fade Deckle Edge 
Prints, 25e. Century Photo _ Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 





ree! — Best Snapshot on Attractive Photo Button 
with 16 prints each roll, 25c. Beautiful novelty premi- 
ums. Novel-Ad Company, M-3327 North Ave., Chicago. 





Amazingly beautiful hand colored prints 6-8 exposure 
roll developed, printed 25c trial. Reprints 4c¢ each. 
National Photo Art, D-121, Janesville, Wisconsin. 





Free—Fine-grain developing, 8 Velox Prints and En- 
largement. 25c; Reprints, 3c. Dependable. Prompt. 
United Film Service, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 





Roll Developed and 8 lustrous distinct finish perma- 
nent Velox glossy prints 25c, Reprints 3c each. Foto- 
print Service, Box J, Roanoke, Virginia. 





Rolls Developed. 
2 Sets Guaranteed 
30c. Peeko Pictures, 


Two Free Enlargement Coupons and 
Fadeless Prints 25c 12 Reprints 
Davenport, Iowa. 





Roll Developed—16 Deckledged Permanent Prints, 25c. 








Reliable, fast service. Reprints, 2c each. Photolab, 
1806 Wabash, Dept. P-6, Chicago. 

S. £7 Enlargement with each roll developed and 
printed — 25¢ coin. Reprints, 2c. . & M. Studios. 
Box 921, Memphis, Tennessee. 





~ Three prints each good negative, 6 to 8 exposure rolls, 
30c. 12, 16, 18 exposure rolls, 50c. Reprints, 3c. Fred 
H. Eastman, Bode, Iowa. 





1 full set prints, 


With Every 6 or 8 Exposure Roll, 
Ashe- 


25c. 2 full sets prints, 35e. Skyland Studios, 
ville, North Carolina. 





y 
revelved: Satisfaction guaranteed or articles cheerfully 
returned. Information Free. Chicago Gold Smelting 
Company, 300-G Champlain Building, Chicago. 


Geld $35.00 QOunce—Mail old gold teeth, bridges, 
diamonds, jewelry, watches—receive cash by return mail, 
Satisfaction guaranteed or shipment returned. Free in- 
formation. Dr. Weisberg’s Gold Refining Company, 
1502-H Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 


Old Money Wanted 








Old Money Wanted—Will pay $100.00 for 1894 Dime. 
8. Mint., $50.00 for 1913 Liberty Head Nickel (not 
Ruffalo). Big premiums paid for all rare coins. Send 


an much profit to 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


4c for Large Coin Folder. May me 
615 Ment Bldg. 


you. B. Max Mehl, 





~ Highest Cash Prices Paid for Indian Cents, Lincoln 
Cents. Old Rare Coins. Know coin values. 
Send 10c for 1942 Price Catalogue of all U. 8. ¥ 
American: Rare Coin Co., Dept. 5, Transportation Bldg., 
Chicago, 





Paints 
SAVE ON ROOFING PAINT 


Your roofs may need to last for the duration (par- 
ticularly metal or paper). Make them water-proof 
with FIBEROOF Asphalt-Asbestos roofing paint. 
paper, felt composition, gravel, tin, iron or steel 
Used by many leading business firms since 1923—on 
roofs. Guaranteed to perform according to Federal 
specifications. Save by buying direct-—-we have no 
salesmen. Therefore, write for unusually low prices 
and complete information. 


CAROLINA PAINT AND VARNISH CO. 


Newton, North Carolina. 





Patent Attorneys 

Inventors —- Protect your idea with a Patent. Secure 

“Patent Guide’’—Free. No charge for preliminary 

information. Write Clarence A. O'Brien and Harvey 

Jacobson, Registered Patent Attorneys, 227-F Adams 
Building, Washington, D. C. 





Patents — Reasonable terms. Book and advice Free. 
L. F. Randolph, Dept. 382, Wea. D. C. 


Photo Finishing 
FREE 5” x 7” ENLARGEMENT 


With any 6 or 8 exposure roll developed and printed 
25c. Reprints, 3c each. 36 exposure No. 135 roll 
developed and 36 Koda Prints, $1.00. 


RITEWAY STUDIOS, 


Your Choice of 3 Offers! Roll filmachine developed 
(1) 8 Finerfotos and 2 Professional Enlargements: or 
(2) 16 Finerfotos; or (3) 8 Finerfotos and one Beautiful 
Colored Enlargement 25¢e. Order by number. Promnt 
Service. Quality Work. Finerfotos, Box 898-50, 
Minneapolis Minn. 





Fairfield, Ala. 











Roll developed, “‘Super-Tan’’ treated for better pic- 
tures, and everlasting negatives and 2 sets Velox fade- 
less prints only 25¢e. 10 reprints 25c. 25 reprints 54ec. 
5x7 and 8x10 enlargement coupons free. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Defense Stamps accepted. Photoshop, 
Sweetwater, Texas. 





Free $12.50 Agents Outfit—according to plan—Full 


size packages medicines, cosmetics Free samples. 
Write for proposition. Memphis Mail Order House, 
Dept. 4F2, Memphis. Tennessee. 





Fruit Trees for Sale—Agents Wanted. Concord Nur- 
series, Dept. 25, Concord, Georgia. 





Auctioneering 


Be An Auctioneer — A Pleasant, Profitable Occupa- 
tion, Send for free catalog and How to Receive Home 
Study Course. Address Fred Reppert School of Auction- 
eering, Box 39, Decatur, Indiana. 


Books 


“Heaven and How to Get There.” 
Plain. John 14:6. Write for free samples, 
John W. Peterson, Route 1, Galesburg, Ill. 





God’s way made 
folder. 





Collections 


We Collect Notes, Debts, everywhere. No charges un- 
less collected. May's Collection Agency, Somerset, Ky. 





Farm Implements 


Dusting Machines—Horse-drawn 2 and 4 Row Dust- 
ing Machines, $50.00 and $60.00. Write for informa- 
tion. Martin Manufacturing Co., Fitzgerald, Ga. 





In answering ads always write your name and address 
Dlainly—and mention Progressive Farmer. 


63c Custom Finishing for 25¢ — 8 exposure rolls. 
Panel-Packet Prints, free enlargement or premium 
coupon. Miniatures enlarged. Custom quality finishing 
for 30 years. Extra coupon if ad accompanies first roll. 
Syncrosnap Process, Box 137-H, Utica, N. Y. 





Finer Finishing Specials 25¢. Eight exposure rolls 
developed with two prints of each or one enlarged print 
of each negative. Genuine nationally known Moentone 
Enamel finish. Superior quality since 1899. Moen 
Photo Service, 426 Moen Bldg., La Crosse, Wis. 





Now you can get Life-Time Guaranteed, World Fam- 
ous Kodak Finishing—Any size 6 or exposure roll 
developed and printed for only 25¢e. The Fox Company, 
World’s Largest Kodak Finishers, Dept. PF, San An- 
tonio, Texas. 





Rolls developed with our Fam- 
ous Quality, bewitchingly beautiful, Glamour Girl 
prints, 2? Reprints, 3c. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Humphrey’s, 164 Baker, Northwest, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Snappy Developing! 





Buy Defense Bonds! Handsome large oil colored 5x7 
enlargement with every roll developed «nd Deckledged 
prints 25c, or 16 Deckledged prints 25c. Reprints 2c. 
Vidor, 321-F Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn. 





two prints each negative, 25c. Re- 


Rolls developed ; 
1%c. Summers Studio. 


prints, 2c each; 100 or more, 
Unionville, Missouri. 





Two Sets genuine Velox Prints from each roll 25c. 
Free Trade Tickets given. Crown Studios, Box 1223-H. 
Dallas, Texas. 





15e Develops and Prints Trial Roll—Big border pic- 








tures. Camera Company, Oklahoma City, 
~ Roll Developed—Three enlargements, 16 prints, 25c. 
Dick’s Photo, Louisville, Kentucky. 





Quilt Pieces 
Silk Remnants for small garments. Patchceraft, rug- 
craft. woolens, velvets, cottons. Premiums — samples. 
Rainbow, Decherd, Tennessee. 


Schools and Colleges 


Young Ladies—High School Graduates between 20- 
30 can secure good positions with large grocery chain. 
$12 per week during training period; quick advancement 
to ambitious workers. Give complete information and 
enclose photo. Personnel Department, P. O. Box 2276, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 








Spray Materials 
Save About Half on Household and Livestock Insect 
Sprays—Free Booklet. All Sales Company, St. Bernard, 
Louisiana. / 





Tanning 
Let us Turn your Wool into Blankets, Tan and make 
up your Furs and Hides for you. Fur Tannery, Mineral, 
Virginia. 





Timber 
WANTED 


RED CEDAR-—-TIMBER 
STUMPAGE — LOGS — LUMBER 


—We Pay Highest Cash Prices— 


GEO. C. BROWN @ CO. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 





Tobacco 
Postpaid — Satisfaction Guaranteed — Honest weight, 
quick shipment, properly wrapped; not sandy, moldy, 
bitter or green. Chewing or Smoking, 8 pounds, $1.00. 
Buford Davis, Sharon, Tennessee. 


Kentucky’s Aged Red Leaf Chewing or mild. mellow 
Smoking—5 pounds, $1. Recipe Free. Guaranteed 
to please or money refunded. Doran Farms, Murray 
Kentucky. 

Postpaid, Guaranteed — Good juicy, mellow Redleaf 
2-Year Chewing or Smoking, 10 pounds, $1.50. Prompt 
shipment. Jim Ray, Ralston, Tennessee. 











Tractors 
Large stock new-used Tractor Parts for sale cheap. 
Order nearest branch. Catalog free. Irving’s Tractor 
Lug Co., Galesburg, Illinois. 


Wanted to Buy 


Wanted — To hear from Progressive Farmer readers 
having old stamps, envelopes mailed or used before 1880 
—especially Confederate envelopes. Prominent colleétor 
will advise you of their value free of charge. No books or 
lists to sell you. R. Rice, 2652 Asbury Ave., Evanston, 
Tilinois. 








Wanted to Buy—Antiques, Old Books, Buttons, Coins, 
China, Furniture, Envelopes, Stamps, Magazines, Mis- 
cellaneous items. Elquin, B-570, Madison, Wisconsin. 


nted — Herbs, Box 
446. “Miami, Florida. 





Weeds, Roots. War prices. 





Writers—Songs—Poems 
Songwriters—-Send Poem for Immediate Consideration 
and Free Rhyming Dictionary. Richard Brothers, 31 
Woods Building, Chicago. 





16 Sparkling Lifetone Prints, 2 beautiful Hollywood 
enlargssnalis. free Leathertone frame and photo wallet 
only 25¢e._ Free photo album with first order. Lifetone 
Studios, s, Dept. A-633, Des Moines, Towa. 


~ Real ! Southern Quality. There’s a_ difference! 
brilliant fadeproof Velox prints plus roll developed, ose 
coin. Guaranteed quality. Fast Service. Photo Shop, 
Box 917-E, Augusta, Georgia. 





Songwriters — Write for free booklet, profit sharing 





plan. Allied Music Corporation, 7608 Reading, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Wanted Original Song Poems. Five Star Music 
Masters, 685 Beacon Building, Boston. 





Songwriters—Write for Free Book. Send Poems. 


Variety, Dept. 4, Sarasota, Florida. 





Folksy Fun and Frolic 


MORE and more folks are get- 

ting re-acquainted with their 
families and neighbors, staying in 
their own communities for recreation. 
The play equipment in one commu- 
nity we know of, Heflin, Ala., is kept 
at the local store for everyone who 
wishes to play. A croquet court is 
laid off on a small vacant lot near the 
store. Your neighborhood might add 
horseshoe pitching, shuffleboard, and 
other games. 


EVERY MONTH in Rabun Coun- 
ty, Ga., an average of 114 books is, 
read for each man, woman, and child, 
from the youngest baby to the old- 
est person. The county library was 
started in 1937 in a closet in the court- 
house; now the library is in the, jury 
room. Rabun was the second coun- 
ty in the state to put on a book truck. 


“PLAN, PRESERVE, Eat, and 
Conserve for Victory” won for Fourth 
Grader Billy Wayne Burgess, first 
prize in the Young County, Tex., slo- 
gan contest. Maybe there’s an idea 
for another county or community. 


VITAL QUESTIONS for discus- 
sion at the next neighborhood gath- 
ering, community Farm Bureau, or in 
the home: How can we avoid the col- 
lapse of agriculture after the war? 
How can we best preserve our land 
for future generations? How would 
the farmer prefer to pay his share of 
the cost of the war? 


DOES YOUR community need a 
“clean-up campaign” for the ceme: 
teries, followed by planting of flow- 
ers? Push straightening up yards 
and painting mailboxes. 


READ THE Young Southerners 
page this month and find how to 
make a telescope. These warm sum- 
mer nights offer an ideal time to 
study astronomy. You might even 
organize a “Star Gazers’ Club.” 


A BOOKFUL of excellent sug- 
gestions for community leaders, on 
small-town problems, is obtainable 
free from the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D. 
C. The “Small Town Manual” is 
divided into two parts—“How You 
Can Win the War at Home” and 
“How You Can Improve Business in 
Your Town.” 


A CHURCH in Jefferson County, 
Ala., has turned over a complete 
building to the recreation of soldiers. 
In it are a piano, books, magazines, 
comfortable chairs, and a tiny “rig 
ged-up” kitchen with a two-burnet 
stove. All the contributions of time 
and equipment are voluntary, and 
with women and older girls of the 
church serving as hostesses, the cet 
ter is open at all times. Invite men 
in the service to your home for 4 
family dinner, or have a picnic for 
them, or arrange some sort of place 
for them where they may enjoy you! 
community neighborliness. 





Need a Peanut Picket! 


ANY individual or organized 
group that wishes to buy a p# 
nut picker should apply to Roy E 
Parrish, manager, GFA Peanut 
ciation, Camilla, Ga., through whoo 
machines will be allotted. Mach 
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(From page 9) 551,000 acres of 
wheat in the same three states di- 
vided among all the 585,000 farm 
families. 

In 1942 war food production, 285,- 
000 families on the RR program, rep- 
resenting about 10 per cent of the 
farm families of the South, will pro- 
duce far more than their 10 per cent 
share of the increases asked for. Look 
at these RR goals: 


1942 Increases Per Cent of 


Food Planned by RR_ Total Increase 
Families Asked of South 
Milk 500,000,000 pounds 26.5 
Eggs 32,500,000 dozen 23.5 
Pork .... 110,900,000 pounds 42.4 
Peanuts 212,500 acres TA 


The group medi- 
cal associations 
have been another 
very important 
means of improving the health of 
low-income families, a field, too, in 
which FSA has pioneered. On Dec. 
1, 1941, 510 associations operating in 
551 counties in the Southern states 
were serving 82,704 families. 

In general, the service provides all 
ordinary medical atteniion, including 
drugs, emergency surgical care, and 
some hospitalization. The cost va- 
ries from $12 to $30 per year, an av- 
erage probably being around $20 per 
family. The medical set-up first has 
the approval of the state medical as- 
sociation, then the county medical 
societies. All fees are paid into a 
common pool. Each family selects its 
own physicien, and each month all 
physicians who have attended any 
family send their bills to the local 
association. 


If the monthly allotment is large 


Medical Care 
at Low Cost 


TO me our most satisfactory pur- 
chase in 1941 was the few dollars 
spent for flower seed. The blossoms 
are a never-ending wonder, so many 
and so different. Last summer, also, 
I planted one row of turnip seed, 
which cost only 20 cents, and I sold 
over $5 worth of greens besides what 
we could use in a family of six. 
Alden D. Huckins, 
Nassau County, Fla. 


OUR FAVORITE vegetable is 
Golden Bantam corn, although sel- 
dom planted in this section. We find 
it excellent for canning on cob or 
in cream style. By planting old-fash- 
ioned purple-hulled peas from March 
to July, White Crowders from March 
to August, and White Lady peas 
April to September, we have an 
abundance of these for fresh use and 
for canning. Mrs. B. F. Russell, 

Macon County, Ga. 


DUE TO the dry weather we 
usually have in the fall, we find it 
best to plant most of our fall garden 
in a low moist place in the field. 
Even though we had a very dry fall 
last year, we had beans, tomatoes, 
cucumbers, corn, turnips, and mus- 
tard until frost and after. Thanks to 
Mr. Niven, we have added the edible 
soybean to our list of vegetables and 
find it not only a palatable but a very 
nourishing food as well. 

Mrs. W. Mitchell Blake, 
Cleburne County, Ala. 

BY BUYING from dairymen, bull 
calves that would otherwise be killed 
and raising them with my cows, I 

ve a two-way gain—growing cover 
tops for grazing and selling the fat 
calves at a fat profit. My wife and 
Ido all the work, raising from 8 to 12 
ves along with the ones our cows 
Oduce; and for every bull calf my 


FSA’s Record 


enough to cover the month’s total 
bills, they are paid in full; if not, 
each doctor is paid in proportion to 
the services he has given. If any 
surplus is left after a month’s bills are 
paid in full, it is carried over to the 
end of the year and prorated on un- 
paid bills. 


Following the growth of the medi- 
cal associations, 150 dental associa- 
tions have been set up in 155 coun- 
ties to serve 23,042 iamilies. The den- 
tal service provides for extractions, 
treatment of infections, simple fill- 
ings, and cleaning. As an example 
of how the dental plan works, 
Arkansas families pay $3 each into 
the pool plus 50 cents per person. 
Dentists’ bills are paid in the same 
way that physicians’ are. 


Without attempt- 
ing to estimate the 
extent of the im- 
proved health, the 
reduced number of pellagra cases, or 
the increased school attendance we 
offer this unsolicited letter written 
to the home supervisor from Mack 
Thompson Turner, principal of the 
Rupert, Ga., school, as indicating 
what has been done: 

Some years ago I resolved to determine 
why some children in school were so dull 
and showed such a lack of interest in their 
work as compared to others. I was in- 
clined to be “hard-boiled” with them and 
make them get it. I believed them to be 
purely lazy. After these methods failed, I 
systematically analyzed each child’s case. 
I visited his home, spent a lot of time in 
conversation with his parents, and studied 


Teacher Sees 
the Results 


his environment. Well, after my _ visits 
were over and each child’s case analyzed, 
I came to this conclusion: 

a. Foods not sufficient for their bodies to 
work and grow. 

b. Beds not of the type to produce a 
rested, relaxed body the following day. 

c. Clothing inadequate to keep their lit- 
tle bodics warm. 

d. Lights too poor for anyone’s eyes. 

e. Poorly heated homes. 


I could mention many other things con- 
tributing to their indifference, however, I 
feel that I named enough to justify the state- 
ment that I was a “converted teacher,” one 
who, I hope, is sympathetic and under- 
standing. 

Now as my school year ends and I recall 
the years of the research I made above, I 
am so happy to say that we do not find 
the indifference and failures now as then. 
I firmly believe that the dawn of a new 
day for our underprivileged children was 
brought about through the FSA. 

You know these are my people up here. 
I was teaching in this community seven- 
teen years ago (my first school). 


One other evidence of improved 

- health through better food and need- 
ed medical attention is found in a 
recent survey in Region V, showing 
that while the average of all regis- 
trants rejected for the draft in 1941 
was 35.6 per cent, the average among 
young men coming from FSA-super- 
vised families was but 23.3 per cent. 


Editor’s Note.—Next month we expect to 
report FSA’s recorc in encouraging long- 
term leases, in promoting better buying and 
selling among low-income families, and in 
actually increasing the cash income of the 
families it has supervised. We also plan to 
present a summary of what has been done 
to increase farm ownership, and finally to 
give an analysis of all expenditures. 


What Neighbors Are Doing 


herd produces, I buy a heifer, so that 
I have now a good-sized herd. 
C. S. McKelvey, Levy County, Flt. 
TO HAVE a garden every month 
in the year I plant something every 
two or three weeks. Last year I 
planted soybeans for the first time 
and had wonderful success and in- 
tend to plant more this year. Last 
year I canned 500 quarts of vege- 
tables and sold $50 worth and had 
all we could use from my garden. 
Mrs. H. M. Storey, 
Dallas County, Ala. 
ON AN ACRE of land that had 
not been cultivated for 3 years, Jeff 
C. Finch, Lamar County, Ala., made 
60 bushels of peanuts last year. He 
planted May 8 in 28-inch rows 4 
inches in the drill, using 200 pounds 


18 per cent superphosphate. 
Bernice Ingle, Marion County, Ala., 
reports a yield of 12 bushels on an 
eighth of an acre, from early June 
planting, using 25 pounds fertilizer. 
. . . Mrs. Sam Holland, Marshall 
County, Ala., has a fine slogan: “Al- 
ways try for good vegetables and 
plenty of peanuts.” . . . C. N. 
Buchanan, Madison County, Ala., 
combines white Dutch clover seed 
when 75 per cent of the maximum 
blooms have matured so that they 
may be shelled with the hands. Last 
year he saved 2,200 pounds from 10 
acres... . “After peanuts begin to 
peg down, dirt should be thrown to 
the plants up to or slightly over the 
first limbs,” says V. L. Chaney, Cull- 
man County, Ala. 


What’s New in Agriculture? 


(From page 4) Farm Security Ad- 
ministration. Only about 14 per 
cent disapprove. Those disapprov- 
ing doubt that the right class of peo- 
ple has been selected for loans and 
think too much of purchase price of 
farms has been invested in buildings 
or equipment. 

One other thing I must not over- 
look. Bringing hope of adding to 
our limited rubber supplies from the 
heavy surpluses of our own farm 
grains, Secretary of Agriculture 
Wickard said to a Senate committee 
early in May: 

“We should miove ahead at once on 
a program of making synthetic rub- 
ber from grain by way of alcohol. 
About 80,000,000 bushels of wheat 


or corn would . . . produce 200,000,- 
000 gallons of alcohol, which in turn 
could produce 220,000 tons of buta- 
diene. This would make 240,000 tons 
of synthetic rubber. 

“Beyond production of about 240,- 
000 tons of synthetic rubber, proc- 
essing facilities would be a limiting 


factor. Supplies of wheat and corn 
are sufficient for . . . many times that 
amount.” 


Total annual use of rubber in the 
U.S. in 1941 ran to 800,000 tons, 
normally in peacetime is 500,000 to 
600,000 tons. 

Sincerely yours, 

Eugene Butler. 
To: Alexander Nunn, 
Managing Editor. 
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For DANDRUFF, ITCHY SCALP 
and EXCESSIVE FALLING HAIR 


JIMMY ELLISON, prominent 
screen star, uses GLOVER’S. 


Men, take a tip from the stars—if 

you've been using scented hair prep- 

arations without success, switch to 

the MEDICINAL treatment used 
by millions ! Try GLOVER'’S, with 
massage, for Dandruff, Itchy Scal 
and excessive Falling Hair ! You'll 
actually feel the exhilarating effece 
instantly! 

Regular size bottles at Drug 
Stores everywhere. Send for 
complete gift application of 
GLOVER’S MANGE MEDICINE 

and the New GLO-VER Beauty 
Soap SHAMPOO, in _ hermeti- 












GLOVER’S, 460 Fourth Ave., Dept. 626, New York 
Send GIFT samples, Glover's Mange Medicine and new 
Shampoo. I enclose 10¢ to cover packaging and postage. 
Name 


Address. 














Reduce fresh Ly 
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folate Mt 4-1-3 Malla t= 

at work 


When used as soon as swell- 
ingis noticed, Absorbine often 
lets you keep horses working. 
Absorbine, a time-tested rem- 
edy, brings fast relief to the 
injury. It speeds the blood 
flow to the swelling to help 
carry off the congestion. Often 
relieves lameness due to con- 
gestive troubles in a few hours. 

Absorbine is not a ‘‘cure-all’’ but proven 
help in relieving fresh bog spavin, windgall, 
collar gall and similar tive troubles. It 





won’t blister or remove hair. Used by many 
veterinaries for over 40 years. $2.50 for a 
LONG-LASTING BOTTLE that will prove 
its value many times! At all druggists or post- 
paid. W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 








Pink Eye Powder 





Sosbings. “Pink Eve” Powder is 
warranted to cure “pink eye” in 
your herd. If your dealer can’t 
supply, send $1.00 for a 5- gram 
bottle, which will be sent to you, 
postpaid, anywhere in the U.S. A. 
— enough to treat 30 to 40 cases. 


JOHN B. STRIBLING & SON 


Rotan, Texas 
lz 


‘Big Tombstone 
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s 
NVLGIOS Genuine Marble ond Gronite memorials of loot 
ing beouty. Lettering FREE. Overall size, height 
Jo) 30 in., width 20 in, thk. ® in. Footstone FREE. 
ual Freight peid. Setiebect d. Free cetslog, 
American Memorial Co. Dept A-18, Atlente,Go 











Almost anything useful that you 
have a surplus of is just what some- 
body else wants. Turn your sur- 
plus into cash by offering it for sale 
in the 
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Col. L. L. Polk as he left his farm to found The Pibaieseies Farmer, 1886. | 


What Manner of Man 
Was Col. L. L. Polk, ’ 
Fighting Founder of 
The Progressive Farmer? 


WAS only a small boy June 11, 1892, but some- 

thing happened that summer day fifty years 

ago that “so distressed and saddened our 

whole farm community that I have never for- 
gotten it. From Washington, D. C., came the start- 
ling news, “Colonel Polk is dead’”’—Col. Leonidas 
Lafayette Polk, founder and first editor of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, who {rom 1889 to 1892 had been 
president of the National Farmers’ Alliance. With 
2,000,000 members, the Alliance in that time was 
the most powerful farm organization America had 
ever had ... and Colonel Polk was the most eloquent, 
most trusted and best loved leader Southern farmers 
had ever known. Though few of them had ever 
seen him face to face, yet to my father, my uncles, 
and other small farmers in that June of struggle and 
hardship long ago, the death of Colonel Polk was not 
merely like the death of a beloved personal friend 
It was like the setting of a sun, of a great hope. 


On this 50th annt- 

versary of his 

death, therefore it 

seems appropriate 
to let this generation know what manner of man 
was this founder and first editor of our publication. 
The picture at the top of this page represents Colonel 
Polk as he left his farm in 1886 to begin publication 
of The Progressive Farmer, saying to a farmer. 
neighbor, “Goodbye, Bill; we'll fight for better 
things.” 

Born April 25, 1837, in Anson County, N. C., 
Leonidas Lafayette Polk was left an orphan at 14 
The next four years were spent on the farms of rela- 
tives and attending country schools. During youth’s 

_ mos? impressionable period therefore, he learned 
first-hand the hardships and problems of poverty 
and farming—a knowledge which was to color and 
influence all his later years. His military title came 
from his service in the Confederacy; he was 41 times 
under fire in the summer of 1863, and was among 
the many thousands wounded at historic Gettysburg. 


Five Causes He 
Always Fought for 


& 





qve ew atm 


Returning from war, he 
struggled through the long 
years of Reconstruction... 
years which, as Colonel 
Polk’s friend, General Ste- 
phen D. Lee of Mississippi, 
once said to me “were as 
hard to endure as war it- 
self.” All through these 
years, as in all his later years, 
Colonel Polk placed five 
causes above all others: 


1. The organization oj farm- 


ers. 

2. The education of the 
masses. 

3. “Live-at-home” — selj-sup- 
porting farming. 

4. Establishing (and ade- 


quately supporting) a strong 
agricultural college in every state 
. “with feeder schools in 
3 every county” (much like. pres- 
é ent-day vocational agriculture) 
é 2 5. Powerful departments of 
rN agriculture controlled by boards 
of dirt farmers, battling lor farm 
interests 


In the 70’s when the Grange was the one mighty 
farm organization in America, Colonel Polk was a 
Grange leader. Later he was North Carolina’s first 
Commissioner of Agriculture. Still later (1887) 
he led the organized farmers through a successful 
crusade for a state agricultural college. 





Led a Nation-wide 8ur the next five 
years (1887-1892) 


Crusade 1889-1892 .... colonel 
Polk’ssupreme 
years. Upto 1887 he had been a state leader. From 
1887 to 1892 he was a national leader whose follow- 
ers all but worshipped him. All over the South and 
West the Farmers’ Alliance movement stirred farm- 
ers as they had never been stirred before or since. It 
was really like a religious crusade or revival. As 
Master Farmer R. L. Shuford said a few weeks ago: 
The Alliance just swept through the South like a prairie 
fire. We used to have picnics where hundreds of families 
would come together by wagon and on foot for the all-day 
meetings. | was only 20 when I joined and still remember 
specially the enthusiasm with which the younger men en- 
listed. It seemed like the coming of a better day for all 
farm people 
Against reactionary Democratic 
leaders in the South and reaction- 
ary Republican leaders in the 


North and West, Colonel Polk 







- President and 





threw down the gauge of battle, {| Editor, The 
demanding everywhere that | Progressive 
Farmer 


“Equality for Agriculture” which 
only now at last fifty years after 
death has become something 
like reality. It was generally called “The Reform 
Movement” and this paragraph from Mr. Council 
S. Wooten summarizes what was accomplished in 
one rather typical farming state, Kansas: 


No man on earth ever achieved such a political revolution 
as Polk did in Kansas in 1890. The state had gone 80,000 
Republican in 1888 and in 1890 went overwhelmingly for the 
Reform Movement, defeated Ingalls, the idol of Kansas and 
at that time the most learned man in the Senate. Polk pro- 
duced it by his eloquence. No man in this country ever 
equaled him in achieving such a victory. [| was in Texas 
in 1891 and | heard a man from Kansas say that he voted 
for Lincoln the first time, and had voted Republican ever 
since, but he said he could not help following Colonel Polk, 
for, said he, “Polk is the greatest orator I ever heard and | 
want to see him President.” Wherever he went over the 
state, the people flocked to hear him and were fascinated 
and charmed by his matchless eloquence | never saw any 
man have such a winning smile when speaking 4 is no 
wonder that he should have had such a power among the 
industrial classes. If ever you sat under the witchery of his 














eloquence, he would steal your heart away. He gave his life 


for the cause of oppressed humanity. 


The Farmers’ 
“Ocala Platform” Progressive Farmer 
readers can remem- 
ber when the “Ocala 
Platform,” adopted by the National Farmers’ Alli- 
ance at its 1890 meeting in Ocala, Fla., was de- 
nounced as the last word in agrarian radicalism— 
“wild, socialistic, communistic, anarchistic.” It is 
therefore very interesting to look back and see how 
completely all its main objectives (except free silver 
and reduction of Government expenditures) have 
now been enacted into state and Federal legislation, 
Here were the nine chief planks in this Magna 
Charta of Farmers’ Alliance demands: 
1. Let the Government lend money to tarmers at 2 per 
cent on (a) non-perishable farm products and (b) real estate, 
2. Maintain such a volume of money in circulation as 
will equal $50 per capita. 
. Prohibit gambling in cotton and produce exchanges, 
Free coinage of silver. 
Tariff reduction on necessities of life. 
) Graduated income taxes. 
Reduction of Government expenditures. 
Government control of railroad rates, telegraph rates, 
etc.; if control fails, then Government ownership. 
.9. Elect United States Senators by direct vote of the people. 
After long opposing the idea of a new political 
party, Colonel Polk finally became convinced that 
Southern and Western farmers would never unite 
except under a new banner . . . and the “People’s 
Party” was born. Unquestionably he would have 
been its nominee for President of the United States 
if he had lived. But in the thick of the fight he 
was stricken down in Washington City and died 
there June 11, 1892, at the early age of 55. As 
Ambassador Josephus Daniels has declared: “He 
died with the glow of full achievement warming his 
heart and with the love and confidence of the farm- 
ers of America in larger measure than they had 
ever given to any other one of their leaders.” 


SIDWew 


As Peter M. Wilson in his 

book, Southern Exposure, 

says: “Col. Polk’s whole 

life was one continuous 

crusade in behalf of a fairer deal for ‘the forgotten 

man’. ..and there was never any rest for his restless- 

ness until he accepted the enforced peace of death.” 
So great was Colonel Polk’s devotion to the 

struggling poor that he could well have said with 

John Masefield: 

Not of the princes and prelates with periwigged charioteers 

Riding triumphantly laureled to lap the fat of the years, 

Rather the scorned—the rejected—the man hemmed in with 
spears, 

Not the ruler for me, but the ranker, the tramp of the road, 

The slave with the sack on his shoulders pricked on with the 
goad, 

The man with too weighty a burden, too weary a load— 

O/ the maimed, of the halt and the blind in the rain and 
the cold— 

Of these shall my songs be fashioned, my tale be told. 


Space permits only one specimen of Colonel 
Polk’s forcefulness as a writer . . . and one para- 
graph which illustrates his eloquence as an orator. 
First his extract from a speech July 4, 1890: “I am 
standing now just behind the cur- 
tain and in the full glow of com- 
ing sunset. Behind me are the 
shadows of the track; before me 
lies the dark valley of the rivet. 
When I mingle with its dark 
waters, | want to cast one linget- 
ing look upon a country whose 
government is of the people, for 
the people, and by the people.” 
And as a sample of his writing, his dedication of The . 
Progressive Farmer as set forth in his first “Saluta- 
tory” editorial Feb. 11, 1886: 

“The Industrial and Educational Interests of Our 
People Para t to All Other Considerations 
State Policy,’ is the motto of The Progressive Farn 
er, and upon this platform shall it rise or fall. Serv 
ing no master, ruled by no faction, circumse 
by no selfish or narrow policy, its ‘aim will be 
foster and promote the best interests of the whole 
people. It will be true to the instincts, traditions 
and history of the Anglo-Saxon race. On all mat 
ters relating especially to the great interests it rey 
resents, it will speak with no uncertain voice, 
will fearlessly the right defend and impartial) 
the wrong condemn.” ad 

And through all the coming years T hope The 
Progressive Farmer will be true to Colonel Polk# 
superb “dedication” .. . and to his lifelong ¢ 
to help the struggling poor on American farms 


Champion of 
the Under Dog 
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—From a woodcut by Thomas W. Nason. 


June Country Things I Love 


O hear the buzz of the thresher 

as the farmers measure and store 
into barns the harvests God has given 
them . . . while their wives hurry 
about the farmhouse preparing a 
sumptuous meal for the hungry crew. 
To sit at night and plan what we are 
going to do the next day, the next 
week, the next year, and even further 
into the future; then arise next morn- 
ing and start making our plans come 
true. Mrs. T. Worth Trogdon, 
Guilford County, N.C. 


BUMBLEBEES buzzing in: pink 
and white hollyhocks at my bedroom 
window; the hummingbird who sips 
petunias in my flower box; the con- 
tented “peep, peep” of baby chickens 
as they eat; the proud toss of my 


horse’s head when he sees me bring- 
ing his oats; the low moo of the old 
Jersey as she comes up to be milked; 
the flutter of clean curtains in an 
open window—and the glad feeling 
of work well done. 
Mrs. Jim Denman, 
Limestone County, Tex. 


I LOVE to work in my garden 
and know that my family can soon 
enjoy a feast of good things from it. 
I love my yard and my big open hall 
to which I can come when I am tired, 
sit in the cool and look at my flow- 
ers ... and when the day’s work is 
done, to lie down with a clear con- 
science and thank God for His bless- 
ings. Mrs. O. B. A. White, 

Coosa County, Ala. 


Your Duty and Mine 
Our June Sermon 
By REV. JOHN W. HOLLAND 


How many things do you do 
from desire, and how many 
from duty? 


Before the battle of Trafalgar, Lord 
Nelson said° to his soldier-sailors, 
“England expects every man to do 
his duty.” You can’t leave Duty out 
of life without leaving it frayed like 
a wind-whipped flag. 

We were all quite young when our 
parents began to show us that some 
things had to be done, whether we 
wanted to do them or not. If we have 
lived to much of any purpose to date, 
it is because we learned that Duty is 
the basic stuff of human happiness. 

Love is a duty-maker. Young 
lovers stand at the altar with glow- 
ing hearts. They rarely see that what 
they are really doing is getting mix- 
ed up in a new set of duties. When 
shipwrecks mar so many marriages, 
it is largely because one or both re- 
fused to accept the higher duties 
which marriage involves. 


EVERY GOOD thing done to us 
creates new duties. Children have 
duties to their parents which they 
cannot shunt aside without cheapen- 
ing their hearts and minds. J have 
yet to follow up one case of human 
failure in a young person, in which 
I did not find some shrirking of 
duty at the bottom of all the human 
mess. God made us so that we may 
find character, happiness, and 
strength in doing our high duties. 

Friendship claims us with its at- 
tending duties. If you are lazy, do 
Not expect to have friends. Friend- 








ship is the mutual exchange of help- 
fulness. We have a duty to our 
friends which we cannot break with- 
out breaking the golden cord of 
Friendship. 


JUST NOW, our country, involv- 
ed in a war to defend its own life, 
calls for all patriots to do their duty. 
Our debt to the sacrificing patriots 
of the past involves us in the duty of 
trying to preserve these liberties to 
those who come after us. I cannot 
think of any word that has in it more 
of a serpent’s hiss than “traitor.” 

We have a duty to these fine young 
fellows who are going out into the 
armed forces of our nation. Some 
of them may have to pay the ulti- 
mate price in war. Any civilian who 
refuses to do his full duty is in es- 
sence a traitor to his country. 


THE BENEDICTIONS of Christ 
which have been preserved for us, 
by the faithful people who have lived 
and died in faith, all these involve us 
in duties that we can’t escape with- 
out writing over our names the word, 
“Failure.” 


Have you ever thought of this 
truth ?—that we owe to others what 
has been done for us. . . and so 
there is a duty wrapped up in every 
blessing. Now is the time for us to 
prove the stuff in us, by picking 
up, gladly, every duty, however 
hard, that may fall to us. Nor must 
we ever forget that we each have 
duties with reference to ourselves. 
We owe it to God and to ourselves 
to become, and remain the kind of 
people that He can use for the ad- 
vancement of Liberty, Light, and 
Hope of the world. 














| YOU DON’T NEED TO BE A MECHANIC 
TO UNDERSTAND THIS SLOGAN. 

















—MORE VITAL TODAY THAN EVER. 


Even if your cylinder walls are badly worn, it’s probably not 
too late to save them—by the installation of Hastings Steel- 
Vent Piston Rings. Any good mechanic can install them— 
quickly and economically. 


HASTINGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY ¢ HASTINGS, MICHIGAN = 
Hastings Mig. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto ; 
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In 1917 five tons of steel couldn't fly 
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OU’D LAUGH today at the planes they 

flew in the last war. Flimsy, cloth-cov- 
ered fighting planes that flew only 130 miles 
an hour. Heavy, inefficient engines. No 
wonder pilots called them “‘crates.”’ 


**Make them of steel? Everybody knows 
steel can’t fly!’’ (But that was 25 years ago.) 


Now steels are made as different as trees 
in the forest. Some hard, some soft. Some 
tough. Some plastic. All useful. 


Men of science have been at work, you 
see. Men tinkering with molecules, taking 
steel apart—really. And putting it together 
new ways. 


Now your airplane engine weighs less per 
horsepower, develops incredible speed. Fuse- 
lage framework can be engineered like a 
bridge. Today’s steel can be made in sec- 
tions much less thick, and just as strong. 


Walk in a plane factory today and see tool 
steels that keep right on cutting even when 
running red hot. Steel sheets plastic enough 
to stretch to twice their area without break- 
ing—and even get stronger because of it! 


All these were peacetime miracles, brain- 
children of research men in laboratories all 
over America. (We have 174 laboratory or- 
ganizations in the United States Steel fam- 
ily alone.) They helped to make better 
transport planes, better automobiles, refrig- 
erators, furnaces, bathtubs. 


Steel has enlisted for the duration. What 
we’ve learned is coming in handy for our 
Government now. We men of steel (640,000 
of us in the industry) are right now turning 
out more steel in America than Germany, 
Italy, Japan and all the Axis-dominated 
countries put together. 


The world will discover that not only 
America at peace—but America at war— 
has a backbone of steel! 


FACTS THAT WILL NOT GIVE AID 
AND COMFORT TO THE ENEMY 
... United States Steel alone can produce more steel 
than the entire output of Germany. 


..- The number of U.S. Steel employees has increased 
51% since 1938, and the total payroll during the 
same period has increased 113%. 


Ao Figg, 


...U.S. Steel’s shipments of rolled and fini 
products during the year 1941 established an 
time high with an increase of more than one-t 
over the shipments in 1940. 


...A single subsidiary company of U.S. Steel 


ported 625 production records broken during 


year 1941. 


UNITED 
STATES 
STEEL 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL’& WIRE COM 
CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION « COLUMBIA STEEL 
CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION - FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & 
COMPANY + NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY + OIL WELL 
PANY - SCULLY STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY + TENNESSEE 

& RAILROAD COMPANY ~ VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMP. 


United States Steel Export Co., Export Dis 
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